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KO the favourable reception given 
to my Abridgment of Roman Hiſ- 
tory, publiſhed ſome time ſince, ſeveral 
friends, and others, whoſe buſineſs leads 
them to conſult the wants of the public, 
have been induced to ſuppoſe, that an 
= Engliſh hiſtory written on the ſame plan 
| would be acceptable. It was their opi- 
nion that we ſtill wanted a work of this 


kind, where the narrative, though very 


| conciſe, is not totally without intereſt, and 

the 8 88 though crowded, are yet diſtinctliy 

ſeen. 

=. he buflnels of abridging the works | 
of others has hitherto fallen to the lot 


of very dull men; and the art of blot- 


ting, which an eminent critic calls the : 
wy difficult of all athers, has been uſu- 


1 ar 


„ 
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ally practiſed by thoſe who found tem- 
ſelves unable to write. Hence, our a- 
bridgments are generally more tedious 


than the works from which they pretend 
to relieve us, and they have effectually 
embarraſſed that road which they labour- 
ed to ſhorten. * We 


As the preſent omits flarts with 


n N de campen ers, it will ſcarcely 
be thought vanity in him if he boaſts 
bimſelf their ſuperior. .- Of the many 
abridgements of our own hiſtory hither- 


to publiſhed, . none ſeems poſſeſſed of any 


ſhare of merit or reputation: ſome have 
been written in dialogue, or merely in 
the ſtiffneſs of an index, and ſome to an- 


ſwer the purpoſes of 8 party. A very 


ſmall: ſhare of taſte, therefore, was ſuf- 
 cieut to keep the compiler, from the de- 
Felts of the one, and a very ſmall ſhare of 
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lt is not eafy; however, to ſatisfy the 

different expectations of mankind in a 
work of this kind, calculated for every 
apprehenſion, and on which all are con- 


ſequently capable of forming fome judg- 


Meute: Bote dy farther it 18 688; leg 
to paſs under the denomination of an a- 
bridgment, and others that it is too dry to 
be admitted as a hiſtory ;/ it may be ob- 


jected that reflection 1 is almoſt entirely ba- 


niſhed to make room for facts, and yet 


khat many facts are wholly omitted, which | 
n . 8 be neceſſary to be known. 


It muſt be confeſſed that all thoſe . 


5 Ae are partly true; for it is impoſ- 
fible in che fame work, at onee- to at- 


tain contrary advantages. The compi- 
Jer who is ftinted in room, muſt often 


ſacrifice intereſt to brevity; and on the 
other hand, while he endeavours to a- 


muſe, muſt "frequently tranſgreſs the li- 


mits to which his plan ſhould confine 


him. ＋ hus all ſuch as deſire only a- 


muſe- 
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ment may be diſguſted; with his brevity, 
and — ns RE may ob- 
ject to enen * — n de- 
* 29110 7 i 
I0o attain ane aroma; Angus of . 
vantages with the |; feweſt inconveniet· 
abridgment, the very name of which 
implies imperfection. It will be ſuffi- 
cient; therefore, to ſatisfy the writer's 
wiſhes, if the preſent work be found a 
plain unaffected narrative of facts, with 
| juſt ornament enough to keep attention 
Awake, and with reflection barely ſuf- 
| ficient to ſet the reader upon thinking. 
Very moderate abilities were equal to 
ſuch an undertaking; and it is hoped 
the performance will ſatisfy ſuch as take 
up books to be informed or amuſed, 
without much conſidering who the wri 

ter is, or envying him any ſucceſs be 
ay Wwe had 1 na former compilation. My 
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for the benefit of | thoſe who intend to 
lay a foundation Fol future ſtudy, or de- 
fire to refreſh their memories upon the 
old, or who think a moderate ſhare of 
hiſtory ſufficient for the purpoſes of life, 
recourſe has been had only to thoſe au- 
thors which are beſt known, and thoſe 
facts only have been ſelected which are 
allowed on all hands to be true. Were 
an epitome of hiſtory the field for diſ- 
playing erudition, the author could ſhew 
that he has read many books which 
others have neglected, and that he alſo 
could advance many anecdotes which 
are at preſent very little known. But it 
muſt be remembered, that all theſe mi- 
nute recoveries could be inſerted only to 


the excluſion of more material facts, 


N which it would be unpardonable to omit. 
He foregoes therefore t the petty ambition 8 
of being thought a a reader of forgotten 
books; . 
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1 Juſtice to fay, that wherever 1 was ob- 
liged to abridge his work 1 did it With 
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book; his afin being not to add to of 


preſent lock of kn! 0 but to o Kae kes 
it. 1 Iss ni Hordes 10 Y 1Htz5 } 135 log 
The books which have been uſed in this 
awridgment are chiefly Rapin, Carte, 
Stmnollett and Hume. They! have each thei? 


Bl 


peeutiar adrairers, in proportion 33" We 


reader i is ſtudious of hiſtorical antiquities, 


bond of minute anecdote, a warm parti: 
zan, ar a deliberate reaſoner. Of theſe 


] have particularly taken Home for my 


guide, as far as he goes; F and it is "bur 


"= 2avadwsy | 


reluQance, as 1 fearce cut out a x line that 
Kid not contain 2 beauty. 


But though * muſt warmly ſubleribe 


10 the learning, elegance, and depth of 
Mr. Hume's $ hiſtory, yet I cannot entirely 


acquieſce in his principles. With regard 


1 religion, he ſcems defirous of playing a 
double Part, of appearing to ſome readets 
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as if he reverenced, and to others as if he 
ridiculed it. He ſeems ſenſible of the 


political neceſſity of religion in every Rate; 


but at the ſame time he would every 


where inſinuate, that it owes. its. autho- 


rity. to no higher an origin. Thus he 
weakens its influence, while he contends- 


for its utility, and vainly hopes that while 
free · thinkers ſhall applaud his ſcepticiſm, 


211. 


r. 


w where. 9 ꝓ — contention een to : 
the ſecurity | of the conſtitution, it will be 
impoſſible f for an hiftorizn, who attempts 

0 HAVE e any opinion, to fatisfy all parties. 
It is not yet decided in politics, whether E 
| the d diminution of kingly power in Eng- 
; Jand | tends to increaſe the happineſs, or 
freedom of the people. For my own 
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* 


real believers will reverence him for his 


an, his open. v government, 


| part, From eins the bad effects of the 
| tyranny 


vii 
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tuyranny of the great in thoſe republican 
Mates that pretend to be free, I. cannot 
help wiſhing that our monarchs may gil 
be allowed to enjoy the power of con- 
trolling the incroachments of the great at 
home. 'A king may eaſily be reſtrained 
from doing wrong, as he 1s but one man; 
but if a number of the great are permitted 
to divide all authority, who can puniſh 
them if they abuſe it? Upon this pri inciple, 
therefore, and not from any empty notion 
of divine or hereditary right, ſome may 
th ink I have leaned towards monarchy. 
dg as in the things T have: hitherto writ- 
,1 have neither allured the vanity 
2 the great by flattery, nor ſatisfied the 
malignity of the vulgar by ſcandal, as 1 
1 have endeavoured to get an honeſt repu= 
= dation by liberal purſuits, it is hoped the 
reader will admit my impartiality. 
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17 * 1 is fortunate for mankind, that thoſe 1 
| riods of hiſtory which are the leaſt ſerviceable, 
are the leaſt known. It has been the ſtudy of 
many learned men do reſcue from obſcurity, 
and throw light upon thoſe early ages when 
che Britons were wholly barbarous, and their 
: country uncultivated. But theſe reſearches 
have generally terminated in conjecture; ſo 
that from whence Britain was at firſt peopled, 
or took its name, is ſtill uncertain. The va- 
Do — 1 riety 
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tiety of opinions upon this head ſerve to prove 
the futility of all. 
= will, therefore, be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that this beautiful iſland, by ſome thought 
the largeſt in the world, was called Britannia 
by. the Romans long before the time of 
Cæſar. It is fuppoſed, that this name was 
originally given it by the merchants who re- 
ſorted hither from the Continent. Theſe 
called the inhabitants by one common name of 
Briths, from the cuſtom among the natives of 
painting their naked bodies, and ſmall ſhields, 
with an azure blue, which in the language of 
the country was called Brith, and which ſerved 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe ſtrangers who 
came among them for the purpoſes of trade or 
alliance. 7 
The Britons were but very little Lone to 3 
the reſt of the world before the time of the 
Romans. The coaſts oppoſite Gaul, indeed, 
were frequented by merchants who traded 


thither for ſuch commodities as the natives 


were able to produce. "Theſe, it is thought, 
after a time, poſſeſſed themſelves of all the 
maritime places where they had at firſt been 
permitted to reſide, There, finding the 
country fertile, and commodiouſly ſituated for 
8 trade, they ſettled upon the ſea-ſide, and in- 
i troduced 
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troduced the practice of agriculture. But it 
was very different with the inland inhabi- 
tants of the country; who conſidered them- 
ſelves as the lawful poſſeſſors of the ſoil. Theſe 
avoided all correſpondence with the new- 


comers, whom they confidered as intruders 
upon their property. 


The inland inhabitants are tepteſented as ex- 


tremely numerous, living in cottages thatched 


with ſtraw, and feeding large herds of cattle. 


Their houſes were ſcattered all over the country, 
without obſervance of order or diſtance; being 


placed at ſmaller or greater intervals as they 


were invited by the fertility of the ſoil, or the 
convenience of wood and water; They lived 
moſtly upon milk, or fleſh procured by the 


chace. What cloaths they wore to cover any 
part of their bodies, were uſually the ſkins of 

beaſts ; but much of their bodies, as the arms, 
| legs, and thighs, was left naked, and thoſe 


parts were uſually painted blue. Their hair, 
which was long, flowed down upon their backs 


and ſhoulders; while their beards were kept 
| cloſe ſhaven, except upon the upper lip; where 


it was ſuffered to grow. The dreſs of ſavage 


nations is every where pretty much the ſame, 
being calculated rather to inſpire terror than to 


excite love or reſpect. 
B2 


The 


— 
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The commodities exported from Britain 
were chiefly hides and tin. This metal was 
then thought peculiar to the ifland; and was 
| in much requeſt abroad, both in nearer and re- 
moter regions. Some ſilver mines were alſo 
known, but not in common uſe, as the in- 
habitants had but little knowledge how to dig, 
reſine, or improve them. Pearls alſo were 
frequently found on their ſhores; but neither 
clear nor coloured like the oriental; and there- 
fore in no great eſteem among ſtrangers. 
They had but little iron; and what they had, 
was uſed either for arme, or for rings, which 
was a ſort of money current among them. 
They had braſs money alſo, vu this was All | 
: brought from abroad. 5 : 
Their language, e ellen ang go- 
vernment, were generally the ſame with thoſe 
of the Gauls, their neighbours of the Conti- 
nent. As to their government, it confiſted of 
feveral ſmall principalities, each under its re- 
ſpective leader; and this ſeems to be the ear- 
lieſt mode of dominion with which mankind is 
acquainted, and deduced from the natural pri- 
vileges of paternal authority. Whether theſe 
{mall principalities deſcended by ſucceſſion, or 
were elected in conſequence of the advantages 


of age, wiſdom, „or valour! in the families of the 
princes, 
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prinees, is not recorded. Upon great, or uncom- 
mon dangers, a commander in chief was choſen 
by common conſent, in a general aſſembly; and 
to him was committed the conduct of the gene- 
ral intereſt, the power of making peace, or 
leading to war. In the eboice of a perſon of 
ſuch power, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that unani- 
mity could not always be found; whence it often 
happened, that the ſeparate tribes were defeat- 
ed one after the other before they could unite 
under a fingle leader for their mutual ſafety, 
Their forces conſiſted chrefly of foot, and yet 
they could bring a confiderable number of horſe 
into the field upon great occaſions. They like- 
wiſe uſed chariots in battle, which, with ſhort 
ſcythes faſtened to the ends of the axle- trees, . 
inflicted deſperate wounds, { preading terror and F 
devaſtation. whereſoever they drove. Nor : 
while the chariots were thus defiroying, were 
the warriors who conducted them unemployed ; 
theſe darted their javelins againſt the enemy, 
ran along the beam, leapt on the ground, e- 
ſumed their ſeat, ſtopt, or turned their horſes 
at full ſpeed, and ſometimes cunningly retreat- 
ed, to draw the enemy into confuſion. No- 


ttming can be more terrible than the idea of a 


Charioteer thus driving furiouſly in the midſt 
df dangers; 3 but theſe machines cem to have 


bas g NR 3 | | | been 
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been more: dreadful than dangerous, for they 
were quickly laid afide, when this brave 
people was inſtructed in ein more regular arts 
of war. 
The religion of the inan was one of the 5 
moſt conſiderable parts of their government; 
and the Pruids, who were the guardians of it, 
poſſeſſed great authority among them. Theſe 
endeavoured to impreſs the minds of the peo- 
ple with an opinion of their {kill in the arts of 
divination; they offered ſacrifices in public and 
private, and pretended to explain the imme- 
diate will of Heaven. No ſpecies of ſuperſti- 
tion was ever more horrible than theirs; be- 
fides the ſeverę penalties which they were per- 
mitted to inflict in this world, they inculcated 
the eternal tranſmigration of ſouls, and thus 
extended their authority as far as the fears of 
their votaries. They ſacrificed human victims, 
which they burned 1 in large wicker idols, made 
ſo capacious as to contain a multitude of per- 
| ſons at once, who were thus conſumed - to- 
gether. The female Druids plunged their 
knives into the breaſts of the priſoners taken in 
war, and propheſied from the manner in which 
the blood happened to ſtream from the wound. 
Their altars conſiſted of four broad ſtones, 


three ſet edge. ways, and the fourth at ton, 
many 
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many of which remain to this day, To 
theſe rites, tending to impreſs ignorance with 
awe, they added the auſterity of their manners, 
and the ſimplicity of their lives. They lived in 
woods, caves, and hollow trees; their food was 
acorns and berries, and their drink water ; by 
theſe arts, they were not only reſpected, but 
almoſt adored by the people. They were ad» 
mired not only for knowing more than other 
men, but for deſpiſing what all others valued 
and purſued, Hence they were patiently per- 
mitted to puniſh and correct erimes from which 
they themſelves were ſuppoſed to be wholly 
free; and their authority was ſa great, that 
not only the property, but alfo the lives 
of the people were entirely at their diſpoſal. 
No laws were inſtituted by the princes, . or 
common aſſemblies, without their advice and 
apptobation ; no perſon was puniſhed by 
bonds, or death, without their paſſing ſentence; 
no plunder taken in war was uſed by the cap- 
tor until the Druids determined what, part they 


| _ ſhould ſeclude for themſelves. 


It may be eafily ſuppoſed, that the manners 

of the people took a tincture from the diſci- 
pline of their teachers. Their lives were ſimple, 
but they were marked with cruelty and fierce- | 
ö nels; ; their courage was great, but neither 


B 4 dignified | 
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| dignified by mercy hor perſeverance. In ſhort, 
to have a juſt idea of what the Britons then 
were, we have only to turn to the ſavage na- 
tions which ſtill ſubfiſt in primeval rudeneſs. 
Temperate rather from neceſſity than choice; 
patient of fatigue, yet inconſtant in attach- 
ment; bold, improvident, and rapacious : . 
fuch is the picture of ſavage life at preſent, 
and ſuch it appears to have been from the 
beginning. Little entertainment, therefore, can 
be expected from the accounts of a nation thus 
circumſtanced, nor can its tranſactions come 
5 properly under the notice of the hiſtorian, ſince 
they are too minutely divided to be exhibited 
at one view; the actors are too barbarous to 
5 intereſt the reader; and no {kill can be ſhewn 5 
in developing the motives and counſels of a 


people ehiefly actuated by fudden aud rumul- 
rey guſts of 8 892885 3 7596 
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CHAM I 


From the DrscenT of Jorios Cx5aR to the 
: Relinquiſhing 'of the Iſland by the ROMANS. 4 


Tur Britons, in the rude and barbarous 
ſtate in which we have juſt deſeribed them, 
ſeemed to ſtand. in need of more poliſhed in- 
ſtructors; and indeed whatever evils may attend 
the conqueſt of heroes, their ſucceſs has gene- 
rally produced one good effect, in diſſeminating 
the arts of refinement and humanity. It ever 
happens, when a barbarous nation is conquered 
by another more advanced in the arts of peace, 
that it gains in eloquence a recompence for what 
it loſes in liberty, The Britons had long re- 
mained in this rude but independent ſtate, when 
Cæſar, having over - run Gaul with his victories, 
and willing ſtill farther to extend his fame, 
determined upon the conqueſt of a country 
that ſeemed to promiſe an eaſy triumph. He 
was allured neither by. the riches nor the 
renown of the inhabitants ; but being am- 
þitious rather of ſpendid than of uſeful _ 
con- 


12 
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conqueſts, he was willing to carry the Roman 
arms into a country, the remate ſituation of 
which would add ſeeming difficulty to the en- 
terprize, and conſequently produce an in- 
creaſe of reputation, His pretence was, to 
puniſh theſe iſlanders for having ſent ſuccours 
to the Gauls while he waged war againſt that 
nation, as well as for granting an aſylum to 


ſuch of the enemy as had ſought protection 
from his reſentment. The natives, informed 


of his intention, were ſenſible of the unequal 
conteſt, and endeavoured to appeaſe him by 
ſubmiſſion. He received their ambaſſadors | 
With great complacency, and having exhorted 


them to continue ſtedfaſt in the ſame ſenti- 
ments, in the mean time made preparations for 


the execution of his deſign. When the troops 


deſtined for the expedition were embarked, he 
ſet fail for Britain about midnight, and the 


next morning arrived on the coaſt near Dover, 
where he ſaw the rocks and cliffs covered with 


armed men to oppoſe his landing. 


Finding it impracticable to gain the ſhore 


where he firſt intended, from the agitation of 


the ſea and the impending mountains, he re- 


ſolved to chuſe a landing-place of greater ſe- 
curity. The place he choſe was about eight 
miles farther on, ſore ſuppoſe at Deal, where 
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an inclining ſhore and a level country invited 
tons, we may well ſuppoſe, were but an un- 


had before conquered Gaul, and afterwards be- 
came the conquerors of the world. However, 


they made a brave oppoſition againſt the ve- 
teran army; the conflicts between them were 


fierce, the loſſes mutual, and the ſucceſs va- 
rious. The Britons had choſen Caſſibelaunus 
for their commander in chief; but the petty 
princes under his command, either defiring his 
ſtation, or ſuſpeQting his fidelity, threw off their 

allegiance, Some of them fled with their 
forces into the internal parts of the kingdom, 


| others ſubmitted to Cæſar, till at length Caſ- 
- fibelaunus himſelf, weakened by ſo many de- 


ſertions, reſolved upon making what terms he 


was able, while he yet had power to keep the 


field, The conditions affered by Cæſar and 


accepted by him were, that he ſhould ſend to 


the Continent double the number of hoſtages 


at firſt demanded, and that he ſhould acknow- 


ledge ſubjection to the Romans. 


The Romans were pleaſed with the name of 
this new and remote conqueſt, and the ſenate 


decreed a ſupplication of twenty days, in con- 
ſequence of their general's ſucceſs. Having 


there- 


kis attempts. The poor, naked, ill-armed Bri- 


equal match for the diſciplined Romans, who 


11 
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therefore in this manner rather diſcovered than 
fubdued the ſoutbern parts of the iſland, Cæſar 
returned into Gaul with his forces, and left 
the Britons to enjoy their cuſtoms, religion, 


, and laws. But the inhabitants, thus relieved 
from the terror of his arms, neglected the per- 


formance of their ſtipulations, and only two 


of their fates ſent over hoſtages, accord» 


ing to the treaty... Cæſar, it is likely, was 
not much qiſpleaſed at the omiſſion, as it ſur- 
niſned him with a pretext of viſiting the illand 
once more, and completing a danqheſt which 
he had only begun. 

Accordingly. the enſuing ſpring, he 4 fail for 
Britain with eight bundred ſhips; and, arriving 
at the place of his former deſcent, he landed 
without oppoſition. The iſlanders being ap- 
prized of his invaſion, had aſſembled an army, 


and marched down to the ſea- ſide to oppoſe 


him ; but ſeeing the number of his forces, and 
the whole ſea as it were covered with his ſhip- 
ping, they were ſtruck with conſternation, and 
retired to their places of ſecurity. The Romans, 
bowever, purſued them to their retreats, until 
at laſt common danger induced theſe poor bar- 
barians to forget their former diſſenſions, and to 
unite their whole ſtrength for the mutual de- 
fence of their liberty and poſſeſſions. Caſlibe- 


launus 
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laynus - was: choſen to eonduct the common 


cauſe ; and for ſome time he harrafled the 


Romans in their march, and revived the def. 
ponding hopes of his countrymen. But no op- 
poſition that undiſciplined firength could make 
was able to repreſs the vigour and intrepidity of 


Ceſar. He diſcomfited the Britons in every 
action; advanced into the country, paſſed 


the Thames in the face of che enemy, took nd 
burned the capital city of Caſſibelaunus, eſta- 
bliſhed his ally Mandrubatius as ſovereigi of 
5 the Trinobantes; and having obliged the in- 


habitants to make him new ſubmiffions, he 


again returned with his army into Gaul, having 
made himſelf rather the nominal than the Fea 
poſſeſſor of the inn. 


Whatever the ſtipulated tribute night have 


been, it is more than probable, as there was no 
authority left to exact it, that it was but in- 
differently paid. Upon the acceſſion of Au- 


guſtus, that emperor had formed a deſign of 


vifiting Pritain, but was div erted from it by an 


unexpected revolt of the Pannonians. Some 


years after he reſumed his deſign; but being 
met in his way by the Britiſh ambaſſadors, 
who promiſed the accuftomed tribute, and 
made the uſual ſubmiſſions, he deſiſted from 
his intentions. The year following, finding. 
chem 
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them remiſs in their ſupplies, and untrue 
to their former profeffions, he once more pre- 
pared for the invaſion of the country; but a 


well timed embaſſy again averted his indigna- 


tion, and the ſubmiſſions he received ſeemed 
to ſatisfy his reſentment: upon his death. bed 
he appeared ſenfible of the overgrown extent 
of the Roman empire, and he recommended 
it to his ſucceſſors never to aan a their ter- 


ritories. 


Tiberius followed the maxims of aa gultus/ 
and wiſgly judging the empire already too ex- 


tenſive, made no attempt upon Britain. Some 


Roman ſoldiers having been wrecked on the 
Britiſh coaſt, the inhabitants not only aſſiſted 
them with the greateſt humanity, but ſent 


them in ſafety back to their general. In con- 


ſequence of theſe friendly diſpoſitions, a con- 
fant intercourſe of good offices ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two nations ; the principal Britiſh 


nobility reſorted to Rome, and PF: received 


their education there, 
From that time the Britons began to im- 


prove in all the arts which contribute to the 
advancement of human nature. The firſt art 
which a favage people is generally taught 


by their politer neighbours is that of war. 


The Britons, thenoeforward, though not 


„ wholly 
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wholly. addicted to the Roman method of 
fighting, nevertheleſs adopted ſeveral of their 
improvements, as well in their arms as in their 
arrangement in the field. Their ferocity to 
ſtrangers, for which they had been always 
remarkable, was mitigated; and they began to 
permit an intercourſe of commerce even in the 
internal parts. of the country. They till, 
however, continued to live as herdſmen and 
hunters, a manifeſt proof that the country was 
as yet but thinly inhabited. A nation of 
| hunters. can never be populous, as their. ſub- 
ſiſtence is neceſſarily diffuſed over a large tract 
of country, while the huſbandman converts 
every part of nature to human uſe, and flou- 
riſhes moſt by the vicinity of thoſe whom he 
is to ſupport. 

The wild extrayagancies « ciel by 
which he threatened Britain with an invaſion, 
ſerved, rather to expoſe him to ridicule than 
the iſland to danger. The Britons therefore, for 

almoſt a century, enjoyed their liberty unmo- 
leſted, till at length the Romans, in the reign 
of Claudius, began to think ſeriouſly of re- 
dueing them under their dominion. The ex- 
pedition for this purpoſe was conducted i in the 
beginning by Plautius and other command 


ers, 
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ers, with that ſucceſs Which n z:rended 


the Roman arms. 
Claudius himſelf finding aſfoirs ſufficiently 


rr for his reception, made a journey 
thither, and received the ſubmiſſion of ſuch 


ſtates as, living by commerce, were willing 
to purchaſe tranquillity at the expence of free- 


dom. It is true that many of the inland pro- 
vinces preferred their native fimplicity to im- 
ported elegance, and, rather than bow their 
necks to the Roman yoke, offered their boſoms 
to the ſword. But the ſouthern coaſt, with all 
the adjacent inland country, was ſeized by the 


conquerors, who ſecured the poſſeſſion by for- 


tifying camps, building fortreſſes, and planting 


* 


colonies. The other parts of the country ei- 


ther thought themſelves in no danger, or con- 


tinued patient ſpectators of the approaching de- 


| vaſtation. 


Caractacus was the firſt who Cotte willing, . 


by a vigorous effort, to reſcue his country, and 


repel its inſulting and rapicious conquerors. 


The venality and corruption of the Roman 
prætors and officers, who were appointed tolevy 
the contibutions in Britain, ſerved to excite the 
indignation of the natives, and give ſpirit-to 


his attempts, This rude ſoldier, though with 
inferior 
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inferior forces, continued, for about the ſpace 
of nine years, to oppoſe and harraſs the Ro- 
mans; ſo that at length Oſtoria Scapula was 


ſent over to command their armies. He was 


more ſucceſsful than his predeceſſors. He ad- 


vanced the Roman conqueſts over Britain, 


pierced the country df the Silures, a warlike 
nation along the banks of the Severn, and at 
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length came up with Caractacus, who had 


taken poſſeſſion of a very advantageous poſt 


upon an inacceſſible mountain, waſhed by a 

deep and rapid ſtream. The unfortunate Britiſh 
general, when he ſaw the enemy approaching, 
drew up his army, compoſed of different tribes, 
and going from rank to rank, exhorted them 


to ſtrike the laſt blow, for liberty, ſafety, and 


life. To theſe exhortations his ſoldiers replied 8 
with ſhouts of determined valour. But what 


could undiſciplined bravery avail againſt the 


| attack of an army {killed in all the arts of war, 


and inſpired by a long train of conqueſts? The 


Britons were, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, to- 
tally routed; and a few days after Caractacus 
himſelf was delivered up to the conquerors by 
Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, with 


whom he had taken refuge. The capture of 


ZE this general was received with ſuch joy at 


Rome, that Claudius commanded that he 
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ſhould be brought from Britain, in order to bs 
exhibited as a ſpectacle to the Roman people, 


Accordingly, on the day appointed for that 


purpoſe, the Emperor aſcending his throne, 
ordered the captives, and Caractacus among 
the number, to be brought into his preſence, 


The vaſlals of the Britiſh king, with the ſpoils | 


taken in war, were firſt brought forward; 


theſe were followed by his family, who, with 
abject lamentations, were ſeen to implore for 


mercy. Laſt of all came Caractacus himfelf, 


with an undaunted air and a dignified aſpect. 
He appeared no way dejected at the amazing 
concourſe of ſpectators that were gathered 
upon this occaſion, but caſting his eyes on the 
ſplendours that ſurrounded him,“ Alas ! cried 


he, how is it poſſible that a people poſſeſſed of 
ſuch magnificence at home could envy me an 


humble cottage in Britain!“ When brought 
into the emperor's preſence, he is ſaid to have 


addreſſed him in the following manner: Had 


my moderation been equal to my birth and 


fortune, I had arrived in this city not as a cap- 


tive but as a friend. But my preſent misfor- 
tunes redound as much to your honour as to 


my diſgrace, and the obſtinacy of my oppoſi- 
tion ſerves to increaſe the ſplendours of your 
victory. Had I ſurrendered myſelf in the begin- 


ning 


NW 
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hing of the conteſt, neither my dif grace nor your 


glory would have attracted the attention of the 


world, and my fate would have been buried in 
general oblivion. I am now at your mercy, 
but if my life be ſpared J ſhall remain an eter- 


nal monument of your clemency and modera- 


tion.” The emperor was affected with the 


Britiſh hero's misfortunes; and won by his 
addreſs: He ordered him to be unchained 


upon the ſpot, with the reſt of the captives; 


and the firſt uſe they made of their liberty 
was to go and proſtrate themſelves before the 

Empreſs Agrippina, who, as ſome ſuppoſe; 
had been an interceſſor for their freedom. 

_ | Notwithſtanding theſe misfortunes, the Bri- 

tons were not ſubdued; and this iſland was re 

garded by the ambitious Romans as a field in 


which military honour might ſtill be acquired. 
The Britons made one expiring effort more to 


recover their liberty, in the times of Nero, 
taking advantage of the abſence of Paulinus 
the Roman n al, who was employed in ſub- 
duing the iſle of Angleſey. That ſmall iſland, 
which was ſeparated from Britain by a narrow 
channel, ſtill continued the chief ſeat of the 

Druidieal ſuperſtitions, and conſtantly afforded 

a retreat to their defeated forces. It was 
oY thought neceſſary therefore to ſubdue that 
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place, in order to extirpate a religion that diſ- 
dained ſubmiſſion to foreign laws or leaders; 8 


and Paulinus, the greateſt general of his age, 
undertook the taſk. The Britons endeavoured 


to obſtruct his landing on that laſt retreat of 
their ſuperſtitions and liberties, both by the force 
of their arms and the terrors of their religion, 


The prieſts and iflanders were drawn up in 
order of battle upon the ſhore, to oppoſe his 


landing. The women, dreſſed like furies, 


with diſhevelled hair and torches in their 


hands, poured forth the moſt terrible execra- 


tions. Such a fight at firſt confounded the 


Romans, and- feed them motionleſs on the 
ſpot, ſo that they received the firſt aſſault 
without oppoſition. But Paulinus exhorting 


bis troops to deſpiſe the menaces of an abſurd 


ſuperſtition, impelled them to the attack, drove 


the Britons off the field, burned the Druids in 


the ſame fires they had prepared for their cap- 
tive enemies, and deſtroy ed all their conſecrated 
groves and altars. 


In the mean time the Britons, taking advan- 


tage of his abſence, reſolved by a general in- 


ſurrection to free themſelves from that ſtate of 


5 abject ſervitude to which they were reduced by 


the Romans. They had many motives to ag- 
gravate their reſentment ; 3 the greatneſs of 
| = their 
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ting ſeverity ; ; the cruel inſolence of their con- 


which they had cauſed ; but particularly. the 
cruel treatment of Boadicea, queen of the Ice- 


Praſatagus, king of the Iceni, at his death had 


hoping by the ſacrifice of a part, to ſe- 
cure the reſt 1 in his family: but it had a diffe- 


rent effect; for the Roman > i imme- 


. the . of gu e 


two hundred and rhirty thouſand fighting men. 


9 heſe, exaſperated by their wrongs, attacked 
ſev eral of the Roman ſettlements and colonies. 
with ſucceſs, Paulinus haſtened to relieve 


* 


C3 London , 


their taxes, which were levied with n 


querors, who reproached that very poverty 


ni, drove them at laſt into open rebellion. 


bequeathed one half of his dominions to the 
Romans, and the other to his daughters, thus 


at- | 
tempted to remonſtrate, he ordered her to be 


ſcourged like a ſlave, and violated the chaſtity 

of her daughters. Theſe outrages were ſuffi. 
cient. to, produce a revolt through the whole 
' iſland. The Iceni, as being the moſt deeply 

intereſted i in the quarrel, were the firſt to take 
arms; all the other ſtates ſoon followed the 
example; and Boadicea, a woman of great 
beauty and maſculine ſpirit, was appointed to 
head the common forces, which amounted to 
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London, which was already a flouriſhing colo- 
ny; but found on his arrival that! it would be 
requiſite | for the general ſafety to abandon that 
place to the mercileſs fury of the enemy. Lon- 
don was therefore ſoon reduced to aſnes; ſuch 
of the inhabitants as remained in it were 
maſſacred ; and the Romans, with all other 
ſtrangers, to the number of ſeventy thouſand, 
were cruelly put to the ſword, Fluſhed 5th 
theſe ſucceſſes, the Britons no longer ſought to 
avoid the enemy, but boldly caine to the place : 
where Paulinus awaited their arrival, poſted in 
a very advantageous manner with a body of 
ten thouſand men. The battle was obſtinate 
and bloody. Boadicea herſelf appeared in a 
chariot with her two daughters, and harrangued 
her army with maſculine intrepidity; ; but the 
irregular and undiſciplined bravery of her 
troops was unable to refiſt the cool intrepidity 
of the Romans. They were routed with great 
ſlaughter, eighty thouſand periſhed 1 in the field, 
and an infinite number were made priſoners, 
while Boadicea herſelf, fearing to fall i into the 
hands of the enraged uw "IH put an end to her 
life by poiſon. | Nero ſoon aftcr recalled Pau- 
linus from a government, where, by ſuffering 
and inflicting ſo many RE he was judged 
ape to compoſe the angry and alarmed 
| minds 
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minds of the natives. After an interval, 
Cerealis received the command from Veſpa- 


fian, and by his bravery propagated the terror 


of the Roman arms. Julius Frontinus ſac- 
ceeded Cerealis both in authority and reputa- 
tion. The general who finally eſtabliſhed the 
' dominion of the Romans in this iſtand was 
Julius Agricola, who governed it during the 
reigns of Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as well by his courage A as 
humanity. 

Agricola Who! 18 e one of the greateſt 


cherte in hiſtory, formed a regular plan for 


ſubduing and civilizing the illand, and thus ren- 
dering the acquiſition uſeful to the conquerors. 


As the northern part of the country was 

| leaſt tractable, he carried his victorious : arms 

thither, and defeated the undiſciplined | enemy 

in every encounter. He pierced into the for- 
merly inacceſſible foreſts and mountains of Ca- 

ledonia, he drove onward all thoſe fierce and 

untractable ſpirits who preferred famine to 
lavery, and who, rather than ſubmir, choſe to 
remain in perpetual hoſtility. Nor was it 


without oppoſition that he thus made bis way 


into a country rude and i impervious by nature. 
le was oppoſed by Galgacus, at the head of a 
numerous army, whom he defeated in a deciſive 


„ action, 
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action, in which, conſiderable. numbers were 
ſlain. Being thus ſucceſsful, he did not think 
proper to purſue the enemy into their retreats, 
but embarking a body of troops on board his 
fleet, he ordered the commander to ſurround 
the whole coaſt of Britain, which had not been 
diſcovered to be an iſland till the preceding 
year. This armament, purſuant to his orders, 

ſteered to the northward, and there ſubdued 
the Orkneys ; then making the tour of the 


whole ſand, it arrived in the port of Sandwich, 
without having met with the leaſt diſaſter, 


During theſe military enterprizes Agricola 


was ever attentive to the arts of peace. He at- 


tempted to humanize the fierceneſs of thoſe 
who acknowledged his power, by introducing 
the Roman laws, habits, manners, and learn- 
ing. He taught them to deſire and raiſe all 


the conveniencies of life, inſtructed them in 
the arts of agriculture, and, in order to protect 
them in their peaceable poſſeſſions, he drew 


a rampart, and fixed a train of garriſons | 


between them and their northern neighbours ; 


thus cutting off the ruder and more barren 


parts of the iſland, and ſecuring the Roman 
province from the invaſion of a fierce and ne- 
ceſſitous enemy. In this manner the Britons 


being almoſt tba ſubducd, now began to 
"throw 
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throw off all hopes of recovering their for- 
mer liberty; and having often experienced the 


25 


ſuperiority of the Romans, contented to ſub- 


mit, and were content with ſafety. From that 
time, the Romans ſeemed more deſirous of 
ſecuring what they poſſeſſed, than of making 
new conqueſts, and were employed rather in 
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repreſling than puniſhing their reſtleſs northern | 


invaders. | | 
For ſeveral years after the time of Agricola 


a profound peace ſeems to have prevailed in 
Britain, and little mention is made of the af- 


fairs of the iſland by any hiſtorian. The only 


incidents which occur, are ſome ſeditions among 
the Roman legions quartered there, and ſome 


uſurpations of the imperial dignity by the 


Roman governors. The natives remained to- 


tally ſubdued and diſpirited; the arts of lux- 
ury had been introduced among them, and 


ſeemed. to afford a wretched compenſation for 


their former independence. All the men who 


had a paſſion for liberty were long ſince de- 


ſtroyed; the flower of their youth were drafted 


cout of the iſland to ſerve in foreign wars, 
and thoſe who remained were bred up in ſer- 


vitude and ſubmiſſion. Such, therefore, were 


very unlikely to give any diſturbance to their 


governors ; and, in fact, inſtead of conſidering 
their 
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their yoke as a burthen, they were taught to 
regard it as their ornament and protection, 
Nothing, therefore, was likely to ſhake the 
power of Rome in. the ifland, but the diſſen- 
fions and diſtreſſes of the Romans themſelves, 
and that dreadful period at laſt arrived. 

Rome, that had for ages given laws to na- 
Von, and diffaſed ſlavery and oppreſſion over 
the known world, at length began to ſink 
under her own magnificence. Mankind, as if 
by a general conſent, roſe. up to vindicate 
their natural freedom; almoſt every nation aſ- 

ſerting that independence which they had been 
long ſo unjuſtly deprived of. It was in theſe | 
turbulent times, that the emperors found 
themſelves obliged to recruit their legions from 
the troops that were placed to defend the 
frontier provinces. When the heart of the 
empire was contended for, it was not much 
confidered 1 in what manner the extremities were 
to be defended. In this manner, the more 
diſtant parts of the empire were frequently 
left without a guard; and the weakneſs of the 
government there, frequently excited freſh in- 
ſurrections among the natives. Theſe, with a 
thouſand other calamities, daily grew greater; 
and, as the enemies of the Roman people in- 
creaſed, their own diſſenſions among cach 
other 
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other ſcemed to increaſe f in the ſame propor- 
tion. 

During theſe ſtruggles the Britiſh youth 
were frequently wavn away into Gaul, to 
give ineffectual ſuccours to the various conten- 


ders for the empire, who, falling in every at- 


tempt, only left, the name of tyrants behind 
them, In the mean time, as the Roman forces 
decreafed in Britain, the Picts and Scots con- 


tinued ſtill more boldly to infeſt the northern 


parts; and croſſing the friths, which the Ro- 
mans could not guard, in little wicker boats, 


covered with leather, filled the country where- 


ever they came with ſlaughter and conſterna- 


tion. When repulſed by ſuperior numbers, as 
was at firſt always the caſe, they retired with 
the ſpoil, and watched for the next opportu- 


nity of invaſion, when the Romans were drawn 
away into the remoter parts of the iſland. 


"Theſe enterpriſes were often repeated, and 


as often repreſſed, but ſtill with diminiſhing 
vigour on the fide of the defendants. The 
ſouthern natives being accuſtomed to have re- 


courſe to Rome, as well for protection as for 
laws, made ſupplications to the emperors, and 


had one legion ſent over for their defence. This 
relief was in the beginning attended with the 


: fefired effect, the barbarous invaders were re- 
ae | 
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pulſed and driven back to their native deſerts 
2 mountains. They returned, however, 
when the Roman forces were withdrawn; and 
although they were again repulſed by the aſſiſt- 


ance of a legion once more ſent from Rome, yet 


they too well perceived the weakneſs of the 
enemy, and their own ſuperior {kill in arms. 
At length, in the reign of Valentinian the 
23 the empire of Rome began to tremble 
for its capital, and being fatigued with 
diſtant expeditions, informed the wretched 
Britons, whom their own arts had enfeebled, 
that they were now no longer to expect 


foreign protection. They accordingly, drew 
away from the iſland all the Romans, and 


many of the Britons who were fit for military 
ſeryices. Thus, taking their laſt leave of the 


iſland, they left. the natives to the choice of 
their own government and kings. They gave 


them the. beſt inſtructions the calamitous times 
would permit, for exercifing- their arms, and 


repairing their ramparts. They helped the 


natives to erect a-new a wall of ftone built by 
the emperor Severus acroſs the iſland, which 
they had not at that time artizans ſKilful 


3 enough among themſelves to repair. Havins 1 
thus prepared for their departure in a friendly 
manner, the Romans left the iſland, never more 
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It may be doubted, whether the arts which 


the Romans planted among the iſlanders were 
not rather prejudicial than ſerviceable to them, 
as they only contributed to invite the invader, 
without furniſhing the means of defence. If 
| we conſider the many public ways, and villas 
of pleaſure that were then among them, the 
many ſchools inſtituted for the inſtruction of 
youth, the numberleſs coins, ſtatues, teſſelated 
pavements, and other curioſities that were 
common at that time, we can have no doubt 
but that the Britons made a very conſiderable 
progreſs 1 in the arts of peace, although they 
declined in thoſe of war. But, perhaps, an 


attempt at once to introduce theſe advantages 


will ever be ineffectual. The arts of peace 
and refinement muſt rife by flow degrees =. 
every country, and can never be propagated 
with the ſame rapidity by which new govern- 
ments may be introduced. It will take, per- 
haps, a courſe of ſome centuries, before a bar- 


barous people can entirely adopt the manners 


of their conquerors; ſo that all the pains be- 
ſtowed by the Romans i in educating the Bri- 
tons, only ſerved to render them a more de- 
firable object of invaſion, and dreſſed them up 
2s victims for ſucceeding ſlaughter. bs 
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ing the courſe of near "four centuries. 
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C H A P. III. 


The Dairons and SAXONS. 


Wie Britons being now left to them- 
ſelves, conſidered their new liberttes as their 
greateſt calamity. They had been long 
taught to lean upon others for ſupport; and 
that now taken away, they found themſelves 

too feeble to make any oppoſition. Far from 
practiſing the leſſons they had received from 
the Romans, they aggravated their misfor- 
tunes with unavailing complaints, which only 
ſerved to render them ſtill more contemptible. 
| Unaccuſtomed both to the perils of war, and 
to the cares of civil government, they found 
themſelves incapable of forming, or executing 
any meaſures for reſiſting the incurſions of 
their barbarous invaders. Though the Ro- 
man ſoldiers were drawn away, their families 
and deſcendents were till ſpread over the face 
of the country, and left without a ſingle perſon 
of conduct or courage to defend them. To 
complete the meaſure of their wretchedneſs, 
the few men of any note who remained among 
them, were infe ted with the ambition of being 

| ET foremoſt 5 
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foremoſt in command; and diſregarding the 


common enemy, were engaged in diſſenſions 
among each other. 


In the mean time, the Picts and Scots, 


united together, began to look upon Britain 
as their own, and attacked the northern wall 
with redoubled forces. This rampart, though 


formerly built of ſtone, had been ſome time 
before repaired with ſods; and, conſequently, 
was but ill fitted to repreſs the attacks of a 


perſevering enemy. The aſſailants, therefore, 


were not at the trouble of procuring military 
engines, or battering rams to overthrow j it, but 


with 1ron hooks pulled down the inactive 
defenders from the top, and then undermined 
the fortification at their leiſure. Having thus 
opened to themſelves a paſlage, they ravaged 


the whole country with imp 


and mountains. 


In this exigence, the unbappy Nate had a 
third time recourſe to Rome, hoping to extort 


by importunity, that aſſiſtance which was de- 
nied upon prudential morives, Ætius, the re- 
nowned general of Valentinian, had about that 


time gained conſiderable advantages over the 


Goths, and ſeemed to give freſh hopes of re- 


foring the Roman empire. It was to him 


they 


A nity, while the 
Britons fought precarious ſhelter i in their woods 
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they, applied for ſuccour, in a ſtrain of the 
PT abject. ſolicitation. The Barbarians, ſaid 
they, on the one hand, drive us into the ſea; the 


fea, on the other, drives us back upon the Barba- 


rians. We have. only the hard chioce left us, of 
prriſhing by the ſword, or being drowned in the deep, | 


Such, however, were the calamities of the 


A. D, 448. 


Romans themſelves, ſurrounded as they were 
by myriads of ſavage nations, that they could 
yield no aſſiſtance to ſuch remote and unſer- 
viceable allies. 6 


The Britons thus nealotied, were r 


to deſpair; ; while, having left their fields un- 
_ cultivated, they began to find the miſeries of 
famine, added to the horrors of war. It hap- 
pened, however, that the barbarians them- 
_ ſelves began to feel the ſame inconveniences 
in a country which they had ravaged ; and 
being barrafſed by the irruptions of the Bri- 
tons, as well as the want of neceſſaries, 
they were obliged to retreat from the 
ſouthern parts of the kingdom iden with 


ſpoil. 


The enemy TWP ths: left the: country. 

open, the Britons, joyfully--1 iſlued from their 

mountains and foreſts, and purſued once more 

their uſual, arts of huſbandry; which were at- 

| Fabel with: ſuch abundatice- the ſueceeding 
/ FO 
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ſeaſon, that they ſoon forgot all their paſt mi- 8 
ſeries. But it had been happy for them, if 
plenty had not removed one evil to plant an- 
other. They began, from a ſtate of famine, 
to indulge themſelves in ſuch riot and luxury, 
that their bodies were totally ener vated, "0 
their minds debauehed. 

Thus entirely occupied in the enjoyment of 
the preſent intetval "of ' peace, they made no. 
proviſion © for reſiſting the enemy who were c 
only taking breath to renew their former in- 


vaſions. Chriſtianity, indeed, had been intro- 
duced among them ſome time defoke; though, 


at what period, is not certainly known: however, 
to the other calamities of the ſtate were added 
all their diſputes in theology. „The diſciples 

of Pelagius, who was a native of Britain, had 


increaſed in a great degree; and the clergy, 8 
who conſidered his opinions as heretical, 


were more ſolicitouſſy employed in reſiſting ; 
them, than in oppoſing the common enemy, 
Befides all theſe calamities, a terrible peſti- 
lence viſited the ſouthern parts of the iſland, . 
which thinned its inhabitants, and totally de- i 
prived them of all power of reſiſtance. 


It was in this deplorable and enfeebled ſtate, ” 


that the Britons were informed of freſh-prepa- 
rations for an Invaſion from their mercileſs 5 


Vo. I. D | 1 northern 


6 ; | | | be” 
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northern neighbours. Wherefore, to oppoſe 
their progreſs, they pitched upon Vortigern 
as their general and ſovereign, a prince who 
is faid to have raiſed himſelf to the ſu- 
preme command by the murder of his prede- 
ceſſor. a ſtep was only productive of freſh 
calamities. Vortigern, inſtead of exerting 


what ſtrength yet remained in the kingdom, 
only ſet himſelf to look about for foreign aſ- 
fiſtance z and the Saxons appeared to him at 
once the moſt martial, and the moſt - likely to 


eſ pouſe his intereſts. 
The Saxons were one branch of * Go- 


thic nations, which, ſwarming from the- nor- 
thern hive, came down to give laws, manners, 

and liberty to the reſt of Europe. A part 

of this people, under. the name of Suevi, had, 
ſome time before Cæſar's inyafion of Gaul, ſub- 
dued and poſſefled an extenſive empire in 
Germany. - Theſe, for their ſtrength and va- 
lour, were formidable to all the German na- 

tions, and ſuppoſed to be more than a match 

for the gods themſelves in war. They were 
afterwards divided into feveral' nations, and 
ceeach became famous for ſabduing that country 
which was the object of its invaſion.— France, 

1 Gerniany,.. and England, were. en the 
| number. of their conqueſts. 1055 


There 
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'There is a period between ſavage rudeneſs 
and exceffive refinement, which ſeems pecu- 
liarly adapted for the purpoſes of war, and 
which fits mankind for great atchievements. 
In this ſtate of half refinement, when com- 
pared to the Britons, the Saxons were at the 
time their aſſiſtance was thought neceſſary. 
They dreſſed with ſome degree of elegance, 
which the generality of the Britons, even 


though ſo long under the inſtitutions of the 


Romans, had not yet learned to practiſe. 
Their women uſed linen garments, trimmed 
and ſtriped with purple. Their hair was 
bound in wreaths, or fell in curls upon their 
ſnoulders; their arms were bare and their 
boſoms vincovered ; faſhions, which, in ſome 


meaſure; ſeem peculiar to the ladies of Eng- 


land to this day. Their government was ge- 
nerally an elective monarchy, and ſometimes 
a republic. Their commanders. were choſen 
for their merit, and diſmiſſed from duty when 


their authority was no longer needful. The 
ſalaries they were ſupplied with, ſeldom 


exceeded a bare ſubſiſtence; and the honours 
they received, were the only reward of their ſu- 
perior dangers. and fatigues. The cuſtom of 
trying by twelve men is of Saxon original: 


3 


Nee was unknown among them, and they 
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were taught to 2 death to a ſhameful 
exiſtence. We are told by Marcellinus, that 2 
body of them being taken-riſoners, were 
kept for exhibition on th amphitheatre at 
Rome, as gladiators for the entertainment of 
the people. The morning, however, on which 
they were expected to perform, they were 
every one found dead in his cell, each chuſ- 
ing rather a voluntary death than to be the 
ignominous inſtruments of brutal pleaſure to 
their conquerors. The chaſtity of this people 
ED equally remarkable; and to be without 
children, was to be without praiſe. But their 
f chief excellence, and what they moſt gloried 
in, was their, Kill i in war. They had, in ſome 
- meaſure, learned. difciplins from the Romans, 
whom they had often defeated, and had, for a 
century and a half before, made frequent de- 
ſcents upon the coaſts of Britain, for the ſake of 
plunder. T hey were, therefore, a very formi- 
dable enemy to the Romans when ſettled there; 
and an officer was appointed: to' oppoſe their 
4 inroads, under the title of the Count of the Saxon 
ſhore. Tlius, « ever reſtleſs and bold, they con- 


E fidered war as their trade; ; and” were, in conſe- 
quence, taught to conſider victory as a doubt- 
ful advantage, but courage as a certain good. I 
A ne howev fy epfirely addicted to wer, 

| * has 
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has ſeldom wanted the i imputation of cruelty, 
as thoſe. terrors which are oppoſed without 
fear, are often inflicted without regret, The 


Saxons are repreſented as a very cruel nation; 


but we muſt remember, that their enemies 
have drawn the picture. FE, rl 
It was upon this people that Vong 
turned his eyes for ſuccour againſt the Pias 


and Scots, whoſe, crueltics, perhaps, were ſtill 
more flagrant. It certainly was not without 
the moſt preſſing invitations that the Saxons 
deigned to eſpouſe their cauſe; and we are yet 
in poſſeſſion of the form of their requeſt, as left 
us by Wittichindus, a cotemporary hiſtorian of 
ſome credit. The poor and diſtreſſed Britons, 


« almoſt worn out by hoſtile invaſions, and 
- 


harraſſed by continual incurſions, are hum- 

cc ble ſuppliants to you, moſt valiant 8 Saxons, 

cc for ſuccour, We are poſlefſed of a wide, wx © 
te tended, and fertile country; this we yield 
wholly to be at your devotion and command. 


„ Beneath the wings of your valour we ſeek 
MM 


L , 


* for ſafety, and ſhall, willingly undergo what- 
4 ever ſervices you may hereafter be pleaked 


4 « to impoſe.” 


I was no difagreeable circumſtance” to "theſe 


| conquerors, to be thus invited into a country 
YM. upon which they had, for ages before, been 
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forming deſigns. In conſequence, therefore, 
of Vortigern's ſolemn invitation, they arrived 
with fifteen hundred men, under the command 
of Hengiſt and Horſa, who were brothers, 
and landed on the iſle of Thanet. There they 
did not long remain inactive; but, being joined 
by the Britiſh forces, they boldly marched 
againſt the Picts and Scots, who had advanced 
as far as Lincolnſhire, and ſoon gained a com- 
plete victory over them. 
Hengiſt and Horſa poſſeſſed great credit 
among «their countrymen at home, and had 
heen much celebrated for their valour and the 
| ſplendor of their deſcent. They were believed 
to be ſprung from Woden, who was worſhipped 
as a god among this people, and were ſaid to 
be no more than the fourth in deſcent from 
him. This report, how fabulous ſoever, did 
not a little contribute to increaſe their authority 
among their aſſociates; and being ſenſible of 
the fertility of the country to which they 
came, and the barrenneſs of that which they 
had left behind, they invited over great num- 
bers of their countrymen to become ſharers in 
their new expedition. It was no difficult 
matter to perſuade the Saxons to embrace an 
enterprize, which promiſed at once an oppor- 
Fury of diſplaying their valour, and of re- 
warding 


Far 
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warding their rapacity, Accordingly, they ſent a.v. 4. 


over a freſh ſupply of five thouſand men; who 
paſſed over in ſeventeen veſſels. 


It was now, but too late, that the Britons 


began to entertain apprehenfions of their new 


allies, whoſe numbers they found augmenting 
as their ſervices became leſs neceſlary, They 


had long found their. chief protection in paſ- 8 
| five ſubmiſſion; and they reſolved, upon this 


occafion, to bear every encroachment with 
patient reſignation. But the Saxons being de- 
termined to come to a rupture with them, eaſi- 
ly found a pretext, in complaining, that their 
ſubſidies were ill paid, and their proviſions 
Fſithdrawn. They, therefore, demanded that 
theſe grievances thould be immediately re- 


dreſſed, otherwiſe they would do themſelves - 
_— 

| juſtice ; and, in the mean time, they engaged 

in a treaty with the Picts, whom they had been 

called in to repreſs. The Britons, impelled by 

the urgeney of their calamities, at length took 


up arms; and having depoſed Vortigern, by 


whoſe counſel and vices they were thus redu- 
ced to an extremity, they put themſelves un- 
der the command of Vortimer, his fon, Many 


were the battles fought between theſe enraged 


nations, their hatred to each other being ſtill 
more enflamed by the difference of their reli- 


D 4 Lion, 
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en 


gion, the Brirons being all Chriſtians, and 
the Saxons, ſtill remaining in a ſtate of idolatry, 
There is little to entertain the reader in thy 


narration. of battles, where rather obſtinate ya. 


lour than prudent, conduct procured , the vic- 
tory ; 3 and, indeed, the, accounts given us of 


them arg very oppoſite, when deſcribed by Bri- 


tiſn and Saxon annaliſts. | However, the pro- 
grels the latter ſtill made in the iſland, ſuflici- 
cently proves the advantage to have been on 


Their file; alrnough, in a battle fought at 


Eglesford, Horla, i the Saxon general, was ſlain, 
But a fingle victory, or even a repctition of 


Tucceds, could avail but little againſt an enemy 
continually reinforced from abroad; for Hen- 
8 gilt, now becoming ſole commander,. and pro- 
. curing conſtant ſupplies from his native coun- 
try, carried devaſtation into the moſt remote 
corners of Eritain. Cbie fly anxious to ſpread 


the terror of his arms, he ſpared neither ſex, 


age, or condition, but laid all the country de- 
ſolate before him. The prieſts and biſhops 
found no protg&tion from their ſacred calling, 
but were flaughrered upon their altars. The 
people were maſſacred in heaps ;. . and ſome, 
chufing life upon the moſt abject terms, were 
contented to become ſlaves to the victors. It 


Was about this me, that numbers, deſerting 


— — — > >< 


their 
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Wane bly country, fled over to the province 
= of: Armorica, fince-called Brittany, where they 


ſettled in great numbers, among a people of the 


ſame manners and language with themſelv es. 
The Britiſh Afibrians. 4 in order to account fot 
the eaſy conqueſt of their country by the Saxons, 
alſign their treachbry, not leſs than their valour, 
45 4 principal cauſe. T bey alledge that Vorti- 


gern was artfully"inveigled into a paſſion for 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengiſt; and, in order 


to marry ber, was induced to ſettle the fertile 


provinces of Kent upon her father, from whence 


the Saxons could never after be removed. * 
is alledged afſo that, upon the death of Vorti- | 


mer, which happened ſhortly after the victory 
he obtained at Eglesford, Vortigern | his father 


was reinſtated upen the throne. * It is added 
that this weak monarch accepting of a feſtiy al 


1. 


8 from Hengiſt, three hundred of his nobiſity 


were treacherouſly ſlaughtered, and himſelf de- 
YT Banca as a captive. 


=. 


Be theſe facts as they - may, it is certain that 
the affairs of the Britons gradually declined, 


and they found but a temporary relief in the 


valour of one or two of their ſucceeding kings. 
After the death of Vortimer, Ambroſius, a 


Briton, though of Roman deſcent, was inveſted 


pith the command, and in ſome meaſure proved 


ts 
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ſucceſsful in uniting his countrymen againſt the 


Saxons He penetrated with his army into 
the very heart of their poſſeſſions, and though 


he fought them with doubtful advantage, yet 


he reſtored the Britiſh intereſt and dominion, 
Still, however, Hengiſt kept his ground in the 
country; and inviting over a new tribe of 
Saxons, under the command of his brother 


Qcta, he ſettled them in Northumberland. 
As for himſelf, he kept poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Kent, comprehending alſo Middleſex 


and Eſſe x, fixing his royal ſeat at Canterbury, 


And leaving his ee anima to his 


13 
After the hay of Hengift, - Rey other 


Girman tribes, allured by the ſucceſs of their 
countrymen, went over in great numbers. A 


body of their countrymen, under the conduct 


of Ella, and his three ſons, had ſome time be- 
-fore laid rhe foundation of the kingdom of the 


South Saxons, though not without great oppo- 


ſition and bloodſhed. This new. kindom in- 


cluded Surry, Suſſex, and the New Foreſt 3 


| 6 extended to the frontiers of Kent, 


Another tribe of Saxons, under the com · 


; —_ of Cerdic and his fon Kenric, landed in 
the Weſt, and from thence took the name of 


Weſt Saxons, Theſe met a very vigorous op- 


F 3 Poſition 
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poſition from the natives, but being reinforced 


from Germany, and aſſiſted by their country- 
men on the iſland, they routed the Britons; 


and, although retarded in their progreſs by the 


celebrated king Arthur, they had firength 


enough to keep poſſeſſion of the conqueſts 
| they had already made. Cerdic, therefore, 


with his ſon Kenric, eſtabliſhed the third 

| Saxon kingdom in the fland, namely, that of 
the Weſt Saxons, including the counties of 
Hants, Dorſet, n n _ che "= * 
WM ight.. 1 


It was in oppoſing mis Simon invaded that 
che celebrated prince Arthur acquired his 


fame. Howſoever- unſucceſsful: all his valour 
might have been in the end, yet his name 


makes ſo great a figure in the fabulous annals 
of the times, that ſome notice muſt be taken 
of him. This prince is of ſuch obſcure origi- 


nal, that ſomè authors ſuppoſe him to be the 
ſon of king Ambroſius, and others only his 
nephew ; others again affirm that he was a 


Corniſh prince, and ſon of Gurlois king f 
that province. However this be, it is certain 


he was a commander of great valour, and eould 
courage alone repair the miſerable ſtate of the 


Britons, his might have been effectual. Ac- 


cording to Nennius, and the moſt authentic 
. 5 ho hiſ- 
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hiſtorians, he is ſaid to have worſted the exon 
in twelve ſucceſſive battles. In one of theſe, 


namely, that fought at Caerbadon, in Berks, f it 


is aſſerted that be killed no leſs than four hun- 


drxed and forty of the enemy with his. own 
hand. But the Saxons were too numerous and 
powerful to be extirpated by the deſultory ef. 
forts of ſingle valour ; ſo that a peace, and not 
conqueſt, were the immediate fruits of his vic- 
tories. The enemy, therefore, ſtill gained 
ground; and this prince, in the decline of life, 
had tHe, mortification, from ſome domeſtic 


troubles of his own, to be à patient ſpectator 
of their eneroachments. His firſt wife had 


been carried off by Melnas, king of Somerſet- 
ſhire, who detained her a whole year at Glaſ- 


tonbury, till Arthur, diſcovering the place of 
her retreat, advanced with an army againſt the 
raviſher, and obliged him to give her back, by 
the meditation of Gildas Albanius. In his ſe- 


cond wife, perhaps, he might have been more 


fortunate, as we have no mention made of her; 
but it was otherwiſe with his third. conſort, 
| who was debauched by his own nephew. Mor- 
dred. This produced a rebellion, in which 


the king and his traiterous. kinſman meeting in 


battle, tex flew « each Whery... 


In 
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In the mean time, while the Saxons were 


thus gaining ground in the Weſt, their country- 


men were not leſs active in other parts of the 


and. - Adventurers ſtill continuing to pour A. p. 57s. 


over from Germany, one body of them, under 
the command of Uffa, ſeized upon the coun- 
ties of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and 
gave their commander the title of King of the 


Eaſt Angles, which was This: wee Saxon 
menen founded in Britain. | ) 


Another body of theſe e "apices A.D. 535. 


"8 kingdom under the title of Eaſt Saxony, or 


Eſſex, comprehending Eſſex, Middleſex, and 


part of Hertfordſhire. This kingdom, which 
was diſmembered from that of Kent, formed 


tain. | 
The Hog dem of Mercia Was bend EY 


was eſtabliſhed by theſe fierce invaders, com- 


prehending all the middle counties, from the 
banks of the Severn to the froetices of the two 
laſt named kingdom. , 

The ſeventh and laſt kingdom which they 
obtained was that of Northumberland, one of 
the moſt powerful and extenſive of them all. 
| This was formed from the union of two ſmaller 


i Saxon kingdoms, the one called Bernicia, con- 
taining the preſent county of Northumberland 


6 


and 


the fifth Saxon TEENY: Sunder 1 in Bri- 
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and the biſhoprick of Durham; the- ſubjects 
of the other, called the Deiri, extending them- 
ſelves over Lancaſhire and Vorkſhire. Theſe 
kingdoms were united in the perſon of Ethel- 
frid, king of Northumberland, by the expul- 
ſion of Edwin, his brother-in-law, from the 
kingdom of the ene 8 0 cy ſeizure of his 
domin ions. 7 
In this manner the natives icing! overpowers 
| aj or entirely expelled, ſeven kingdoms were 
eſtabliſhed in Britain, which have been fince 
well known by the name of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy. The unfortunate Britons. having been 
exhauſted by continual wars, and even worn 
out by their own victoties, were reluctantly 
compelled to forſake the more fertile parts of 
the country, and to take refuge in the moun- 
tainous parts of Wales and Cornwall. All the 
veſtiges of Roman luxury were now almoſt to- 
tally deſtroyed by the conquerors, who rather 
aimed at enjoying the comforts of life than its 
magnificence. The few natives who were not 
either maffacred or expelled their. habitations, 
were reduced to the moſt abject ſlavery, and 
employed i in cultivating thoſe grounds for their 
new maſters, Which Try onee claimed as their 


owns | 
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From this time Britiſh-and Roman cuſtoms 
entirely ceaſed in the iſland; the language which 
bad been either Latin ar Celtie, was diſcontinued, 
and the Saxon or Engliſh, only was ſpoken; 
The land, before divided into colonies or go- 
vernments, was cantoned into ſhires with 
Saxon appellations to diſtinguiſh them, The 
habits of the people in peace, and arms in war, 
their titles of honour, their laws, and methods 
of trial by jury, were continued as originally 
practiſed by the Germans, only with ſuch alters 
ations as increaſing civilization produced. 
Conquerors, although they diſſeminate their 
own laws and manners, often borrow from the 
people they ſubdue. In the preſent inſtance 
they imitated the Britons in their government, 
by deſpotic and hereditary monarchies, while 
their exemplary chaſtity, and their abhorrence ; 

of ſlavery, were quite forgotten. 
The Saxons being thus eſtabliſhed in all the 
defirable parts of the iſland, and having no 
longer the Britons to contend with, began to 
quarrel among themſelves. A country divided 
into a number of petty independent principa- 
lities, muſt ever be ſubject to contention, as 
jealouſy and ambition have more frequent in- 
centives to operate. The wars therefore and 
revolutions of theſe little rival ſtates were ex- 


tremely 
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tremely numerous, and the accounts of them 
have ſwelled the hiſtorian's page. But theſe, 
accounts are ſo confuſedly written, the mate- 
rials ſo dry, unintereſting, and filled with ſuch 
improbable adventures, that a repetition of 
them can gratify neither the reader's Judgment 
nor curioſity, Inſtead, therefore, of entering in- 
to a detail of tumultuous battles, petty treach- 
eries, and obſcure ſucceſſions, it will be more 
conformable to the preſent plan, to give ſome 
account of the introduction of Chriſtianity 
among the Saxons, Which happened 28 | 
This dreary period. | 5 
The Chriſtian religion never ſuffered more 

| orketutich than it underwent in-Britain from 
the barbarity of the Saxon pagans, who burn- 
cd all the churches, ſtained the altars with the 
blood of the clergy, and maſſacred all thoſe 


whom they found profeſſing Chriſtianity. This 


deplorable ſtate of religion in Britain was firſt 
taken into conſideration by St. Gregory, who 
vas then pope, and he undertook to ſend miſ- 
ſionaries thither. It is ſaid, that, before his 
clevation to the papal chair, he chanced one 
day to paſs through the flaye-market at Rome, 
and perceiving ſome children of great beauty, 
who were, ſet up for ſale, he enquired about 
. country, and finding they were Engliſh 
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pages, he is ſaid to have cried out, in the La- 


tin language; Non Angli fed Anveli forent; f. Nut 
Chriſtiani: They would not be Englith, ür 


Angels, had they been Chriſtians. From that 


time he was ſtruck with an ardent deffre to 
convert that unenlightened nation; and àctual- 
1y embarked in a ſhip for Britain, when his 
| pious intentions were fruſtrated by his being 
detained at Rome by the populace; who 
loved him. He did not however lay afide 


his holy reſolution; for, having ſucceeded to 


the papal chair, he ordered a monk, named 
Auguſtine, and others of the ſame fraternity, 


to undertake the miſſion into Britain. It was 


not without ſome reluctance that theſe reve- 
rend men undertook ſo dangerous a taſk ; but 
ſome favourable circumſtances in Britain ſeem- 


ed providentially to prepare the way for their 


arrival. Ethelbert, king of Kent, in his fa- 
ther's life-time had married Bertha, the only 
daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, one of the 
deſcendants. of Clovis, king of Gaul. But 
before he was admitted to this alliance, 
he was obliged to ſtipulate that this princeſs 
ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of her religion, 
which was that of Chriſtianity. She was there- 
fore attended to Canterbury, the place of her 
reſidence, by Luidhard, a Gauliſh prelate, who 
officiated in a church dedicated to St. Martin, 
A 8 which 
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which had been built by the Romans, near the 
walls of Canterbury. The exempiary conduct 
and powerful preaching of this primitive bi. 
ſhop, added te the queen's learning and zal, 


made very ſtrong impreſſions upon the king, 
as well as the reſt of his ſubjects, in favour. of 
Chriſtianity, The general reception of this 


holy religion all over the continent, might alſo 
eontribute to diſpoſe the minds of theſe idolz- 
ters for its admiſſion, and make the attempt leſs 


dangerous than Auguſtine and his aſſociates a: 


firſt ſuppoſed. 
This pious monk, upon his "wy a in 
the Ifle of Thanet, ſent one of his interpreters 


to the Kentiſh king, declaring he was come 
from Rome with offers of eternal ſalvation.” In 
the mean time he and his followers lay in the 
open air, that they might not, according 
to the belief of the times, by entering a 


Saxon houſe, ſubject themſelves to the power 


of heathen necromancy. The king immediate- 
I ordered them to be furniſhed with all ne- 
ceſſaries, and even viſited them, though with- 


out declaring himſelf as yet in their favour. 


Auguſtine, however, encouraged by this fa- 
vourable reception, and now ſeeing a proſpect 
of ſucceſs, proceeded with redoubled zeat to 
1 preach the goſpel, and even endeavoured to 
call in the aid of miracles to enforcs his ex- 
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hortations. So much aſſiduity, together with 
the earneſtneſs of his addreſs, the auſterity of 
his life, and the example of his followers, at laft 


| powertully operated. The king openly eſpouſed 
i the Chriſtian religion, while his example 
| wrought ſo ſucceſsfully on his ſubjects, that 


numbers of them came voluntarily to be baptiz- 


f ed, their miſſioner loudly declaring againſt any 

| coercive means towards their converſion. The 
| heathen temples being purified, were changed to 
| places of Chriſtian worſhip, and ſuch churches as 


had been ſuffered to decay were repaired. The 


| more to facilitate the reception of Chriſtianity, 
| the pope enjoined his miſſioner to remove the 
BY pagan idols, but not to throw down the altars, 
| obſerving, that the people would be allured to 
frequent thoſe places, which they had formerly 
been accuſtomed to revere. He alſo permitted 
him to indulge the people in thoſe feaſts and 
chearful entertainments which they had been 


formerly accuſtomed to celebrate near the 


places of their idolatrous worſhip. The people 
thus exchanged their ancient opinions with 
. readineſs, ſince they found themſelves indulged 
in thoſe innocent relaxations which are only 
immoral when carried to an exceſs. Auguf- 
tine was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
endowed. with authority over all the Britiſh 
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churches, and his aſſociates, having ſpread 


ful of the reſt: Edwin, a wiſe, brave, and 


married to Ethelburga, the daughter of 


ther, who had been the inſtrument of convert. 
ing her huſband and his ſubjects to Chriſtiani- 
ty, carried Paulinus, a learned biſhop, with 


ſtipulated for the free exerciſe of her religion. 
Edwin, whom his queen unceaſingly ſolicited 


tated on the propoſal, willing to examine its 
doctrines before he declared in their favour. 
Accordingly he held ſeveral conferences with 
Paulinus, diſputed with his counſellors, medi- 
| tated alone, and, after a ſerious diſcuffion, de- 
clared himſelf a Chriſtian. The high prieſt 


| alſo of the pagan ſuperſtition ſoon 2 declar- 


| linus, the whole body of the people una- 
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that converſion which was ſo happily begun. 

The kingdom of the Heptarchy which next 
embraced the Chriſtian faith was that of 
Northumberland, at that time the molt power- 


active prince, then. king of the country, was 


Ethelbert, who had been {ſo lately converted. 
This princeſs, emulating the glory of her mo- 


her into Northumberland, having pfeviouſly 


to embrace Chriſtianity, for a long time heſi- 


ing himſelf a convert to the arguments of Pau- | 


nimouſly followed their example. 4 _ 
"The 
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The authority of Edwin, who was thus 


converted, ſoon after prevailed upon Earp- 


wold, the king of the Eaſt Angles, to embrace 
Chriſtianity. This monarch, however, after 


the death of Edwin, relapſed into his former 


idolatry, at the perſuaſion of his wife. But 


upon his deceaſe, Sigebert, his half-brother, 
who had been educated in France, reſtored 
Chriſtianity, and introduced learning among 


the Angles. 
Mercia, the moſt powerful kingdom of all 


the Saxon heptarchy, owed its converſion, like 


the former, to a woman. The wife of Peada, 


who was the daughter of Oſwy, king go 


Northumberland, having been bred in the 


Chriſtian faith, employed her influence with 
ſucceſs in converting her huſband and his ſub- 


jets. But it ſeems the new religion was at- 


tended with ſmall influence on the manners of 


that fierce people, as we find Otto, one of their 
new converted kings, in a few reigns after, 


treacherouſly deſtroying Ethelbert, king of 


the Faſt Angles, at an entertainment to which 
be had been invited. However, to make a- 
tonement for this tranſgreſſion, we find him 


paying great court to the clergy, giving the 
tenth of his goods to the church, and making 


A pilgrimage © to Rome, where his riches pro- 
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cured him the papal abſolution, It was upon 
this occaſion, the better to ingratiate himſelf 


with the pope, that he engaged to pay him a 
yearly donation for the ſupport of an Engliſh 


college at Rome; and, in order to raiſe the 


ſum, he impoſed a tax of a penny on each 
| houſe. poſſeſſed of thirty pence a year. This 


impoſition being afterwards generally levied 
throughout the kingom, went by the name of 


Peter-pence, and in ſucceeding times gave riſe | 
to many eccleſiaſtical abuſes. 


In the kingdom of Eſſex, Sebert, who was 


nephew to Ethelbert, king of Kent, of whoſe 
| converſion we have already made mention, was 
alſo prevailed upon by his uncle to embrace 


the Chriſtian religion. His ſons, howerer, re- 
lapſed into idolatry, and baniſhed Melitus, the 


Chriſtian biſhop, from their territories, be- 


cauſe he refuſed to let them eat the white 


bread which was diſtributed at the commu- 


nion. But Chriſtianity was reſtored two or 


three reigns after, by Sigebert the Good ; and 


ſuch was the influence of its doctrines upon 


Offa, the third in ſucceffion from him, that he 
went upon a pilgrimage to Rome, and ſhut 


himſelf up during the 8 of his life i in a . 
 Floiſter, - 


We 
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We know but Fittle of the propagation of 


Chriſtianity in the kingdom of Sufſex ; but 
this being the ſmalleſt of all the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, it is probable that it was governed in 


its opinions by ſome of its more powerful 
; ' neighbours. It is ſaid, that, during the reign 


of Cifla, one of its kings, which continued 


ſeventy-ſix years, the kingdom fell into a 
total dependence upon that of Weſſex, and to 


| this it is probable that it owed its conver- 


hon. 

The Lingdom of Weſſex, which i in the end 
ſwallowed up all the reſt, deſerves our more 
particular attention. This principality „which, 


as has been already related, was founded by 


Cerdic, was, of all the Saxon eſtabliſnments 


in Britain, the moſt active and warlike. The 
great oppoſition the invaders of this province 

originally met from the natives, whom they 

expelled, not without much bloodſhed, ſerved 


to carry their martial ſpirit tothe higheſt pitch. 


Cerdic was ſusceeded by his fon Kenrle and 
he by Ceanhin, a prince more ambitious and 
enterprifing than either of the former. He 
had, by waging continual war againſt the Bri- 
tons, added a great part of the counties of 


Deren and Somerſet to his dominions; ; and, 


not ſatisfied with conqueſts over his natural 
enemies, he attacked the Saxons themſelves, 
TEE 
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till, becoming terrible to all, he provoked a 
general confederacy againſt him. This com- 
bination took place; ſo that he was at laſt ex- 
pelled the throne, and died in exile and mi- 
ſery. His two ſons ſucceeded ; and, after a 
ſucceſñion of two more, Kynegils inherited the 
crown. This prince embraced Chriſtianity 
through the perſuaſion of Oſwald, the king of 
Northumberland, his ſon in-law. After ſome 
_ ſucceeding obſcure reigns, Ceodwalla mounted 
the throne, an enterpriſing, warlike, and ſuc- 
ceſsful prince. He ſubdued entirely the king- 
dom of Suſſe lex, and annexed | it to his own do- 

minions. He made alſo ſome attempts upon 
| Kent, but was repulſed with vigour. Ina, his 
ſucceſſor, was the moſt renowned and illuſ- 
trious of all the kings who reigned } in England 
* uring the heptarchy. This monarch inherited 
the military virtues of Ceodwalla, but im- 
proved by policy, juſtice, and prudence. He 
made war upon the Britons, who yet remained 
in Som erſetſnire, and having totally ſubdued that 
prov ince, he treated the vanquiſhed with a hu- 
manity hitherto unknown to the Saxon con- 
qucrors. In leſs than a year after he mounted 
the throne. of Weſſex, he was declared mo- 
narch of the Anglo- -Saxons, a remarkable proof 
of the great character he had acquired. He 


compiled a body of Jaws, which ſerved as thy 
05 ground: 


J 
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ground- work of thoſe which were afterwards 
publiſhed by Alfred. He alſo aſſembled a 
general council of the clergy, in which it was 


determined, that all churches, monaſteries, 
and places of religious worſhip which had gone 


| to ruin or decay, ſhould be rebuilt and repait- 
ed. At length, after a diſtinguiſhed reign of 
thirty-ſeven years, in the Keine of life, he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome; and on his re- 


turn home, ſhut himſelf up in a cloiſter, where 
he died. To him ſucceeded Oſwald, Cu- 
dred, Sigebert, Cenulph, and Brithric; all 
theſe claiming the crown, not entirely by here- 


| ditary right, nor yet torally 3 their ta- 
mily pretenſions. 


It was in the reign of the laft mentioned mo- 


narch, that Egbert, a Srand- nephew of the 


late king Ina, began to grow very popular "ns 
mog the Weſt Saxons, both on account of his 
family and private merit. Being ſenfible, how- 
ever, of the danger of popularity, under ſuch * 
a jealous monarch as Brithric, he withdrew ee. 
_ cretly into France, to the court of Charle- 
magne, at that time the moſt poliſhed prince of 
- Europe. This was a ſchool, in which young 
Egbert failed not to make a rapid proſiciency; 
and he ſoon acquired ſuch accompliſhments, 
both in arts and arms, as raiſed him great- 


ly 
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ly ſuperior | to any of his countrymen at- 


home. | fe INTE 
Nor was it long tere this prince bad an 


opportunity of diſplaying his natural and ac. 
quired talents to advantage. For Brithric be. 
ing poiſoned by his wife Eadburga, the nobi- 
lity recalled him from France, in order to af. 


cend the throne of his anceſtors. About that 
time alſo, a fortunate concurrence of events 


ſeemed to prepare the way for his becoming 
| fole monarch of the whole country. In all 
the kiyggdoms of the Heptarchy, an exact rule 
of ſucceſſion was but little regarded; while, 


at the ſame time, family pretenſions were not 


laid totally afide. Every perſon of the colla- 
teral line had as good a right to aſſert his 


right as thoſe who claimed by direct deſcent ; 


ſo that the reigning monarch was under con- 
tinual apprehenfions from the princes of the 
| blood, whom he was taught to conſider as 
rivals, and whoſe death alone could enſure him 
- tranquillity. From this fatal cauſe, together 
wirh the paſhon princes then had of retiring; to 
monaſteries, and the opinion of merit attend- 
ing the. preſervation of chaſtity, even in a mar- 
ried ſtate; from theſe cauſes, tay, the royal 


families had been entirely extinguiſhed in all 


om Dons: _— that of Weſſex. Thus, 
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: Egbert was the only ſurviving deſcendant of 
W choſe conquerors, who boaſted their deſcent 
. from Woden; and conlequently, beſide his 
, perſonal merit, he had hereditary pretenſions 
do the throne of the united kingdoms. 


| It is indeed probable, that he had already 
planned the union of the Heptarchy ; but, in 
| order to avert the ſuſpicions of the neighbour- 


| ing ſtatcs, he attacked the Britons in Cornwall, 


and continued to act as mediator among the 


W $2x0n princes, whoſe differences were become 


almoſt irreconcileable. His moderation in 
| theſe good offices, the prudence he manifeſted 


| in his own government, and his known capa- 
city in the affairs of war and peace, procured 


him ſuch a degree of reputation, that he was 
| ſoon confidered as chief of the Saxon Hep · 


tarchy. 


But his ambition un not to be fatinbed : 
with à mere nominal ſuper; jority ; he ſtill aimed 
| at breaking down all diſtinctions, and uniting 
theſe petty ſtates into one great and flouriſh. 
ing kingdom. The king of Mercia was the 


firſt who furniſhed him with a pretext for re- 


covering the part of his dominions, which had 


formerly been diſmembered by that ſtate. 


Beornulf, the monarch of that country, who 
had already almoſt obtained the ſovereignty 
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over the Heptarchy, taking advantage of Eg. 
bert's abſence, who was employed in quelling 
the Britons, invaded his dominions with a nu- 
merous army, „ compoſed of the flower of his 
country. Egbert was not remits in marching 
to oppoſe him, with a body of troops leſs nu- 
merous than thoſe of Beornulf, but more brave 
and reſolute. Both armies met at Wilton, and 
a battle enſuing, the Mercians were e defeated 
with terrible ſlaughter. 


In the mean time, while the vidtor purſued 
le gh into the « enemies? oo (3 he 


army, into the Fog lem of Kent, ws fon 
made himſelf maſter of the whole nation, and 
expelled Baldred, their monarch, to whom his 
ſubjects had paid a very unwilling obedience, 
The Eaſt Saxons al ſo, and part of Surry, dif- 
ſatisfied with ther f ſubjection to the Mercians, 
readily ſubmitted to Egbert; nor were the Faſt 
Angles backward in ſending ambaſſadors to 
_ crave his protection and aſſiſtance, againſt that 
nation whoſe: yoke they had for ſome time en- 
dured, and were reſolved no longer to bear. 
The Mercian king attempting to repreſs their 
defection, was defeated, and flain : and two 
years after, Ludecan, his ſucceffor, met with 
the ſame fate, W ithalf; one of their eolder- 
nw. db. Fo "on 
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men, ſoon after put himſelt at their head, but 
being driven trom province to province by the 


victorious arms of Egbert, he was, at laſt, 


obliged to take ſhelter in the abbey of Croy- 


61 3 


| 1and, while Egbert made himſelf maſter of the 

whole kingdom of Mercia. However, in or- 

der to accuſtom that people to his dominion, 

he permitted Withalf to govern the kingdom 

as a vaſſal, and tributary under him; thus, at 

once, ſatisfying his ambition, 4 5 flattering 
the people with an 1 of their former 
| ee 5 


The kingdom of Northumberland was the | 


| laſt that ſubmitted to bis authority. This ſtate 


had been long harraſſed by civil wars and uſur- 


pations : all order had been deſtroy ed among 


| the people, and the kingdom was weakened to 


ſuch a degree, that it was in no condition to 


withſtand ſuch an invader as Egbert. 5 he 
inhabitants, therefore, unable to reſiſt his 


power, and defirous of poſſeſſing ſome efta- | 


bliſhed form of government, very chearfully 


| ſent deputies, who ſubmitted to his authority, 


and expreſſed their allegiance to him as their 


lorereign. By this ſubmiſſion, all the king- 


doms of the Heptarchy were united under his 
command; but, to give ſplendour to his au- 


thority, a general council of. the- clergy and 
laity 
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laity was ſummoned at Wincheſter, where hy 
was ſolemnly crowned king of England, by 
which name the united kingdom was thence. ! e 
forward called. 

Thus, about four hundred years after the 
firſt arrival of the Saxons in Britain, all their 
| petty ſettlements were united into one great 
. ſtate, and nothing offered, but proſpects of 
peace, ſecurity, and increaſing refinement. At 
this period, namely, about the eighth century, 
the arts and ſciences, which had been before 
only* known to the Greeks and Romans, 
were diſſeminated over Europe, where they 
were ſufficient to raiſe the people above mere 
barbarians ; but yet loſt all their native 
ſplendor in the tranſplantation. The Eng- 
liſh, at this time, might be conſidered as 
polite, if compared to the naked Britons at the 
invaſion of Ceſar. The houſes, furniture, 
cloaths, eating, and all the real luxuries of 
ſenſe, were almoſt as great then as they have 
been fince. But the people were incapable of 
| ſentimental pleaſure. All the learning of the 
times was confined among the clergy ; and 
little improvement could be expected from 
their reaſonings, ſince it was one of their te- 


nets to diſcard the light of reaſon. An eclipſe 
was even by their hiſtorians talked of as an 
omen 
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omen of threatened calamities ; and magic was 
not only believed, but ſome actually behev- 
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lonaſtie obſervances were eſteemed more me- 
ritorious than active virtues; and bounty to 


the church atoned for all the violences done 
to ſociety. The nobility, whoſe duty it was 
to preſerve the military ſpirit from declining, 


began to prefer the ſloth and ſecurity of a 


cloiſter, 'to the tumult and glory of war; and 


theſe rewards, which ſhould have gone to en- 
courage the ſoldier, were laviſhed in main- 
taining the credulous indolence of monaſtic 
| ſuperſtition, 


ration-of the. ſupreme: Being. 


| tues: begs to decline-among them. . — BY 
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rom the Acceſſion of EGBERT to the Nox uA 4 

— GOT... t 

I]: might have been reaſonably expected, Ne 

that a wiſe and fortunate prince, at the head { 

of ſo great a kingdom, and ſo united and nu- Nu 

merous a people as the Engliſh then were, J 

| ſhould not only have enjoyed the fruits of i | 

peace and quiet, but left felicity to ſucceeding I] » 
generations, The inhabitants of the ſeveral 
_ Provinces, tired out with mutual diſſen— 
fions 
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tions, ſeemed to have loſt all defire of revolt · 


ing: the race of their ancient kings was extinct, | 


and none now remained, but a prince. who 
deſerved their. allegiance, both by the me- 


rit of his ſervices, and the ſplendour of his 


birth. Vet ſuch is the inability of human 


affairs, and the weakneſs of man's beſt conjec- 


| ture, that Egbert was hardly ſettled on his 
| united throne, when both he and his ſubjects 
| began to be alarmed at the approach of new 
and unknown enemies, and the iſland expoſed 


to freſh invaſions. 


Abour this time, a mighty ſwarm of thoſe 
nations, Who had poſſeſſed the countries bor- 


A. D. 5 * 


dering on the Baltie, began, under the names 
of Danes and Normans, to infeſt the weſtern 


coaſts of Europe; and to fill all places, where- 


erer they came, with ſlaughter and devaſta- 


tion. Theſe were, in fact, no other than the 


anceſtors of the very people whom they came 
to deſpoil, and might be conſidered as the 
original ſtock from whence the numerous 
colonies that infeſted. Britain, had migrated 
ſome centuries before. The Normans fell 
upon the Northern coaſts of France; the 


Danes chiefly levelled their fury againſt Lila | 
land, their firſt appearance being when Brithric 
was king of Weſſex. It was then, that a ſmall 


. { „ body 
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body of chem landed on MN coaſts of ' that 
kingdom, with a view of learning the ſtate of 
the country; and having committed ſome 
mall depredations, fled to their ſhips for ſafe: 
ty. About feven years after the firſt attempt, 
they made a defcent upon the kingdom of 
Northumberland, where they pillaged a mo- 
naſtery ; ; but their fleet being ſhattered by 1 
ſtorm, they were defeated by the inhabitants, 
and put to the ſword, It was not till about 
five years after the acceſſion of Egbert, that 
their invaſions became truly formidable. From 
that time they continued, with unceafing fero. 
city, until the whole kingdom was reduced to: 
ſtate of the moſt diſtreſsful bondage. 
As the Saxons had utterly neglected their 
naval power fince their firſt ſettlement in Bri- 
tain, the Danes, who ſucceeded. them in the 
empire of the fea, found no difficulty in land- 
ing upon the iſle of Sheppey, in Kent, which 
they ravaged, returning to their ſhips” loaden 
with the ſpoil. Their next attempt, the 
year enſuing, was at the mouth of the 
Tyne, where they landed 2 body of fifteen 
thouſand men, that made good their ground 
againſt the efforts of Egbert; who, after 2 
battle, was obliged to draw off his forces by 
night, Within twoye ears after, they landed in 
Cornwall; 
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oerl and being joined by the Britons 
chere, they advanced towards the borders of 
Devonſhire, where they. were totally routed by 
? Egbert, in a pitched battle, at Hengſdown- 
bill near Kellington. By this victory he ſe- 
8 cured the kingdom from invaſion for ſome 


time; but his death ſeemed to put a period to 
ue ſucceſs of his countrymen, and to invite the. 
„enemy to renew their devaſtations with im- 
at punity . 
He was 9 1 Ethelwolf ls ſon, 


L who had neither the vigour nor the abilities of 
his father. This prince had been educated in a 
cloiſter, and had actually taken orders during 
the life of his elder brother; but, upon his death, 
be received a diſpenſation to quit the monkiſh 
habit, and to marry. He was ſcarcely ſettled on 
his throne, when a fleet of Daniſh ravagers, con- 


4 ſiſting of thirty. three ſail, landed at Southam p- 
ch en; but were repulſed, though not without 
TJ great ſlaughter on both ſides. However, no de- 
he ! feat could repreſs the obſtinacy, nor no difficul- 
+. dies daunt the courage of theſe fierce invaders, 
een bo ill perſevered in their deſcents, and, year 
Nh after year, made inroads into the country, 
Tm marking their way with pillage, ſlaughter, and 
15 deſolation. Though often repulſed, they ale 


ways obtained their end, of ſpoiling tae coun- 
1 5 2 _ try 
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try, and carrying the plunder away. It way 


their method, to avoid coming, if poſſible, to 
2 general engagement; but ſcattering them. 
ſelves over the face of the country, they car. 


tried away, indiſcruninately, as well the inhabi. 


tants themſelves, as all their moveable poſſeſ. 


- fions. If the military force of the country 


was drawn out againſt them, the invaders 


either ſtood their ground, if ſtrong enough to 


2» oppoſe ; or retreated to their ſhips, if inca- 


pable of refiſtance. Thus, by making con- 
tinual and repeated deſcents, every part of 
x England was kept in conſtant alarm, every 


county fearful of giving aſſiſtance to the next, 


as its own ſafety was in danger. From this 
general calamity, the prieſts, and monks were 
no way exempted ; they were rather the chief 
objects © on whom theſe Daniſh idolaters wreaked 


their reſentment. 


g A. Nin, 


In this ſtate of fluctuating RY affair 


continued for ſome: time, the Engliſh often 
repelling, and as often being repulſed by their 
fierce invaders.; till, at length, the Danes re- 
ſolved upon making a ſettlement in the coun- 
try, and landing on the iſle of Thanet, ſtationed 
themſelves there. In this place they kept 
their ground, notwithſtanding a bloody. victory 
7 güne over them by Ethelwolf. From thence 


def 
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they ſoon aſter removed to the iſle of Sheppey, 
| which they conſidered as more convenient for 


their tumultuary depredations. 


In the mean time, Ethelwolt, the wretched 


monarch of the country, inſtead of exerting 
his ſtrength to repel theſe invaders, was more 
ſolicitous to obey the dictates of monkiſh ſu- 


perſtition. Im order to manifeſt his devotion, 


to the pope, he ſent his ſon Alfred to Rome 
to receive confirmation from his holineſs; and, 
not ſatisfied with this teſtimony of his zeal, 

undertook a pilgrimage thither in perſon. He 
paſſed a twelvemonth in that city, and gained 


no ſmall applauſe for his devotion, which he 
teſtified: by his great liberality to the church. 
In his return home, he'married Judith, daugh- 


ter to the emperor Charles the Bald; but on 


his landing in his own dominions, he was ſur- 


priſed to find his title to the crown diſputed. 


His ſecond fon, Ethelbald, upon the death 
of his elder brother, perceiving the miſerable 
ſtate to which the kingdom was reduced, by 
the king's ill. timed ſuperſtitions, formed a con- 
ſpiracy to expel him from the throne, The 
people ſeemed equally divided between the 
claims of the father and ſon, io that a bloody 


civil war ſeemed likely to complete the picture 


of the calamitics of the times, A diviſion of the 
F 3. kingdom 
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kingdom at length terminated: the diſpute , 
the king was content with the eaſtern part of 
the monarchy, while his fon was appointed to 
govern the weſtern, which was the moſt. Power. 
ful, and the moſt expoſed to danger. 

Having come to this agreement, 2 council 
ee of the ſtates of the kingdom; 
and, beſides the ratification of this grant, 
a tythe of all the produce of * lang was fet- 
tled upon the clergy. ' 
Ethelwolf lived only two years. ys this 1 
agreement; leaving, by will, the kingdom 
ſhared between his two eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald . 
, 


and Ethelbert ; the weſt being configned ta the 
former, the eaſt to the latter, The reign of 
Ethelbald was of no long continuance; however, 

in ſo ſhort a ſpace, he crowded a number of 
vices ſufficient to render his name odiovs to 
poſterity. He married Judith, his own mother- 
in-law, and was, not without great difficulty, | 
prevailed upon to divorce her. The reign of 
his brother was of longer duration; and, as we 
are told, was in every reſpect more meritorious, 
| Nevertheleſs, the kingdom was ſtill infeſted by 
the Danes, who committed great outrages. wm 

| Thisprince was ſucceeded by his brother E- 

_ "thelred, a brave king, but whoſe valour was 
5 Inſufficient to repreſs the Daniſh incurſions. In 
theſe | 
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2 P W's 


theſe exploits, he was always aſſiſted by Bis 


younger brother, Alfred, afterwards ſurnamed 


| | the Great, Who ſacrificed all private reſent- 
ment to the public good, having been deprived 
by the king of a large patrimony. It was 


during this prince” $ reign that the Danes, 
penetrating into Mercia, took up their winter 
quarters at N ottingham ; from whence, they 
were not diſlodged without difficulty. Their 
next ftation was at Reading, from whence 
they infeſted the country with their excurſions. 
The king, attended by his brother Alfred, 


marched at the head of the Weſt Saxons 


againſt them; there, after many reciprocations 


of ſucceſs, the king died of a wound which he 
received in battle, and. left to his brother 


Alfred the inheritance of a kingdom that 


was now reduced to the brink of ruin. 
Nothing could be m6re deplorable than the 
ſtate of the country when Alfred came to the 


throne, The Danes had already ſubdued 


Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia, and had 
penetrated 1 into the very heart of Weſſex. The 
Mercians were united againſt him; the depen- | 
dence upon the other provinces of the empire 
was but precarious: the lands lay uncultivated 
through. fears of continual incurſions ; and all 
the churches and monaſteries were burned to the 
'F- 5 ground. 
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ground. In this terrible ſituation of affairs, 
nothing appeared but objects of terror, and 
every hope was loſt in deſpair. The wiſdom 
and virtues of one man were found ſufficient 
to bring back happineſs, ſecurity, and order; 
and all the calamities of the times found re- 
dreſs from Alfred. © © ts ee gg: 

This prince ſeemed born not- ply to defend 
his bleeding country, but even to adorn hu- 


manity. He had given very early inſtances 


of thoſe great? virtues which afterwards. adorned 


his reign; and was anointed by pope Leo as 


future king, when he was ſent by his father 
for his education to Rome. On his return 
from thence, he e every day more the 
object of his father's fond affeQtions ; and 
that, perhaps, was the reaſon why his educa: 


tion was at firſt neglected. He had attained 
the age of twelve before he was made ac- 


quainted with the loweſt elements of literature; ; 


but hearing ſome Saxon poems read, which 
recounted the praiſe of heroes, his whole mind 
was rouſed, not only to obtain a ſimilitude of 


glory, but alſa to be able to tranſmit that 


glory to poſterity. Encouraged by the queen, 


his mother, and aſſiſted by a penetrating genius, 


he ſoon learned to read theſe compoſitions, and 


Feber ned from thence ta a knowledge of Latin 


authors, | 
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authors, who directed his 8 and rect fc a a 


_ ambition. s 
He was ſcarce come to the crown when 105 


was obliged to oppoſe the Danes, who had 


ſeized Wilton, and were exerciſing their uſual 
ravages on the countries around. He marched 


againſt | them with the few troops he could af- 


ſemble on a ſudden, and a deſperate battle was 
fought, to the diſadvantage of the Engliſh. 
But it was not in the power of misfortune to 


abate the king's diligence, though it repreſſed 


his power to do good. He was in a little time 
enabled to hazard another engagement: ſo that 
the enemy, dreading bis courage and activity, 


propoſed terms of peace, which he did not 
think proper to refuſe. They had by this 
treaty agreed to telinquiſh the kingdom; but, 


inſtend of complying with their engagements, 
they only removed from one place to another, 
burning and deſtroying wherever they came. 


Alfred, thus oppoſed to an enemy whom no 
Win force could reſiſt, nor no treaty 
could bind, found himſelf unable to repel the 
efforts of thoſe ravagers, who from all quarters 
invaded him. New ſwarms of the enemy arriy- 
ed every year upon the coaſt, and freſh invaſions 
were ſtill projected. It was in vain that Alfred 
purſued them, ſtraitened their quarters, and 
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compelled. them to treaties; they broke every 
league; and, continuing their attacks with un- 
abated perſeverance, at length totally diſpirit. 
ed his army, and induced his ſuperſtitious fol. 
giers to believe themſelves abandoned. by hea- 


ven, ſince; it thus permitted the outrages of 


the fierce idolaters with impunity. Some of 
them therefore left their country, and retired 
into Wales, or fled to the continent. Others 
ſobmitted. to. the conquerors, | and purchaſed 
-their lives by their freedom. Jn this univerſal 


_ defeRion, Alfred vainly attempted to remind 


them. of the duty they owed their country and 


their king ; but finding his remonſtrances inef- 
fectual, he was obliged to give way to the 
| wretched neceſſity of the times, Accordingly, 


relingquiſhing the enſigns of his dignity, and 
difmiſfing his ſervants, he dreſſed bhimſelf in 


the habit of a peaſant, and lived for ſome time 


in the houſe of an herdſman, who had been en- 


truſted with the care of his cattle. In this 
manner, though abandoned by the world, and 


Fearing an enemy in every quarter, ſtill he re- 


ſolved to continue in his country, to catch 


the lighteſt occaſions for bringing! it relief. In 
his ſolitary retreat, which was in the county of 
Somerſet, at the confluence of the rivers Parret 


and T hone, he amuſed himſelf with muſic, and 
Mets, _ fup- 
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ſupported his humble lot with the hopes of 
better fortune. It is ſaid, that one day, being 
commanded by the herdſman's wife, who was 


ignorant of his quality, to take care of ſome 
cakes which were baking by the fire, he hap- 
pened to let them burn, for which the lungs 
upbraided him for neglect. f 

previous to his retirement, Alfred had con- 
certed meaſures for aſſembling a few truſty 
friends, whenever an opportunity ſhould offer 


of annoying the enemy, who were now in poſ- 


ſcſhon of all the country. This choſen band, 


ſtill faithful to their monarch, took ſhelter in 
the foreſts and marſhes of Somerſet, and from 
thence made occaſional inrruptions upon ſtrags 


pling parties of the enemy. Their ſucceſs, in 
this rapacious and dreary method of living, en- 


couraged many more to join their ſociety, till 
at length ſufficiently augmented, they repaired | 
to their monarch, who had by that time been 


reduced by famine to the laſt extremity. 


Mean while, Ubba, the chief of the Da- 


niſh commanders, carried terror over the 


whole land, and now ravaged the country of 
Wales without oppoſition, The only place 
where he found reſiſtance was, in his return, 
from the caſtle of Kenwith, into which the earl 
of Devonſhire had retired with a ſmall body of 
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troops. This gallant ſoldier finding himſelf un. 


able to ſuſtain a ſiege, and knowing the danger 
of ſurrendering to a perfidious enemy, was re- 
ſolved, by one deſperate effort, to ſally out and 
force his way through the beſiegers, ſword in 


band. The propoſal was embraced by all his 
followers, while the Danes, ſecure in their 


numbers and in their contempt of the enemy, 
were not only routed with great ee I 
Ubba, their general; Was ſlain: 


This victory once more reſtored courage ts 


the diſpirited Saxons; and Alfred, taking ad- 


vantage of their favourable diſpoſition, pre- 


pared to animate them to a vigorous exertion 


of their ſuperiority. He ſoon, therefore, ap- 
prized them of the place of his retreat, and in- 


ſtructed them to be ready with all their ftrength 


at a minute's warning. But ſtill none was found 
who would undertake to give - intelligence of 


the forces and poſture of the enemy. Not know- 


ing, therefore, a perſon in whom to confide, he 
undertook this dangerous taſk - himſelf. In 
the ſimple drefs of a ſhepherd, with an harp 
in his hands, be entered the Daniſh camp, 
tried all his arts to pleaſe, and was ſo much ad- 
mired, that he was brought even into the Pre- 
ſence of Guthrum, the Daniſh prince, with 

whom he remained ſome days. There he re- 
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marked the ſupine ſecurity of the Danes, their - 
contempt of the Engliſh, their negligence in 
foraging and plundering, and their diſſolute 
waſting of ſuch ill-gotten booty. Having made 


& his obſervations, he returned to his retreat, and 
N detaching proper emiſſaries among his ſubjects, 
1 appointed them to meet him in arms in the o- 
F reſt of Selwood, a e which they gladly 
5 obeyed. | 
? It was againſt the moſt ungitided quarter of 
the enemy that Alfred made his moſt violent 
: attack, while the Danes, ſurpriſed to behold 
na army of Engliſh, whom they conſidered as 
£ totally ſubdued, made but a faint reſiſtance, 
g notwithſtanding che ſuperiority of their num- 
: ber. They were routed with great ſlaughter ; 
1 and, though ſuch as eſcaped fled for refuge 
t in a fortified camp in the neighbourhood, 
a vet, being unprovided for a ſiege, in leſs than _ 
f a fortnight they were compelled to ſurrender A. P. 876. 
2 at diſcretion. By the conqueror's permiſſion, . 
© thoſe who did not chuſe to embrace Chriſti- 
1 anity embarked for Flanders, under the com- 
P mand of one of their generals called Haſtings. 
„ MW Guthrum, their prince, became a convert, with 


- thirty of bis nobles, and rhe king himſelf an- 
. ſwered for him at the font, 5 = 
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Of the Danes who had enliſted with Haſ. 
tings, a part returned, contrary to agreement, 
once more to ravage that country where they 
had been ſo mercifully ſpared, and landing on 
the coaſts of Kent, advanced towards Rocheſ. 
ter, in hopes of ſurpriſing that city. They were 
ſoon, however, deterred from proceeding, by 
hearing that Alfred was upon his march to oppoſe 
them. That ſuch depredations might be Prevent. 
ed for the future, this monarch equipped a 
ſtrong fleet of his own, with which he attacked 

and deſtroyed ſixteen of their veſſels in the port 


of Harwich. There was now but the port of 


London open to the invaders, and as that city 
was but weakly garriſoned, he ſoon reduced it 
to capitulation, Having augmented its forti- 
| fications, and embelliſhed it with a number of 
new edifices, he delivered 1t in charge to his 
ſon- in-law, Ethelred, and thus ſecured the 
whole country from foreign danger. 


Alfred had now attained the meridan of 


glory; he poſſeſſed a greater extent of territory 


than had ever been edjoyed by any of his pre- 
deceſſors; the kings of Wales did him homage 


for their. poſſeſſions, the Northumbrians re- 


ceived a king of his appointing, and no enemy 


: appeared to give him the leaſt apprehenſions, or 


EXCITE an alarm. In this tate of proſp wat and 


_ 
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„profound tranquillity, which lafted for twelve 

„ears, Alfred was diligently employed in cul- 

rating the arts of peace, and in repairing the 

" I Gumages which the kingdom had ſuſtained by 

war. After rebuilding the ruined cities, which 

had been deſtroyed by the Danes, he eftabliſh- 

ed a regular militia for the defence of the king- 0 
dom. He took care that all his ſubjects ſhould 1 
be armed and regiſtered; he aſſigned them 4 
regular rotation of duty; a part was employed 
to cultivate the land, while others were ap- 
pointed to repel any ſudden invaſion from the 
enemy. He took care to provide a naval force 
that was more than a match for the invaders; 
and trained his pa as well in the practice 
of ſailing as of naval er gagements. A fleet of an 
hundred and twenty ſhips of war was thus fla- 
tioned along the coaſts ; and being well ſupplied 
with all things neceſſary, both for ſubſiſtence and 
war, it impreſſed the incurfive enemy with awe. 
Not but that there ſucceeded ſome very formi - 
dable deſcents, which the king found it difficult 
to repreſs, - Haſtings the Daniſh chieftain, ih 
particuar, appeared off the coaſt of Kent with” 
a fleet of three hundred and fifty fail; and al- 
though his forces were vigorouſly oppoſed and 
repulſed by the vigilance of Alfred, yet he 
found means to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion 
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Of the Danes who had enliſted with Haſ. 


"tings, a part returned, contrary to agreement, 
once more to-ravage that country where they | 


had been ſo mercitully ſpared, and landing on 
the coaſts of Kent, advanced towards Rochef. 


ter, in hopes of ſurpriſing that city. They were 


ſoon, however, deterred from proceeding, by 


hearing that Alfred was upon his march to oppoſe 


them. That ſuch depredations might be prevent. 


ed for the future, this monarch equipped a 


ſtrong flect of his own, with which he attacked 


and deſtroyed ſixteen of their veſſels in the Port 


of Harwich, There was now but the port of 


London open to the invaders, and as that City 


was but weakly garriſoned, he ſoon reduced it 


to capitulation. Having augmented its forti- | 
fications, and embelliſhed 1 it with a number of 


new edifices, he delivered it in charge to his 


| ſon-in-law, Ethelred, and thus ſecured the 
whole country from foreign danger. 


Alfred had now attained the meridan of 


5 glory; he poſſeſſed a greater extent of territory 
than had ever been enjoyed by any of his pre- 
deceſſors; the kings of Wales did him homage 
for their. poſſeſſions, the Northumbrians re- 
ceived a king of his appointing, and no enemy 
appeared to give him the leaſt apprehenſions, or 
| excite an alarm. In this ſtate of proſperity and 
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profound tranquillity, which laſtell for nitive 
years, Alfred was diligently employed in cul- 


tivating the arts of peace, and in repairing: the 


damages which the kingdom had ſuſtained by 


war. After rebuilding the ruined cities, which 


had been deftroyed by the Danes, he eſtabliſſi- 


ed a regular militia for the defence of the king - 


dom. He took care that all his ſubjects ſhould 


be armed and regiſtered ; he aſſigned them a 


regular rotation of duty; a part was employed 
to cultivate the land, while others were ap- 
pointed to repel any ſudden invaſion from the 
enemy. He took care to provide a naval force 


that was more than a match for the invaders, 


and trained his ſubjects as well in the practice 
of ſailing as of naval engagements. A fleet of an 
hundred and twenty ſhips of war was thus fla- 
tioned along the coaſts ; and being well ſupplied 
with all things neceſſary, both for ſubſiſtence and 
war, it imprefſed the incurfive enemy with awe. | 
Not but that there ſucceeded ſome very formi- 
dable deſcents, which the king found it difficult 


to repreſs. Haſtings the Daniſh chieftain, ih 


particuar, appeared off the coaſt of Kent with 
a fleet of three hundred and fifty fail; and al- 
though his forces were vigorouſly oppoſed and 
repulſed by the vigilance of Alfred, yet he 
found means to ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſſion 
| 5 3 


of Bamflete, near the iſle of Canvey, in the 


> body of the eitizens of London, with great 


tives. Theſe experienced the king's clemen- 
ey: he reſtored them to Haſtings,. on condi. 
tion that he ſhould depart the kingdom. Nor 
were the Eaſt-Anglian Danes, as well as inſur- 
gents of Northumberland, much more ſuc. 


tion, embarked on board two hundred and for- 
ty veſſels, and appeared before Exeter. There, 
however, they met a very bloody reception 
from Alfred, and were ſo diſcouraged, that 
they put to ſea again without attempting any 
other enterprize. A third body of piratical 


of the former. Great numbers of them , after the 
departure of Haſtings, ſeized and fortified Sho- 

bury, at the mouth of the Thames, and having 
left a garriſon there, marched along the banks of 
the river till they came to Bodington, in the 


a body of Welſhmen, they threw up entrench- . 
ments, and prepared for defence. There they 
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county of Eſſex. But he was not long ſettled 
there, when his garriſon was overpowered by 


ſlaughter, and his wife and two ſons made cap- 


ceſsful. Theſe broke into rebellion ;_ and, 
yielding to their favourite habits of depreda- 


Danes were even more unſucceſsful than either 


county of Glouceſter, where being reinforced by 


were ſurrounded by the king 8 forces, and re- 
duced 
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guced to the utmoſt extremity. After having 
eaten their horſes, and many of them periſhing 
| with hunger, they made a deſperate ſally, in 


which numbers were cut to pieces. Thoſe 


who eſcaped, being purſued by the vigilance 
of Alfred, were finally diſperſed, or totally 


| deftroyed. Nor did he treat the Northum- 
brian freebooters with leſs ſeverity, Falling 


upon them while they were exerciſing their 
ravages in the Weſt, he, took twenty of theit - 


| ſhips; and having tried all the priſoners at 


Wincheſter, he hanged them as pirates, and 8 
the common enemies of mankind. 


Having by this vigilance and well- timed 


| feverity,, given peace and total ſecurity to his 
ſubjects, his next care was to poliſh the coun- 


try by arts, as he had protected it by arms. He 
is faid to have drawn up a body of laws ; but 


| thoſe which remain to this day under his name 


ſeem to be only the laws already practiſed 1 in 


the country by his Saxon anceſtors, and to 


which, probably, he gave his ſanction. The 
trial by juries, mulcts and fines for offences, by 
ſome aſcribed to him, are of much more an- 
cient date. The care of Alfred for the encou- 
ragement of learning did not a little tend to- 
improve the morals and reſtrain the barbarous : 
habits of the people. When he came to the 
Vol. I, TT G --—- throne, 
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nate, he found the Engliſh ſunk into the 
groſſeſt ignorance and barbariſm, proceeding 


from the continued diſorders of the govern- | 


ment, and from the rages of the Danes, He 
himſelf complains, that, on his acceſſion, he 
knew not one perſon ſouth of the Thames who 
could ſo much as interpret the Latin ſervice, 

To remedy this deficieney, he invited over the 

| moſt celebrated ſcholars from all parts of Eu- 
rupe ; he founded, or at leaſt re-eſtabliſhed, the 
univerfity of Oxford, and endowed it with 
many privileges. He gave, in his own example, 


the ſtrongeſt incentives to ſtudy. He uſually 


divided his time into three equal portions; 
one was given to ſleep, and the refection of 


his body, diet, and exerciſe ; another to the 


diſpatch of buſineſs ; and the third to ſtudy and 


devotion. He made a conſiderable progreſs in 


the different ſtudies of grammar, rhetoric, phi 
loſophy, architecture, and geometry. He was 
an excellent hiſtorian, he underftood muſic, and 
was acknowledged to be the beſt Saxon poet of 
the age. He left many works behind him, 
many of which remain to this day. He tranſlat- 
ed the paſtoral of Gregory I. Boetius de Conſola- 
tione, and Bede's Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, into 
the Saxon language. Senſible that his illite- 


rate ae aaa were not much ſuſceptible of ſpe- 
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eulative inſtruction, he eadent bored to convey 
his morality by parables and ſtories, and is ſaid 
o have tranſlated from the Greek the fables of 


Xſop. Nor did he even neglect the more me- 
chanical arts of life. Before his time, the ge- 
nerality of the people chiefly made uſe of timber 


in building. Alfred raiſed his palaces of brick, 


and the nobility by degrees began to imitate 


his example. He introduced and encoutaged 


manufactures of all kinds, and no inventor or 
improver of any ingenious att was ſuffered to 


go _urirewatded. Even the elegancies of life 
were brought to him from the Mediterranean ; 
and his ſubjects, by ſeeing theſe productions of 
| the peaceful arts, were taught to reſpect the 
virtues of juſtice and induſtry, by which alone 


they could be procured. It was after a glorious 
reign of twenty-nine years thus ſpent, in the ad- 
yancement of His ſubjects happineſs; that he died 
in the vigour of his age and the full enjoyment 


of his faculties, an example to Princes, and an 
ornament to human nature. To give a cha- 
rater of this prince would only be, to ſum up 
thoſe qualities which conſtitute perfection · 


Even virtues ſeemingly oppoſite, were happily 


blended in his difpoſition ; perſevering, yet 


flexible; moderate, yet enterpriſing; ; juſt, y 


meroiful ; 3 ſtern in command, yet gentle in 
8 2 con. 
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converſation. Nature alſo, as if defirous thay 
ſuch admirable qualities of mind ſhould be fer 
off to the greateſt advantage, had beſtowed on 


him all bodily accompliſhments, vigour, dig. 
nity, and an engaging, open countenance. In 
ſhort, hiſtorians have taken ſuch delight in 


deſcribing the hero, that they have totally 


omitted the mention of his ſmaller errors, which | 
doubtleſs he muſt have had in cone of 
his humanity. 


Alfred had by his wife Echelſwitha, the 


daughter of a Mercian- earl, three ſons and 


three daughters. His eldeſt ſon, Edmund, 


died without iffue, during his father's life time, 
His third ſon, Ethelwald, inherited his father's 


paſſion for letters, and lived a private life. 


His ſecond ſon, Edward, ſucceeded him on the 
throne. 8 


Edward was ſcarce ſettled on the han 


when his preten ſions were diſputed by Ethel. 
wald, his couſin-german, who raiſed a large 


party among the N orthumbrians to eſpouſe his 


cauſe. At firſt his aims ſeemed to be favoured 
by fortune; but he was ſoon after killed in 
battle, and his death thus freed Edward from a 


very dangerous competitor. Nevertheleſs, the 
death of their leader was not ſufficient to in- 


rimidate his turbulent adherents. | During the 
88 8 whole 
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whole of this prince's reign, there were but 
few intervals free from the ittempts and 1n- 


ſurrections of the Northumbrian rebels. Many 


were the battles he fought, and the victories 


he won; ſo that, though he might be deemed | 


unequal to his father in the arts of peace, he 


did not fall ſhort of him in the military 


| virtues. He built ſeveral caſtles, and fortified 5 
| different cities, He reduced Thurkethill, a 


Daniſh invader, and _ obliged him to retire 


| with his followers. He ſubdued the Faſt 
Angles, and acquired Gomunion over the 
Northumbrians themſelves. He was affiſted | 


in theſe conqueſts by his fiſter, Ethelfleda, 


the widow of Ethelbert, earl of Mercia, who, 


after her huſband's death, retained the govern- 


| ment of that province. Thus, after Edward 


had reduced the whole kingdom to his obe; 


dience, and began his endeavyours to promote 


the happineſs of his people, he was pre- 
vented by death from the completion of his 


deſigns. 
To him ſucceeded Arnzrspax, kin natural 


A. D. 925% 


ſon, the illegitimacy of his birth not being 
then deemed a ſufficient obſtacle to his inhe- 
riting the crown, To this prince, as to the - 
former, there was ſome oppoſition made in the. 
peginning. Alfred, a nobleman of his Ein- 
5 dred, 
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fred, is ſaid to have entered into a canſpiragy 


agagainſt him, in favour of the legitimate ſons gf 


the deceaſed king, who were yet too young to 
be capable of governing themſelves. What. 
ever his attempts might have been, he denied 
the charge, and offered to clear himſelf of it 
by oath before the pope. The propoſal waz 


accepted: and it is aſſerted, that he had ſcarce a 


ſworn himſelf innocent, when he fell into con- 
vulſions, and died three days after. This mo- 

arch received alſo ſome diſturbance from the 
Northumbrian Danes, whom he compelled to 
ſurrender; and reſenting the conduct of Con- 

ſtantine, king of Scotland, who had given 
them aſſiſtance, he ravaged that country with 
impunity, till at length! he was pe ge by the 
humble ſubmiſſions of that monarch. ' Theſe 
ſubmiſſions, however, being extorted, were in- 
ſincere. Saqon after Athelſtan had evacuated 
that kingdom, Conſtantine entered 1 into a con- 
federacy with a body of Daniſh pirates, and 


| ſome Welſh princes, who were jealous of Athel, 


ſtan's growing greatneſs. A bloody battle was 
fought near Brunſþurg, in Northumberland, in 


| which the Engliſh monarch was again vito- 
rious. After this ſucceſs, Athelſtan enjoyed 
bis crown in tranquility, , and he is regarded as 


M of the ableſt and moſt active of the Saxon 


kings 
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kings. During his reign the Bible was ; tranſ- 
lated into the Saxon language; and ſome al. 


liances alſo were formed by him with the 


princes on the continent. He died at Glou- 
ceſter, after a reign of ſixteen years, and was 
ſucceeded by his brother, Edward. 

EDMUND, like the reſt of his predeceſſors, 


| met with diſturbance from the Northum- 


prians on his acceſſion to the throne ; but his 
activity ſoon defeated their attempts. The 


great end therefore which he aimed at, during 


his reign, was to curb the licentiouſneſs of 


A. D. 941. : 


this people, who offered to embrace Chriſtianity 


25 an atonement for their offences. Among other 


ſchemes for the benefit of the people, he was 
the firſt monarch who by Jaw inſtituted capital 
puniſhments in England. Remarking, thar 


fines and pecuniary mulcts were too gentle 


methods of treating robbers, who were in gene- 
ral men who had nothing to loſe, he enacted, 
chat, in gangs of robbers, when taken, the oldeſt 
of them ſhould be condemned to the gallows. 

This was reckoned a very ſevere law at. the 


time it was enacted ; for, among our early an- 
ceſtors, all the penal laws were mild and mer- 
ciful. The reſentment this monarch bore to 


men of this deſperate way of living was the 
eauſe of his death. His xirtues, abilities, 


8 


G n wealth, 


a - 


88 


whom he had ſentenced to baniſhment, had et 


dining, and to ſit at the table among tlie royal 
-attendants, Enraged at this inſolence, he com- 


naturally choleric, flew againſt him, and c. aught 
Hime by the hair. The ruffian, giving way to 


lifting his arm, with a furious Blow ſtabbed 

the monarch to the heart, who fell down on the 

boſom of his murderer, 

ſaſſin, who was inſtantly eur in pieces, was but a 

———tmall compenſation for the loſs of a king, loved 
: by his ſubjects, and deſerving their eſteem. 


vernment as that of England; 
Epnxxßp was there fore appointed to ſucceed, and, 
5 like his predeceſſors, this monarch found him- 
ſelf at the head of a rebellious and refractory 
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/ 
wealth, and temperance, promiſed him a long 


and happy reign ; when, on a certain day, as 
he was ſolemnizing a feſtiv al | il G! duceſterſhire, 


he remarked that Leolf, a notorious robber, 


the boldneſs. to enter the hall where he was 


manded him to leave the room ; but on bis 1 re. 
fuſing to obey, the king whoſe temper Was 


rage alſo on his fide, drew a dagger, and 


The death of the al- 


The late King's ſons were too young to ſuc- 
ceed him in the direction of ſo difficult a go- 


people. The Northumbrian Danes, as uſual, 


made ſeveral attempts to ſhake off the Engliſh 


Tobe: ſo that the Hog was at laſt obliged to 


his brother 
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place gatriſons in their moſt conſiderable 


towns, "2nd to appoint an Engliſh governor 
over them, who might ſuppreſs their inſurrec- 
tioa on the firft appearance. About this time, 


the monks from being contented to govern in 


eccleſiaſtical matters, began to aſſume the direc- 
tion in civil affairs ; and, by artfully managing 


| the ſuperſtitions, and the fears of the people, 


erected an, authority that was not ſhaken off 
for ſeveral ſucceeding centuries. Edred had 


| blindly delivered over his conſcience to the 


guidance of Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, 


who was afterwards canonized ; and this man, 


under the appearance of ſanctity, concealed the 
moſt boundleſs ambition, The monks had 


hitherto been a kind a ſecular: prieſts, who, | 
though they lived in communities, were neither 


ſeparated from the reſt of the world, nor uſe- 
lefs to it. They were often married; they 
were aſſiduouſſy employed in the education of 
youth, and ſubject to the commands of tem- 


poral ſuperiors. The celibacy, and the inde- 
pendency of the clergy, as being a meaſure that 


would contribute to the eſtabliſhment of the 


papal power in Europe, was warmly recom- 
mended by the ſee of Rome to all eccleſiaſtics 


in general, but to the monks in particular, 


The preſent favourable apportunity offered of 


Aarry ing 
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carrying this meaſure in England, ariſing from 


the ſuperſtitious character of Edred, and tht 


furious zeal of Dunſtan. Both lent it all the 


aſſiſtance in their power; and the order of 


Benedictine monks was eſtabliſhed under the 
direction of Dunſtan. Edred implicitly ſub- 


mitted to his direction both in church and 


ſtate; and the kingdom was in a fair way of 


being turned into a papal province by this 


zealous eccleſiaſtic; when he was checked in 


the midſt of his career, by the death of the 


king, who died of a quinſey, 1 in the tenth year 


i of his reign. 


A. p. 94. 


Epwx, his nephew, who aſcended the + this; 
his own ſons being yet unfit to govern, was a 


prince of great perſonal accompliſhments, and a 
martial diſpoſition. But he was now come to 
the government of a kingdom, , in which he had 


an enemy to contend with, againſt whom, all 


military virtues could be of little ſervice.. Dun- 
ſtan, who had governed during the former 
reign, was reſolved to remit nothing of his 
authority in this; and Edwy, immediately upon 


his acceſſion, found himſelf involved in a quar- 


rel with the monks; whoſe rage, neither his ac- 


— 


compliſhments nor his virtues could mitigate, 
He ſeems to have been elected by the ſecular 
prieſts in oppoſition to the monks ; ſo that their 


whole 


— 
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whole body, and Dunſtan at their head, pur- 
ſued him with implacable animoſity while 


living, and even endeavoured to brand his 


character to polterity, 
This Dunſtan, who makes a greater figure 


in theſe times, than even Kings themſelves, 


was born of noble parents, in the Weſt ; but 


being defamed as a man of licentious manners 


in his youth, he betook himſelf to the auſte- 
ities of a monaſtic life, either to atone for his 


faults, or vindicate his reputation. He ſe- 


cluded himſelf entirely from the world, in a 
cell ſo ſmall, that he could neither ſtand erect, 
nor lie along in it. It was in this retreat of 
conſtant mortification, that his zeal grew fu- 


rious, and his fancy teemed with viſions of the 
moſt extravagant nature His ſuppoſed illu- 
minations were frequent; his temptations 
ſtrong, but he always reſiſted with bravery. The 
devil, jt was ſaid, one day paid him a viſit in 
the ſhape of a fine young woman; but Dunſtan, 


knowing the deceit, and provoked at his im- 


portunity, ſeized him by the noſe with a pair 
of red-hot pincers, as he put his head into the 


3 


cell, and he held him there, till the malignant 11 


ſpirit made the whole neighbourhood reſound 


with his bellowings. Nothing was ſo abſurd, 


but what the monks were ready to propagate in 
favour 


* 


mighty, and appeared at court with an author. 
ty greater than that of kings; fince theirs waz 
conferred by man, but his allowed by heaven 
itfelf. Being poſſeſſed of ſo much power, it 
may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that Edwy could make 
but a feeble reſiſtance; and, that his firſt fault 


gerous conſequences, The monk found or made 


beauty had made a ſtrong impreſhon on this young 
monarch's heart. He had even ventured to marry 
her, contrary to the advice of his counſellors, as 
| the was within the degrees of affinity prohibited . 
by the canon law. On the day of his coronation, ll © 
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| favour of their ſect. Crucifixes, altars, ang Hall © 


even horſes, were heard to hatrangue in their I ged 
defence againſt the ſeculiar clergy, Theſe mi. ¶ Dur 
racles, backed by their ſtronger aſſertions, pre. 
vailed with the people, Dunſtan was con. 
ſidered as the peculiar favourite of the Al, 


was likely to be attended with the moſt dan- 


a lady of the royal blood, named E! giva, whoſe 


while his nobility were giving alooſe to the more : 
noiſy pleaſures of wine and feſtivity in the great 

. hall, Edwy retired to his wife's apartment; 4 

where, in company, with her mother, he enjoyed 

the more pleaſing ſatisfaction of her converſation. I; 


Dunſtan no ſooner perceived his abſence, than. 

conjecturing the reaſon, he ruſhed furiouſly 

ORIG X he r 4 
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into the apartment, and upbraiding him with 
all the bitterneſs of ecclefiaſtical rancour, drag- 
ged Fim forth in the moſt outrageous manner, 


Dunſtan, it ſeems, was not without his enemies, 
for the king was adviſed to puniſh this inſult, 
by ordering him to account for the money 
vith which he had been entruſted during the 
aſt reign. This account, the haughty monk 
refuſed to give in: wherefore, he was deprived 
of all the ecclefiaſtical and civil emoluments of 
which he had been in poſſeſſion, and baniſhed 
the kingdom. His exile only ſerved to increaſe 
the reputation of his ſanctity among the people; 
and Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſo far 
tranſported with the ſpirit of the party, that he 
pronounced a divorce between Edwy and El- 
giva. Eccleſiaſtical cenſures were then attend=- 
ed with the moſt formidable effects. The 
king could no longer reſiſt the indignation of 
the church, but conſented to ſurrender his 
beautiful wife to its fury. Accordingly, Odo 
ſent into the palace a party of ſoldiers, who 


ſeized the queen; and, by his orders, branded e 


her on the face with an hot iron. Not content- 
ed with this cruel vengeance, they carried 
her by force into Ireland, and there command - = 
ed her to remain in perpetual exile. | This in- 
junRtion, how ever, Was too diſtreſſing for that 
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faithful woman to comply with ; for, being 
2 


cured of her wound, and having obliterated 


the marks which had been made to deface her 
beauty, ſhe once more ventured to return tg 
the king, whom ſhe ſtill regarded as het huf: 
band. But misfortune ſtill continued to pur: 
ſue her. She was taken priſoner by a Party 
whom the archbiſhop had appointed to ob. 

 ferve her conduct, and was put to death in 

the moſt cruel manner; the finews of her legs 
cut, and her body mangled, ſhe was thus left to 
expire in the moſt cruel agony. In the mean time, 
a ſecret x revolt againſt Edwy became almoſt ge- 


neral; and that it might not be doubted at whoſe 


inſtigation this revolt was undertaken, Dunſtan 
returned to England, and put himſelf at the head 
if the party. The malecontents at laſt proceeded 
to open rebellion; and, having placed Edgar, the 
| king's younger brother, a boy of about thirteen 
years of age, at their head, they ſoon put him in 
poſſeſſion of all the northern parts of the king: 
dom. Edwy's power, and the number of his 


adherents every day declining, he was an laſt. 


obliged to conſent to a partition of the king- 
dom ;- but his death, which happened ſoon af- 


ter, freed his enemies from all further in- | 
quietude, and gave Edgar rente poſſeſ- 


fon of the government. 


Ebel 
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Epcar being placed on the throne by the A. P. 253 


ji influence of the monks, affected to be entire- 
y gvided by their directions in all his ſucceed- 


ing tranſactions. There has ever been ſome 


popular cry, ſome darling prejudice among 


the Engliſh ; and he, who has taken the ad- 
vantage of it, has always found it of excellent 


affiſtance to his government. The ſanctity of 
the monks was the cry at that time; and Ed- 


gar, chiming in with the people, at once pro- 


moted their happineſs, and his own glory. Few 


Engliſh monarchs have reigned with more 
fortune, or more ſplendor than he. He not on- 


ly quieted all domeſtic inſurrections, but re- 


preſſed all foreign inv afions ; and his power was 


ſo well eſtabliſhed, and ſo widely extended, 
that he is ſaid to have been rowed in his barge | 
by eight tributary kings upon the river Dee. 
The monks, whom he promoted, are loud in 
bis praiſe ; and yet, the example of his con- 
tinence was no way correſponding with that 
chaſtity and forbearance on which they chiefly 


founded their ſuperior pretentions to ſanity, 


lt is indeed ſomewhat extraordinary, that one 
hould have been extolled for his virtues by the 


nonks, whoſe irregularities were ſo peculiarly 


oppoſite to the tenets they enforced, His firſt” © 
ranſgreffion of this kind was, the breaking in- 
VVV 
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to a convent, carry ing off: Editha, E nun, by 
force, and even committed violence on het 
perſon. For this act of ſacrilege and barbatity, ng 
other penance was enjoined, than that he ſhould 
abſtain from wearing his- crown for ſeven years, 
As for the lady herſelf, he was permitted tg 
continue his intercourſe with her without ſcandal, 
There was another 'miſtreſs of Edgar's, named 
Elfleda the Fair, with whom he formed a con- 
nection, by a kind of accident. For being at the 
houſe of one of his nobles, and fixing his affec- 
tions on the nobleman's daughter, he privately 
requeſted that the young lady ſhould paſs that 
very night with him. The lady's mother 
knowing his power, and the impetuofity of 
his temper, prevailed upon her daughter ſeem: 
ingly” to comply with his requeſt ; but, in the 
mean time, ſubſtituted a beauriful domeſtic in 
the young lady's place. In the morning, when 
the king perceived the deceit, inſtead of 
being diſpleaſed at the ſtratagem, he expreſſed 
padre i in the adventure; and transferring 
his love to Elfleda, as the damſel was called, 
the became his favourite miſtreſs, and main- 
tained an aſcendency over him till his marriage 
with Elfrida. 
remarkable to be paſt over in filence: 


"THE ſtory of this lady 1 is too 


Edgar had long heard of the beauty of a 


young 5 whoſe name was Kin daughter 
| to 


CE 
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to the earl Devonſhire ; but unwilling to 
credit common fame in this particular, he ſent 
Ethelwald, his favourite friend, to ſee, and in- 
form him, if Elfrida was indeed that incom- 


parable woman report had deſcribed her. 


thelwald arriving at the earl's, had no ſooner. 
caſt his eyes upon that nobleman's daughter, 


than he became deſperately enamoured of her 
himſelf, Such was the violence of his paſſion, 
that, forgetting his maſter's intentions, he ſoli- 


cited only his own intereſts, and demanded for 
himſelf the beautiful Elfrida from her father in 


marriage. The favourite of a king was nor 


likely to find a refuſal ; the earl gave his con- 
ſent and their nuptials were performed i in pri- 
vate. Upon his return t court, which was 
ſhortly after, he aſſured the king, chat her riches 
lone, and her high quality, had been the 
cauſe of her aimiration ,and he appeared amazed 
how the world could talk fo much, and ſo un- 


juſtly of her charms. The king was fatisfied, 


and no longer felt any cyrioſity, while Ethel- 
wald ſecretly triumphed in his addreſs, When 
he had, by this deceit, weaned the king from 
his purpoſe, he took an opportunity, after ſome 


time, of turning the converſation on Elfrida, 


repreſenting, that though the fortune of the 
earl of . . daughter would be a trifle 
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toa King, yetit would be an immenſe acquiſition 


to, a needy ſubject. He, therefore, humbly en⸗ 
treated permiſſion to pay his addreſſes to her, 


as ſhe was the richeſt heireſs in the kingdom, 


A requeſt ſo ſeemingly reaſonable, was readily 
complied with; Ethelwald returned to his 
wife, and their duptials were folemnized | in 
public. His greateſt care, however, was em- 
ployed in keeping her from court; and he 
took every precaution, to prevent her appear- 


ing before a king ſo ſuſceptible of love, while 
ſhe was ſo capable of inſpiring that paſſion, 


But it was impoſſible to keep his treachery long 
concealed. Favourites are never without pti- 
vate enemies, who watch every opportunity 
of riſing upon their ruin. Edgar was ſoon in- 


formed . the whole tranſaction; but diſſem. 


bling his reſentment, he took occaſion to vifit 
that part of the country, w. here this miracle of 
: beauty was detained, accompanied by Ethel. 


wald, who reluctantly attended him thither, 
Upon coming near the lady's habitation, he 
told him, 


— 


All he could obtain, 1 W as permiſſion to go be- 
fore, 


at he had a curioſity to ſee his wife, 

of whom he had for icrly. heard fo much, and 
deſired to be pike alen as his acquaintance. 
Th thetwald; thunder-ftruck at the propoſal, did 
all in his power, but in vain, to diſſuade him. 
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ſore, on pretence of preparing for the king's re- 


ception. On his arrival, he fell at his wife's 


fect, confeſſing what he had done to be poſſeſſ- 
ed of her chattiis.” and conjuring her to con- 
ceal, as much as poſſible, her beauty from the 


king, who was but too ſuſceptible of its power. 


Elfrida, little obliged t to him for a paſſion that 
had deprived her of a crown, promiſed com- 
pliance ; but, prompted either by vanity, or 
revenge, adorned her perſon with the moſt ex- 


quifite art, and called up all her beauty on the 


occaſion; The event anſwered her expecta- 
tions; the king no ſooner ſaw than he loved 
her, and was inſtantly reſolved to obtain her. 
The better to effect his intentions, he conceal- 


ed his paſſion from the huſband, and took leave 
with a ſeeming indifference; but his revenge 
| was not the leſs certain and fatal. Ethelwald 
vas ſome time after ſent into Northumberland, 
upon pretence of urgent affairs, and was 
found murdered in a wood by the way. Some 
ſay, he was ſtabbed by the King's own hand; 
ſome, that he only commanded the aſſaſſina- 
tion; however this be, Elfrida, was invited 
ſoon after to court, by the king's own order, 
and their en were performed with the 


uſual folemnity. 


N Such 
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narch, whom the monks have thought proper 
to repreſent as the moſt perfect of mankind, 
His reign was ſucceſsful, becauſe it was found. 
ed upon a compliance with the prejudices of 
the people but it produced very ſenſible 
evils, and theſe fell upon his ſacceflor, He 
died, aftcr a reign of ſixteen years, in the 
| thirty third year of his age, being ſucceeded by 
bis ſon, Edward, whom hat had by his firſt mar- 
riage, with the daughter of the carl of Ordmer, 


king by the intereſt of the monks, and lived 


there is nothing remarkable, if we except his 
: rragical and memorable end., hough this 


young monarch had been, from the beginning, 
oppoſed by Elfrida, his ſtepmother, who ſeems 


ever ſhewed her marks of the ſtrongeſt regard, 
and even expreſſed, on all occafions, the moſt 
tender affection for her ſon, his brother. How- 


_ Elfrida reſided, he thought it bis duty to. pay 
| her a viſit, although | he was not attended by any 
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Such was the criminal paſſion of a mo- 


Eb wARD, ſurnamed the MartyR, was made 


but four years after his acceſſion. In his reign 


to have united the greateſt deformity of mind 
with the higheſt graces of perſon; yet he 


ever, hunting one day near Corfe- caſtle, where 


of his retinue. There deſiring ſome liquor to be 
brougit 
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brought him, as he was thirſty, while he was 


yet holding the cup to his head, one of El- 
frida's domeſtics, inſtructed for that purpoſe, 
ſtabbed him in the back. The king, finding 
himſelf wounded, put ſpurs to his horſe: but, 
fainting with the loſs of blood, be fell from 
the ſaddle, and his foot ſticking ; in the ſtirrup, 
he was dragged along by his horſe, till he was 
killed. Being tracked by the blood, his body 


was found, and priv ately i interred at Warcham 
by his ſervants. 


FETHELRED the Second, the ſon of Edgar and 


Eltrida, ſucceeded ; a weak and irreſolute mo- 


narch, incapable of governing the kingdom, or 


providing for its ſafety. After a train of diflen- 


ſions, follies, and vices, which ſeem to have 
marked ſome of the former reigns it, is not 
ſurpriſing that the country was weakened; and 
the people, taught to rely ent! rely on preterna- 
tural aſſiſtance, were rendered incapable of de- 
fending themſelves. During this period, there- 


fore, their old and terrible enemies the Danes; 


| who ſeem not to be loaded with the ſame accu- 
mulation of vice and folly, were daily gaining 
ground. The weakneſs and the inexperience or - 
Echelred appeared to give a favourable oppor- 
tunity for renewing their depredations; and, ac- 
: ueber, they landed on ſeveral parts of the 
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coaſt, ſpreading their uſanl terror and devaſta. 
tion. The Engliſh, ill provided. to oppoſę 
ſuch an enemy, made but a feeble reſiſtance, 
endeavouripg, by treachery, or ſubmiſſion, to. 
avert. the form they had not ſpirit to oppoſe. 
The northern, invaders, now, well acquainted 


with the defenceleſs condition af England, 

made. a powerful « deſcent, under the command 
of Sw eyn king of Denmark, and Olave king of 
Norway, who, ſailing up the Humber, cam:nit- 
ted on all fides their deſtructive ravages, The 
Englih oppoſed them with a formidable army, 

but. were repulſed with great flaughter, The 
Danes, encouraged by this ſucceſs, marc hed 
boldly into, the heart of the kingdom, filling 
all places with the marks of horrid cruelty, 
Ethelred had, upon a former invaſi on of theſe 
pirates, bought, them off with money, and he 
now reſolved to put the ſame expedient in 
practice once more. He. ſent ambaſſadors, 


therefore, to the two kings, and offered them 
tubſiſtence and tribute, prov ided they would re- 


ſtrain their ravages and depart the kingdom. 
It has often Nec remarked, that den off 
an invaſion only ſerves to ſtrengthen the ene- 


my, and to invite a repetition of hoſtili- 


ties; ſuch it happened upon (this occaſion : ; 


Sweyn and Olave agreed to the terms, and 
peuccably 
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peaceably took up their quarters at South- 
ampton, where the ſum of faxteen thouſand 


pounds was paid them: Olave returned to 
his native country, and never infeſted Eng- 
land more; but Sweyn was leſs ſerupulous, 


and the compoſition with him gave but a ſhort 
interval to the miſeries of the Engliſh. 


102 


The Engliſh now found their ſituation truly 4 A. D. 98. 


i deplorable. The weakneſs of the king, the 
dviſions of the nobility, the treachery of 
ſome, and the cowardice of others, fruſtrated 
all their endeavours for mutual defence. The 


Danes, ever informed of their firuation, and 


| ready to take advantage of it, appeared a 5 
| ſhort time after the late infamous compoſition 
upon the Engliſh ſhore, and rifing in their de- 
| mands, in proportion to the people's incapacity 
0 oppoſe, aow demanded twenty-five thouſand 


pounds more. 'This ſum they al ſo received; and 


this only ſerved to improve their deſire for freſi 
exactions. But they ſoon had a material cauſe 
of reſentment given them, by which the in- 


fraction of the ſtipulated treaty became neceſ- 
ſary, The Danes, as hath been already obſerv- 


ed had made ſeveral ſettlements, for many 


years before, in different parts of the king- 


dom. There, without mixing with the natives, 


they ſtill maintained a peaceable correſpon- 
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ä ry threat; ened invaſt on, as they ſtill ſhewed their 


thoſe among whom they were permitted to re. 
Hide. 
barbarous 
Ethelred, by a policy incident to weak princes, 
embraced the cruel reſolution of putting them 
all to the ſword. This plot was carried on 
with ſach ſecrecy, that it was executed! in one 
day, and all the Danes in England were de. 


| per chdious in the contriving, and fo cruel in 
che execution, inſtead of ending the long mi— 
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dence and connexion among them. Their mil. 


tary fuperiority was generally acknowledged hy 
all; and the kings of England, ſenfible of that, 
had been accuſtomed to keep in pay bodies of 


f Daniſh troops, whom they quartered in different 


parts of the country. Theſe mercenaries had 


attained to fuch an height of luxury, accord. 


ing to the old Engliſh writers, that they eomb. 


ed their hair once a day, bathed. themſelve 


once a week; and, by theſe arts, then eſteemed 


effeminate, had rendered themſelves ſo agree. 
able to the fair ſex, that they debauched the 


wives and daughters of the Engliſh, and had 
diſhonoured many families. To thoſe inſults weis 
added the treachery of their conduct upon exe. 


attachment to their own countrymen, againf 


Theſe were motives ſufficient, in that 
age for a general maſſacre; and 


groyed without mercy. But this maſſacre, fo 


kei 
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eries of the people, only N the 256 for 


| rreater calamities. 


While the, Engliſh were yet ae 
each other upon their late deliverance from an 
inveterate enemy, Sweyn king of Denmark, 


crveties, Werren off the weſtern on with 


F vith revenge. The Engliſh ain ae 


to ſummon their. forces together, treachery and 
gowardice ſtill operated, to diſpirit their troops or 
to diſſipate them. To theſe miſeries were added 


| a dreadful famine, partly from the bad ſeaſons, 
and partly from the decay of agriculture. For 
a while they ſuppoſed that the Daniſh devaſta- 


tions woul be retarded by the payment of thir- 


bur their ſuffering the juſt indignation of the 


conqueror, and undergoing all the evils that 
war, inflamed by revenge, voila inflict, Dur- 
ing this period, a general conſternation, toge- 
mer with a mutual diffdence and anion, 


prevailed, | 


3 


who had been informed of their treacherous J 
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ty thouſand pounds, which the invaders agreed 
to accept; but this, as in all the former caſes, 
afforded but a temporary relief. For a while 
they placed ſome hopes in a powerful navy, 
which they found means to equip; but this was 
ſoon divided and dif perſed, without doing them 


any ſervice. Nothing therefore now remained, 
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prevailed. Ceſſations from theſe calamities were 


purchaſed, one after another, by immenſe ſums; 
but as they afforded a ſhort alleviation of the 
common diſtreſs, at laſt no other: reſource re. 
manned, than that of ſubmitting to the Danif 


monarch, of ſwearing: allegiance to him, and 


giving hoſtages as pledges bf fincerity. Ethel. 


red was obliged to fly into Normandy, and the 


whole country thus came under the Power of K 


Sweyn, his victorious rival. 


The death of Sweyn, Ahh happened 
about fix weeks after, ſeemed to offer a favour. 


able opportunity of once more teſtoring Ethel- 


red to the throne, and his ſubject to their liber. 


ties. Accordingly he ſeized it with avidity; 


but his miſcondutts were incurable, and his ins 
dolence, 1 „ and r obſtructed 


bk 4.2 


: greatelt part 2s the 3 ſeized 155 the i in 
ſulting enemy, after refuſing to head his troops 
to oppoſe them, he retired to London, where 
he ended an inglorious reign of thirty-five 
years by a natural death, leaving behind him 
two ſons, the eldeſt of whom, Edmund, ſuc- 
ceeded to his crown and his misfortunes. 


Epuvxp, his fon and ſucceſſor, received the 


ſurname of IronsIDE, from his hardy oppoſi- | 
tion to the enemy; - but this « op pofition ſcemed 
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; ineffectual to reſtore the happineſs of his 
3 as it was to continue him in the poſ- 
fon of the throne. He was oppoſed by one 
f the moſt powerful and VIg1 ant. monarchs 
ben in Europe; for Canute, afterwards ſur- 
amed the Great, ſucceeded Sweyn as king of 
henmark, and alſo as general of the Daniſh 
olces in. England. The conteſt berween theſe 
o monarchs was therefore managed with 
creat obſtinacy and perſeverance; ; the firſt bat⸗ 
le that was fought appeared 1 35 e. 
ond followed, in which the Dancs were victo- 
jous 3 but Edmund fill having intereſt enough 
obring a third army into the field, the Denim 
ad Engliſh nobility, equally harrafled by theſe . 
onyulfions, obli ;ged their kings to come to 2 
ompromiſe, and to divide the kingdom be- 
een them by treaty. Canute reſerved to 
imſelf the northern parts of the kingdom, , the 
buthern parts were left to Edmund ; but this 
prince being murdered about a month after the 
reery by his two chamberlains, at Oxford, Ca- 
ute was left in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
hole kingdom. En. 5 
Cavurk, though he had gratified his ambi- 
ion, in obtaining poſſeſſion of the En gliſh crown, 
jet was obliged at firſteo make ſome mortify! ing | 
conceſſions ; and, in order to gain the affections 
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of the nobility, he endeavoured to gratify the Noto 


zvarice. But as his power grew ſtronger, 2 
his title more ſecure, he then reſumed thy; 
grants which he had made, and even put my 


of the Engliſh nobles to death, ſenfible th 
thoſe who had betrayed their native ſoverei 
would never be true to him. Nor was he |; 
ſevere in his exactions upon the ſubordiny 


ranks of the people, levying at one time feyy 


ty-two thouſand pounds upon the country, a 
eleven e more upon the city of La 
don only. 

Having thus ſtrengthened his new pone 


1 effectually weakening all who had weal 


or authority to withſtand him, he next he 
gan to ſhew the merciful fide of his chart 
ter. Nor does it ſeem without juſt ground 
that he is repreſented by ſome hiftorians ; 

one of the firſt characters in thoſe bath, 
rous ages. The invectives which are thrown oy 
againſt him by the Engliſh writers feem mere 
Iy the effect of national reloutinent, or preju 
dice, unſupported by truth. His firſt ſlept 


| reconcile the Englith to his yoke, was, by ſent] 
ing back to Denmark as many of his follower 


28 be could fafely ſpare. He made no diſtin 
tion between the Engliſh and Danes in the: 


miniſtration of Juſtice, but reſtored the Sari 
cuſton 
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uſtoms in a general aſſembly of the kingdom. 
ne two nations thus uniting with:each other, 
here glad to breathe for a while from' the tu- 
mult and ſlaughter in which they had mu- 
bally involved each other; and, to confirm 
meir amity, the king himſelf married Emma, 
ne ſiſter of Richard, duke of Normandy, who 
had ever warmly eſpouſed the intereſts of the 
Logliſh. 4 i 

Canute having thus ſettled his power in Eng- 
nd beyond the danger of a revolution, made 
voyage into Denmark, as his native domi- 
ions were attacked by the king of Sweden. In 
this expedition, Godwin, an Engliſh earl, was 


acquired that fame which afterwards laid a 


during the ſucceeding reigns. In another yoy- 
age he made to Denmark, he attacked Nor- 


annexed it to his own empire. Thus, being at 
once king of England, Denmark, and Norway, 
he was conſidered. as the moſt. warlike and 


his power inclincd his temper, which was natu- 
ally cruel, to mercy. 4-4 lake art ap. 
As his reign was begun in TRY hae was, to- 
Wards the end of it, willing to atone for his for- 


particularly diſtinguiſhed for his valour, and 


foundation for the immenſe power he acquired . 


way ; and, expelling Olaus from his kingdom, 


potent prince in Europe; while the ſecurity of 


mer 
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He built churches,” endowed: monaſteries; aut 


poſitions which they were- accuſtomed'to exad 
from the Engliſh pilgrims. The piety of the 


of the former, were topics that filled the mouth 
of his courtiers with flattery and praiſe.” © The 


and that all things would be obedient to his 
command. + Canute, ſenſible of their advlation 
is faid to have taken the following method to 
reprove them. He ordered his chair to be ft 
on the ſea-ſhore while the tide was coming in, 


to approachino farther, nor dare to wet the fect 
of thy ſovereign.” He feigned to fit ſome time 
in expectation of 1 uml dne till the waves be⸗ 
gan to ſurround him: then, turning to his 
courtiers, he obſerx ed, that the titles of Jord io 
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nier ſierceneſs, by acts of penance and"devotigj 


appointed revenues for the celebration of mat 
He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome 
where he remained a- conſiderable time 5 and 
befides obtaining from the pope ſome prij 
leges for the Engliſh ſchool erected there, b 
engaged all the prinees through whoſe domini 
ons he paſſed to. deſiſt from. thoſe heavy im 


latter part of his life, and the reſolute Valou 


even affected to think his power encontroulable 


and commanded the ſea to retire. Thou art 
under mv dominion, cried he; the land upon 
which I fit | is mine ; I charge thee, therefore, 


is and 


. 


9 
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aud Maſter belonged only-to him whom both 
earth. and ſeas. were ready to obey. Thus, 


; [ared and reſpected, he lived many years ho- 
, poured. with the ſurname of Great. for his 


power, but deſerving. it ſtill more for his vir- 
tues. He died at Shafteſbury, in the nineteenth 
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Ver. of his reign, leaving behind him three 

ubs, Sweyn, Harold, and Hardicnute. Sweyn 

A jw crowned king of Norway, Hardicnute was 

a Wput in poſſeſſion of Denmark, and Harold ſuc- ; 
5 ceeded his father on the Engliſh throne. . : | 
4 | HaroLD, ſurnamed Harxroor, from his A. P. i035. | 
F ſwiktneſs 1 in running, upon his firſt coming; to . 8 
' the crown, met with no mall oppoſition ffom / 
„is younger brother, Hardicnute. But, by the ] 
intervention of the nobles, a compromiſe was ; 
, nade between them; by which it was agreed, 
bat Harold ſhould have London, and all the / 
„vovinces north of the Thames, while the poſ- , 
i, Wffon of the ſouthern parts ſhould be ceded to | 
1 Hardicnute ; and, until that prince ſhould ap- 5 | 
ear in perſon, Emma, his mother ſhould | 8 f 
e„orern in his ſtead. But this agreement was 1 
„ee mort duration; for queen Emma having i 
5 brought over from Normandy ; Edward and Al- | 
„tea, deſcendants of the ancient Saxon kings, 

s Alfred was invited, with the warmeſt profeſ- 
d as, of friendſhi P, by: Harold, to London, and 
0 . treach- 


22. 


| | A. D. 1040. 
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treachermaſly ſet upon, by his orders, on th 
way. Six hundred of his train were murdered 
in the moſt cruel manner; 3 he himſelf Was ta. 


ken priſoner, and his eyes being put out, he 


was conducted to the manaſtery of Ely, here 
he died ſoon after. Edward and Emma, ap. 


priſed of his fate, fled to the continent, and 
Harold, without reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of 
the whale kingdom, He lived to enjoy the 
fruits af his treachery but four years; and 
dying, very little regretted by bis ſubjects, he 
left the ſucceſſion open to his brother. 
HaRDpꝗIRUrE's title was readily acknow. 


ledged both by the Danes and the Engliſh; 


and, upon his arrival from the continent, he was 
received with the moſt extravagant demonſtra 


tions of joy. The ceremony of his coronation 
vas ſcarce performed, when he gave the firſt 


| ſpecimen of the badneſs of his diſpofition, in 


bis impotent inſults upan the body of his bro, 
ther, which he ordered to be dug up, behead- 


ed, and thrown into the Thames. When it was 


found ſome. time after by a fiſhermany and bu. 
lied, he ordered it to be again dug up, and to 
be thrown into the Thames a ſecond time. 
His malice, however, was in the end ineffec- 


tual; for it was again found, and buried with 


de greateſ — «Hardicnute' s next act of 


rigorous 
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| rigorous ſovereignty, was the impoſition of a 


grievous tax, for the payment of his navy; 


| which was the more intolerable as: the nation 


was threatened with a famine. In theſe acts of 
ſeverity, Godwin; duke of Weſſex, who had 
been a vile inſtrument of treachery. and oppreſ- 
fon during the former reign, was aſſiſtant now. 
However, his baſe compliances did not entirely 


| creen him from the reſentment of Emma, who 


had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe that he was 
inſtrumental in the death of prince Alfred, her 
ſon. At her inſtigation, therefore, Alfric, arch- 


biſhop of York, accuſed him of being an ac- 


complice, and demanded juſtice accordingly, 


Godwin found means to evade the danger, by 


appealing to the king's avarice, and not to the 
juſtice of his cauſe, He preſented him with a 


magnificent galley, curiouſly carved and gild- 
ed, rowed by fourſcore men, who wore each of 


them a gold bracelet on his arm, weighing fix- 
teen ounces. The king, ſoftened by this | pre- 


ſent, permitted himſelf to purge himfelf by oath; 4 


and Godwin very readily ſwore that he had no 
hand in the death of Alfred. This king's vio- 


lent and uryuſt government was but of ſhort 

duration. He died two years after his acceſſion, 5 
in conſequence of exceſs at the marriage of a 
Daniſh lord, which was celebrated at-Lambeth. 
— 6 N. ER EINE His 
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crown were rather more juſt than his own, 
The direct deſcendants of the laſt Saxon mo- 


diſtance of the nen of Hungary.  Sweyn, 


either of theſe could come over to diſpute | hi 


fore obliged to have recourſe to Godwin, whole 
power, Was then very extenſive, to ſecond his 
pretenſions. This nobleman, though long 
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— * 


His Sead, far from being regretted by the 
Engliſh, became the ſubject of their deriſion, 
his anniverfity being diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Hock Holiday. f | 

Epwanp, ſurnamed Tax Courisson, "From 
his piety, had many riv als, whole claims ko th; 


narch were ſtill in being, though at the remote 


the eldeſt ſon of Hardicnute, was ſtill alive, 
but at that time engaged in wars in Nor: 
way. It required thereſore the. utmoſt d. 
ligence in Edward to ſecure his claims, before 


title. His own authority, though great i 
the kingdom, was not ſufficient to expedite his 


affairs with the deſired diſpatch; he was there. 


enemy to his family, finding upon the pretent 


: occaſion, that their intereſts were united, laid 
"aſide all former animoſity, and concurred | in 
fixing him upon the throne | 

| The Engliſh, who had long groancd Ubder 
a loreign voke, now ſet no bounds to cher 
Joy, © at finding the line of their ancient mo- 
. © -narchs 
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| rarchs reſtored ; and at firſt the warmth of 
| their raptures was attended with ſome vio- 
| Jence againſt the Danes: but the new king, by 
| the mildneſs of his character, ſoon compoſed 
| theſe differences, and the diſtinckion between 
| the two nations gradually diſappeared. Thus, 


after a ſtruggle of above two hundred years, 
all things ſeemed to remain in the ſame ſtate in 


| which thoſe conflicts began. Theſe invaſions 
| from the Danes produced no new change of 


laws, cuſtoms, language, or religion ; nor did 


| any other traces of their eſtabliſhments ſeem to 
{ remain, except the caſtles they built, and the 
families that ſtill bear their names. No far- 

| ther mention, therefore, is made of two diſtinct 
| rations, for the Normans coming in ſoon after, 
ſerved to unite them into a cloſer union. 
The firſt acts of this monarch's reign bore 


the appearance of ſeverity, for he reſumed all 


grants that had been made by the crown in for- 
mer reigns; and he ordered his mother, Em- 


ma, who was ever intriguing againſt him, to 8 


ſhut up in a monaſtery, As he had been bred 


in the Norman court, he ſhewed, in every in- 
| ſtance, a predilection for the cuſtoms, laws, 
and even the natives of that country ; and a- 


mong the reſt of his faults, though he had mar- 
ted Editha, the daughter of Godwin, yet, 


1 2 either 


Ing 
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either from miſtaken piety, or fixed averſion, 
during his whole reign he abſlained from her 


However theſe actions 1 be regarded 8 
many of this king's ſubjects, for they were all 
of a doubtful kind, certain it is, that Godwin, 


who was long grown much too powerful for x 


ſubject, made them the pretext of his oppoſi- 


ſition. He began by complaining of the influ. 


ence of the Normans in the government, and 


his animoſities ſoon broke out into action. 
hiſtace, count of Boulogne, who had married 


Edward's ſiſter, arrived in England upon a viſit 


to the king, and was received with great ho- 
nour and atteEtion. Upon his return to Do- 
ver, having ſent a ſeryant before him to be- 


ſpeak lodgings in that city, A fray happened 


| between this domeſtic and the townimen, in 
which he loft his life. The count and his at- 


tendants attempting to take ICY enge, the inha- 


| bitants took arms, and both ſides engaging 
_ with great fur 57 the count was oblig ed to find 
ſafety by flight, 2: fter having loſt about twenty 
of his men, and {lain as many of the people, 
The count, cxaſperated at this inſult, returned 


to the court, at Glouceſter, 4 and demanded jul⸗ 


rice of the king, u ho vervavarmly eſpouſed his 
quarrel. He 5 antly gave orders 0 Godwin, 


OY 4. 


in 
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in whoſe government Dover lay, to go imme- 


| diately to the place, and to puniſh the inhabi- 


tants for their crime. This was a conjuncture 
highly favourable to the ſchemes of this aſpir- 
ing chief, and thinking that now was the time 


to ingratiate himſelf with the people, he abſo- 
E lutely refuſed to obeyed the king's command. 


Senſible, however, that obediefice would ſoon 
he extorted, unleſs he could defend his inſo— 
lence, he prepared for his defence, or rather 
for an attack upon Edward, Accordingly, 


on the Welſh frontier, he ſecretly aſſembled a 


| great army, and attempted to ſurpriſe the king, 
| who continued, without the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion, 
at Glouceſter. Nevertheleſs, being ſoon in- 


| ander a pretence of repreſſing ſome diſorders - 


formed of Godwin's treachery, his firſt ſtep | 


was privately to ſummon all the affiſtance he 
could, and, in the mean while, to protract the 


time by a pretended negociation. As ſoon as 


he found himſelf in a capacity to take the : 


field, he then changed his tone; and Godwin, 


finding himſelf unable to oppoſe his ſuperior 
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force, or to keep his army together, permitted 


it to diſperſe, and took ſhelter with Baldwin, 
earl of Flanders. His eſtates which were nu- 
merous, together with thoſe of his ſons, were 


confiſcated, and the greatneſs of the fa- 
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mily ſeemed, for a time, to be totally yer. 
thrown. 3256 | 
But this nobleman's power was. too 0 

to he ſhaken by fo flight a blaſt; for, being 
aliſted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, 10 
landed on the iſle of Wight, where he Was 
joined by bis ſon Harold, with a ſquadron 
which that nobleman. had collected in Ireland. 
From thence, being reinforced by great num: 
bers af his former dependants and followers, he 
failed upthe Thames, and appearing before Lon. 
don threw all things into confuſion. In this exi. 
gence, the king alone ſeemed reſolute ; but his 
pobility, many of whom were ſecretly inclined to 
Godwin, brought on a negociation; in which it 
was ſtipulated, that the king ſhould diſmiſs all 
his foreign ſervants, the primate being among 
the number, and that Godwin ſhould give hol- 
tages for his own future good behaviour. God. 

win's death, which followed ſoon after, pre: 
v ented him from reaping the fruits of an agree- 
f ment, by which the King 8 authority was almoſt 
reduced to nothing. 8 
This nobleman was ſucceeded 1 in his gore! ern” 
| ments and offices by his fon, Harold, who, | in 
his ambition, was equal to his father, but in his 
virtues and apilities far his ſuperior. By a mo- 
deſt and gentle demeanour he acquired the 
good-will of Edward, or at leaſt ſoftened thoſe 
| im⸗ 
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| impreſſions of hatred which he had long borne - 
| the whole family. He artfully infinuated him- 

elf into the affections of the people by his li- 

berality and ap parent candour, while every day 

| he increaſed his power, by ſeeming. modeſtly 

to decline it. By theſe arts he not only ſup- 

planted Algar, duke of Mercia, whom the 

king raiſed up to rival his power, but he got | 

| his Workers Toſti, made duke of Nörthümbet⸗ 

| and, upon the death of Sue who had long 
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” Harotd's idnoteigz⸗ manners, his comb; : 
| and Virtues, extended ud increaſed his popu- 
| arity to ſuch à degree, that he began to be 
| talked of as the moſt proper perſon to ſucceed. 
to the crown. But nothing could de more un- 
1 grateful to E. dward than fach a deſire, as he 
abhorred a ſucceſſor from the family of God- 
win. Arouzed, thereſore, by theſe rumours, 
he ſent for his nephew, Edward, trom Hun- 
gary, who was, in fact, the direct deſcendant 


; trom the ancient Saxon kings. Prince Edward 
Pon arrived, but was cee ſafe landed, when 

be dicd, leaving his pretenfions to Edgar. Athe-. 

. ling, his ſon, who was too young, weak, and 

$ inactive, tot ” himſelf of his title. The 

þ king was now HEAR thrown into new diffi- 

8 culties, He ſaw the n and inexperience 

: — a) 
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Northumberland, baving grie\ op oppreſſed 
the people, was expelled in an inſurrection, and 
Fun: was 5 ordered wy the e King to reinſtate 
him 


paring his way for his advancement, on the ſirſ 


eagerly in purſuit of. The Welch renewing 
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of Edgar, and dreaded the immoderate ambi. 
tion: of Harold. He could not, without re 
luctance, thipk of increaſing the grandeur of: 
family hich had riſen on the ruins of royal 
authority, and had been ſtained in the blood gf of 
his own: brother. In this uncertainty, he i; 


aid to. have caſt his eyes on William, duke of | 
Normandy, as a perſon fit to ſucceed him; but 
of the truth of this circumſtance. we muſt, a 
5 this diſtance of. tune, be contented to remain in 
uncertainty. 1 In. 22810 N 
In the mean time, Harold did not remit in 
die to the king, or his aſſiduities to the 


people; ; Nil. increaſing in his power, and pre. 


vacancy, to the throne. In theſe ajms, fortune 
herſelf ſeemed to aſſiſt him; and two incidents 
which happened about this time, contributed to 
fix that Popularity, which he had been ſo long 


their hoſtilities under Prince Griffin, were re- 


pelled by. him, and rendered tributary to the 


crown. of England. The other incident was 


no leſs honourable : 4 his brother, Toſti, who - 
had been appointed to the, 


government of 
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[tim in his power, and puniſh the infurgents. 


While yet at the head of an army, preparing 


to take ſignal vengeance for the injury done to 
his brother, he was met by a depuration of the 
| people who had been ſo cruelly governed. 
| They aſſured him that they had no intention 
to rebel, but had taken up arms merely to 


protect themſelves from the cruelty of a rapa- 


cious governor. 1 hey enumerated the griev- 


ances they had ſuſtained from his tyranny, 


brought the ſtrongeſt proofs of his guilt, and 
| appealed to Harold's equity for redreſs, This 


nobleman, convinced of T ofti's brutality, ſa- 


procured their pardon from the king, but con- 


| firmed the governor whom the Northumbrians 
| had choſen | in his command. From that time, 


Harold became the idol of the people ; and, in- 


not been excited by ambition. 


e 


crificed his affection to his duty; and not only 


deed, his virtues deſerved their love, had they . 


Harold, thus ſecure of the affections of the 
Engliſh, no longer ſtrove to conceal his aims, 5 
but openly aſpired at the ſucceſſion. | He eve- 
ry where infinuated, that as the heir apparent 
to the crown was utterly. unequal to the taſk 
of government, both from age and natural i im- 
becility, there was none ſo proper as a man 
of mature e and tried integrity; he 
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alledged, that a- man born in England was 
only fit to govern Engliſhmen : and that nofs 
but an able general could defend them againſ 
ſo many foreign enemies, as they were every 


day threatened with. The people readily: ſy 


to what theſe ſpeeches tended; and, inſtead gf 


A.D. 1055. 


diſcountenancing his pretenſions, aſſiſted them 
with their withes and applauſe. - 


| ken with age and infirmities, bis mind entirely 


Ed war d, bro. 


engroſſed by the viſions of ſuperſtition, and 
wanmiy attached to none, ſaw the danger tb 
which the gobernment was expoſed, but took 


feellle and ir5clolute ſte ps to ſecure the ſucceſ. 
While he continued thus uncertain, he 


ſion. 
was ſurpriſed by ſickneſs, which brought bim 


to his end, on the fifth of January, in the fixty- 


fifth. year of Us age, and © ITE of his 


reign, $04 


This prince, who was reverenced pb the 


monks, under the title of Saint and Confeflor, 
had but weak pretenſions to either, being in. 


dolent, irreſolute, and credulous. The tran- 


quility. of his reign was owing. rather to the 
weakneſs: of his foreign enemies than to his 


oven domeſtic ſtrength.” But, though he ſeem- 
ed to have few active virtues,” yet he cer- 
tainly had no vices of an atrocious kind; 
and the want of the bene rather than their 

. reftraint, 
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ſrettraint, was. then, as it has been long ſince, 
the-bclt. title to canopization.” He was the firſt 
who, from his ſuppoſed lanRieys touched fe for the 


l 

y Bae erl. .. A QIING) 0107. 
1 Harold, whoſe: intrigues wad, virtues Mende 

o give a right to his pretenſions, aſcended 


the throne without any oppoſition, The ci- 
nzens of London, who were ever. fond of an 
elective monarchy, ſeconded his: claims ; the 
clergy adopted his cauſe ; and the body. of 
the pcople, whoſe friend he had been, ſincerely 
loved him. Nor were the firſt acts of his 
reign, unworthy of the general prejudice in 
his favour. He took the. moſt effectual mea- 
ſures for an impartial adminiſtration- of Juſtice : 3 
ordered the laws to be reviſed, and reformed; 

f nd thoſe diſturbers of the public peace to be 
"WH puniſhed, who had thriven under the lenity of 
„we laſt reign. 

But neither his valour, his juſtice, nor | bis 
. popularity, were able to ſecure him from the 
1 misfortunes attendant upon an ill-grounded 
e ile. The firſt ſymptoms of his danger came 
from his own brother Toſti, who had taken 
„efuge in Flanders, and went among the 
„ princes of the continent, endeavouring to en- 
; WW gage them in a league againſt Harold, whom he 
r Wl repreſented as a tyrant and uſurper. Not con- 
5 . Ki tent 
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by the earl of Flanders, he made a deſcent up 


brought over by his remonſtrances, arrived 
with a fleet of two hundred fail at the mouth 


| was in vain that the earls of Mercia and Nor. 


they were. quickly routed, and York fel} : 
prey to the enemy. Mean while, Harold be- Nees 
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tent with this, being furniſhed with N ſhin Was 
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gar, | 
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on the iſle of Wight, which he laid under con. 
tribution, and pillaged along the coaſt, unti 
he was encountered, and routed by More, 
who had been appointed to the governmen 
from which he was expelled, _ 

But he was not yet without ſuccour ; z for 
Harfagar, king of Norway, who had bee 


of the river Humber, where he was joined hy 
the ſhattered remains of Toſti's forces. [: 


thumberland attempted to ſtop their progreſ, 
with a body of new-raiſed undiſciplined troops; 


ing i informed of this misfortune, haſtened with Nof 
an army to the protection of his people, and Mike 


expreſſed the utmoſt ardour to ſhew himſelf Hvar 
worthy of their favour, He had given ſo fen. 
many proofs of an equitable and prudent ad- te 


miniſtration, that the people flocked from all for 
quarters to join his ſtandard, ; and, as ſoon a5 fret 


he reached the enemy at Standford, be found Mere 
himſelf in a condition of giving them battle. 
The action was very bloody, but the victory 


Was 
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vas deciſive on the fide of Harold, and ended 


in. Wer, their king, and Toſti being flain. Thoſe 
who eſcaped, owed their ſafety to the perſonal 


defended a bridge over the Derwent for three 
hours, againſt the whole Engliſh army ; dur- 


for Mins 1 which time, he flew forty. of their beſt men 
en Wzich his battle-ax, but he was at length ſlain by 
eln arrow. Harold, purſuing his victory, made 
th WMhbimſelf maſter of a Norwegian fleet that lay 
by Wir the river Ouſe ; and had the generoſity to 
: Meive prince Olave, the ſon of Harfagar, his 


liberty, and to allow him to depart with twen- 


leſs than threeſcore thouſand men. The news 


th Wof this victory diffuſed inexpreſſible joy over 
te whole kingdom; they gloried in a mo- 
1! oarch, who now ſhewed himſelf able to de- 
end them from inſult, and avenge them ef 


for triumph, when news was brought of a 
freſh invaſion, more formidable than had 


This was under the conduct of William, 


7 Wiuke of Normandy, who landed at Haſt- 


8 in 86. 


in the total rout of the Norwegians, Harfa- 


proweſs of a brave Norwegian; whois ſaid to have 


ty veſſels. There had never before been 
in England an engagement between two ſuch 
mmerous armies, each being compoſed of no 


their invaders ; but they had not long time 


erer been formed againſt England. before, 
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Sept. 23, 
1006. 


duke of Normandy. 
Arlette, a beautiful maid of Falaize, whom 


all his nobility. 
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ings, with an army of diſciplined veterans 
and laid claim to the Engliſh crown. * 

William, - who was afterwards called thy 


Conduervr; was the natural fon of Rober, 
His mother's name wy 


Robert fell in love with, as ſhe ſtood gazing x 


the door whilſt he paſſed through the tow, 


Willizm, who was the offspring of this amour, 


owed 2 part of his greatneſs to his birth, by 
fill more to his own perfonal merit. His body 
was vigorous, his mind capacious and 'noble 
and his courage not to be repreſſed by apparent 
danger. His father, Robert, growing old, and, 


as was common with princes then, ſuperſi. 


tious alſo, reſolved upon a pilgrimage to Je. 


ruſalem, contrary to the advice and opinion of 
As his heart was fixed upon 
the expedition, inſtead of attending to theit 


remonſtrances, he ſhewed them his ſon Wil. 
lam, whom, though illegitimate, he tender: 
1 loved, 
exacting an oath from them of homage and 


and recommendia” to their care, 


fealry. He then put him, as he was yet bit 


ten years of age, under the turelage of the 
French king; and ſoon after, going into Afi, 
from whence he never returned, left young 
W. iam | rather the inheritor of his wiſhes 


than 
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than his crown. In fact, William, from the 
beginning, found himſelf expoſed to many 
dangers; and much oppoſition, from his youth 
and inexperience, from the reproach of his 
birth, from a ſuſpected guardian, a diſputed 
title, and a diſtracted ſtate. The regency, ap- 
pointed by Robert, were under great difficulties 


in ſopporting . the government againſt this 


qualities which he ſoon diſplay ed | in the field 
and the cabinet, gaye,ccocpuragemens | to his 
ſtiends, and, Kruck./ a terror. into, his ene- 
mies. He gn all files oppoſed 3 rebel: 


lous eb. and geprefſed foreign inva- 
ders, while his valour and conduct prevailed 
in every action. The tranquillity which he 
To had thus eſtabliſhed 1 in his dominions, induced 


be 
lim to. extend his views; and ſome overtures 


8 made him by Edward the Confeſſor, in the 


complication. of. dangers: ; and the young 
prince when he. game of age, found himſelf 
reduced to a yery, low condition. But the great 
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re latter part of his reign. who was wavering in - | 
) 


* the choice of a ſucceſſor, enflamed his ambi- 
ur! tion with a deſire of ſucceeding to the Englith 


he throne, Whether Edward reatly- appointed 
fa, lim to ſucceed, as William all along pretend- 
ng ed, is, at this diſtance of time, uncertain; but 
5 It 15 beyond a doubt, that Harold happening ry 
han: 8 55 to 
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on William's part was, that he was appointe 
heir to the crown of England by Edward th 


ed to aſſert his right with vigour. His ſub- 


naturally fond of adventure, flocked to put 
themſelves under his conduct. The fame of 
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to pay a viſit to the Norman coaſt, was induce 


by this prince, to acknowledge his Claims, 
and to give a promiſe of ſeconding them. Thi 
promiſe, however, Harold did not think yr, 
per to perform, when it ſtood in the way of hi 
own ambition ; and afterwards, when Willian 
objected to the breach, he excuſed himſelf, by 
alledging, that it was extorted from him at: 
time when he had no power to refuſe, O. 
whatever fide zuſtice might lie, the Pretex: 


Confeſſor, upon a viſit he had paid that my 
narch during his life-time. In conſequence q 
theſe pretenfions, he was not remiſs, after th 
death of Edward, to lay in his claims; but 
Harold would admit none of them, reſolved 
-t0 defend by his valour, what his! intrigues had 
won. William, finding that arms alone were 
to be the final deciders of this diſpute, prepat 


jects, as they had long been diſtinguiſhed for va. be 


lour among the European nations, had at this WM th 


time attained to the higheſt pitch of military WI ® 
glory. His court was the center of politeneſs ; WW in 
and all who wiſhed for fame in arms, or Ve BY 


his 


py 
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lis intended invaſion-of England, was diffuſed 
[ver the whole Continent 3 multitudes came 
io offer him their ſervices in this expedition 
{ that he was embarraſſed rather in the choice 
of whom he ſhould take, than in the levying 


his forces. The pope himſelf was not behind 


the reſt in favouring his pretenſions; but, 
either influenced by the apparent juſtice of his 


claims, or by the hopes of extending the autho- 


ity of the church, he. immediately pronoun- 
ced Harold an uſurper. He denounced excom- 


| munication againſt him, and all his adherents ; 


and ſent the Duke a conſecrated banner, to in- 
ſpire him with confidence; With ſuch fa- 
vourable incentives, William ſoon found him- 


| elf at the head of a choſen army of fixty thou- 


ſand men, all equipped in the moſt warlike 


and ſplendid manner. The diſcipline of the 
men, the vigour of the horſes, the luſtre of 
the arms and accoutrements, were objects that 
had been ſcarcely ſeen in Europe for ſome ages 
before. It was in the beginning of ſummer 


that he embarked this powerful body, on board 
a fleet of three hundred fail ; and, after ſome 


ſmall oppoſition from the weather, landed at 


Pevenſey, on the coaſt of Suſſex, with reſolute 


tranquility, William himſelf, as he came on 


ſhore, happened to ſtumble and fall; but, 1 in- 


Vol. 8 . | | K ſtead 
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ſtead of being diſcompoſed at the accident, he 
had the' preſence of mind to cry out, that he 
thus took poſſeſſion of the country. Different 
from all the ravagers to which England had 


been formerly accuſtomed, this brave prince 


made no ſhow of invading a foreign Country, 


but rather encamping in his own. Here he 
continued in a quiet and peaceable manner fo 


about a fortnight, either willing to refreſh his 


troops, or defirous of knowing the reception hj 


pretenſions to the crown ſhould meet with among 


' the people. After having refreſhed his men at 


this place, and ſent back his fleet to Norman 


to leave no retreat for cowardice, he advancet 
along the ſea fide to Haftings, where he pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, declaring the motives that 
induced him to undertake this enterprize. 


He was ſoon rouſed from his inaQtivity by 


the approach of Harold, who ſeemed reſolved 
to defend his claim to the crown, and retain 
that ſovereignty which he had received from the 
people, who only had a right to beſtow it. He 
was now returning, fluſhed with conqueſt, from 
the defeat of the N orwegians, with all the 
forces he had employed in that expedition, and 
all he could invite or collect in the country 
through which he paſſed. His army was com: | 
poſed of active and valiant troops in high ſpi- 


ws rits, 
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ne its, ſtrongly attached to their king, and eager 


ne o engage. On the other hand, the army of Wil- 
iam conſiſted of the flower of all the Continent, 


ind had been long inured to danger. The men 


de Norgretagne, Bologne, Flanders, Poictou, Maine, 


„ oclcans, France, and Normandy, were all vo- 


be N untarily united under his command. England 
never before, nor never ſince, ſaw two ſuch 
« amies drawn up to diſpute its crown. The 


Parold to decide the quarrel between them by 
of thouſands ; but Harold”refuſed, and ſaid, 


he would leave it to the God of armies to de- 
termine. Both armies, therefore, that night 


Engliſh paſſed the night in ſongs and teaſting ; 
the Normans, in devotion and prayer. 


in The next morning, at ſeven, as ſoon as 5 
ne day appeared, both armies were drawn up in 


1c array againſt each other. Harold appeared in 


m he center of his forces, leading on his army 
ne on foot, that his men might be more encou- 
id nged, by ſeeing their king expoſed to an 
o5 MW equality of danger. William fought on horſe- 
n. back, 1cading on his army, that moved at 


i- Wer finging the ſong of Roland, one of 
$, K 2 55 -the 


tay before the battle, William ſent an offer to 


fogle combat, and thus to ſpare the blood 


pitched 1 in fight of each other, expecting the 
dawning of the next day with impatience. The 
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the famous chiefs of their country. The Nox. 
mans began the fight with their croſs-boyz, 97 


which, at firſt, galled, and ſurpriſed the Eng. 
liſh, and as their ranks were cloſe, their arrow; fel 


did great execution. But ſoon they came t) an 


cloſer fight, and tlie Engliſh, with their bills, of 
hewed down their adverſaries with great flaugk. wh 
ter. Confuſion was ſpreading among the ranks, 
when William, who found himſelf on the brint 
of deſtruction, haſtened, with a ſelect band, to 
the relief of his forces. His prefence reſtore 
the ſuſpence of battle; he was ſeen in every 
place, endeavouring to pierce the ranks of 
the enemy, and had three horſes ſlain under 
him. At length, perceiving that the Eng. 
_ liſh line continued impenetrable, he pre 
tended to give ground, which, as he expected, 
drew the enemy from their ranks, and he was 
inſtantly ready to take advantage of their dif. 
order. Upon a ſignal given, the Norman 
: readily returned to the charge, with greater 
fury than before, broke the Engliſh troops 
and purſued them to a rifing-ground. It wi 
in this extremity, that Harold was ſeen flying 
from rank to rank, rallying and inſpiring his 
troops with vigour; and, though he had toiled 
all day, till near nightfall, in the front of his 
Kentiſh men, yet he ill ſeemed unabated i in 


force 
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force or courage, keeping his men to the poſt 


of honour. Once more, therefore, the victory 
ſeemed to turn againſt the Normans, and they 
fell in great numbers; fo that the fierceneſs 
and obſtinacy of this memorable battle, was 


often renewed by the courage of the leaders 


whenever that of the ſoldiers began to ſlacken. 
Fortune, at length, determined a victory, that 
valour was unable to decide. Harold, making 
a furious onſet at the head of his troops, againſt 
the Norman heavy-armed infantry, was ſhot 


into the brains by an arrow; and his two va- 
lant brothers, fighting by his fide, ſhared the 


ame fate, He fell with his ſword in his hand, 
amidſt heaps of ſlain, and after the battle, 


| the royal corpſe could hardly be diſtinguiſhed 


among the dead. From the moment of his 


death, all courage ſeemed to forſake the 
Engliſh ; they gave ground on every fide, and 


were purſued with great ſlaughter by the vic- 
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torious Normans. Thus after a battle, which 


was fought from morning till ſun-ſet, the in- 


vaders proved ſucceſsful, and the Engliſh 
crown became the reward of victory. There 


fell near fifteen thouſand of the Normans, 


while the loſs on the fide of the vanquiſhed 

was yet more conſiderable, beſide that of 

the king and his two brothers. The next day, 
K 1 the 
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the dead body of Harold was brought to Wy, 
liam, and generouſly reſtored, without ray, 
ſom, to his mother. 
This was the end of the Saxon monarchy 1 
England, which had continued for more thy 
fix hundred years. Before the times of Alfred 
the kings of this race ſeemed totally immerſe 
in ignorance ; and after him taken up with 
combating the ſuperſtition of the monks, Or 
blindly obeying i its dictates. As for the crown, 
| during this period, it was neither wholly ele&tire 
nor yet totally hereditary, but di poſed of either 
by the will of the former poſſeſſor, or obtained 
by the eminent intrigues or ſervices of ſome per. 
ſon nearly allied to the royal family. As forthe 
laws and cuſtoms of this race, they brought i 
many long in practice among their Germa 
anceſtors ; but they adopted alſo many more 
which they found among the Britons, or which 
the Romans left behind them after their abi 
cation. They aſſumed, in imitation of thoſe 
: nations, the name of Kings ; ; nay, ſome of 
them took the Greek appellation of Bafileus, 
a title unknown to the countries from whence 
they came, Their noblemen alſo aſſumed 
names of Roman authority, being termed 
Dukes or Duces; ; Re the lower claſſes of 


people were bought and ſold with the farms 
pra teeny Ko 
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they cultivated ; an horrid cuſtom, firſt intro- 
duced by the Greeks and Romans, and after- 
wards adopted by the couptries they conquer- 
ed. Their canon laws alſo, which often 
controuled the civil authority, had primari- 
y their origin in Rome; and the prieſts and 


monks who drew them up, had generally 
| their education there. We muſt not, there- 
fore, aſcribe the laws and cuſtoms which then 
prevailed over England, entirely to Saxon ori- 


ginal, as many of them were derived from the 
Britons and Romans. But now the Saxon 
monarchy was no more; all cuſtoms and laws, 


of whatever original, were caſt down into one 
common maſs, and cemented by thoſe of Nor- 
man inſtitution. The whole face of obliga- 


tion was altered, and the new maſters inſtitut- 
ed new modes of obedience. The laws were 


improved; but the taſte of the people for po- 


lite learning, arts, and Philoſophy, for more 


than four hundred years after, were ſtill to 
continue the ſame. It appears ſurpriſing enough, 

that in ſuch a variety of events, ſuch innova- 
tion in military diſcipline, and ſuch changes in 

government, that true politeneſs, and what is 

called taſte in the arts, never came to be culti- 
vated. Perhaps the reaſon may be, that while 
the authority of the church continued ſo great, 
K 4 N 
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the people were afraid of any knowledge bu 


being ſecluded from the ordinary converſation 
of mankind, they were but indifferent Judges 


tury, and a monk of the eighteenth century, ar 
equally refined, and equally 'fit to advance 


the human heart. 
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that derived to them through their clergy ; any 
of human nature. A monk of the tenth cen. 


thoſe ſtudies that give us an acquaintance with 
ourſelves, or that tend to ap re the mates af 
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LYOTHING could exceed the conſterna- 
tion of the Engliſh upon the loſs of the battle 
of Haſtings; the king ſlain, the flower of 
| their nobility cut off, and their whole army 
diſperſdd or deſtroyed, firuck them with 
deſpair, Very little ſeemed now remaining, 
but a tame ſubmiffion to the victor; and 
William, ſenfible of their terrors, was care- 


; ful 


5 
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| defign ; and fitting down before Dover, took 


palace, he advanced by quick marches town, 
ty; but, caſting their eyes on every fide, they. 


weak and feeble prince, without courage o 


pretenſions were acknowledged, and whok 


therefore remained but to ſubmit to the nece. 
ſity of the times, and to acknowledge that 


poſe. As ſoon, therefore, as William paſki 
the T hames, at Wallingford, Stigand, the pri 
mate, made ſubmiſſions: to him in the name d 
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ful not to loſe the fruits of victory by q. 
lay. Accordingly, after the purſuit of the fh. 
ing enemy, and a ſhort refreſhment; of his on 
army, he ſet forward on the completion of his 


it after a flight reſiſtance, and fortified it nit 
freſh redoubts. After a ſhort. delay at thi 


London, where his approach ſerved to (pread 
new confuſion, The inhabitants for ſome tin: 
heſitated between their terrors and their loyal 


ſaw. no perſon of valour or authority Cuff 
to ſupport them in their independence, Eder 
Atheling, the right heir to the crown, wa 1 
ambition; all their other leaders were either 
deſtroyed, or too remote to- lend them afſifiane. 
The. clergy, who had a large ſhare in the di. 


berations declared openly for a prince whit 


arms were bleſſed by the holy ſee. Wa, 


claims which -it was not in their power to oy 


te 


11 
| 


WILLIAM TL 


the clergy 3 and before he came within fight. 
of the city, all the chief nobility, and Edgar 
Atheling himſelf, who juſt before had been 


ed an intention of yielding to his authority. 


t William was glad of being thus peaceably put 


ls 


uvictories. He therefore accepted the crown 
| upon the terms that were offered him, which 
were, that he ſhould govern according to the 
| eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of the country. William, 


| own conditions rather than receive any, 
| choſe to have his election conſidered. rather 


| king. 


in the times of the Saxon and Daniſh kings, 
which was, to protect and defend the church, 


the people with impartiality. Having thus 
wen all poſſible ſatisfaction to the Eng- 


is next care was, to reward the many 
brave 


created king, came into his camp, and declar- 


in poſſeſſion of a throne, which ſeveral of his 
predeceſſors had not gained without repeated 


though he had it in his power to dictate his 


as a gift from his ſubjects than a meaſure ex- 
torted by him. He knew himſelf to be a con- 


queror, but was — 5 to be e thought a legal 
In order to give his invaſion all the ſanction 


poſſible, he was crowned at Weſtminſter by the 
archbiſhop of York, and took the oath uſual 


to obſerve the laws of the realm, and to govern 
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brave adventurers who had followed his for. 


tunes. He firſt divided the lands of the Eng. 
liſh barons who oppoſed him among the Nor. 
man barons who had aſſiſted his enterprize, 
and ſuch as he could neither ſupply with mo. 
ney nor lands, he appointed to the vacant gf. 
fices of the ſtate. But, as there were ſtil] num. 


bers unprovided for, he quartered them on the 
rich abbeys of the kingdom, until better mean; 
offered for their advancement. This, which 
gave no ſmall umbrage to the clergy, was but 
little reſented by the people, who were willing 
to ſee their own burthens lightened, by having 
a part of them laid upon ſhoulders t hat were at 
that time much better able to bear them. 


But what gave them great umbrage, was to 


fee him place all real power in the hands of his 
con countrymen, and ſtill to give them 
poſſeſſion of the ſword, to which he owed all 
his authority. He difarmed the city of Lon- 
don, and other places which appeared moſt 
warlike and populous, and quartered Norman 


ſoldiers in all thoſe places where he moſt dread- 
ed an inſurrection. Having thus ſecured the 
government, and, by a mixture of vigour and 
lenity, brought the Engliſh to an entire ſubmil: 


miſſion, he reſolved to return to the continent, 


there to enjoy the triumph and congratulat ion 


0 of 


"WILUTAM: t. 


of his ancient ſubjects. Having, therefore, no 
| reaſon to apprehend any diſturbance 1 in his ab- 

ſence among the Engliſh, whoſe affection he 
| had taken ſuch pains to concifiate, he left the 


regency with his brother Odo, biſhop of 


Bayeux, and William Fitzoſborne. To ſecure 


himſelf yet farther, he reſolved to carry along 
| with him all the Engliſh noblemen, from whoſe 


power Or inclination he could apprehend a re- 
volt; and, pretending to take great pleaſure in 
their converſation, he ſet ſail with his honour- 
able captives for Normandy, where he was re- 


ceired by his natural ſubjects with a mixture of 
admiration and joy. He reſided for ſome time 


at the abbey of Feſchamp, where he was viſited 


by an ambaſſador from the king of France, ſent 
to congratulate him on his ſucceſs. William, 


naturally fond of ſplendour, received this em- 


| bafly with great ſtate and magnificence, while 
his Engliſh courtiers, willing to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with their new ſovereign, endeavoured to 
outſhine each other, and made a diſplay of 


riches which ſtruck foreigners with aſtoniſh- 
ment. It was probably this fooliſh oſtentation 


that excited the pride of the Normans, to treat 


men with contempt who were apparently ſo 
much above them. 
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In the mean time, the abſence of the Con. 
queror in England produced the moſt fatal et. 


fects. His officers being no longer controlled 
by his juſtice, thought this a fit opportunity for 


extortion ; while the Engliſh, no longer awed 


by his preſence, thought it the happieſt occa. 


fion for vindicating their freedom. The two 
governors he had left behind took all opporty. 


nities of oppreſſing the people; either defiring 


to provoke them into rebellion, in order to 
profit by confiſcations, or, in cafe they ſub. 
mitted tamely to their impofitions, to grow 
rich without ſlaughter. The inhabitants of 


Kent, who were more immediately expoſed 
to theſe outrages, having repeated their com- 
palaints and remonſtrances to no purpoſe, at 
length had recourſe to Euſtace, count of Bou- 
logne, who aſſiſted them in an attack upon the 


garriſog 0 of Dover. But the N ormans were up- 


on their guard, and having repulſed the affall- 
ants with ſome laughter, took the nephew of 
count Euſtace priſoner. This miſcarriage did 


not deter Edrec the Foreſter from repelling the 


depredations of the Normans, and, in his turn, 
from waſting their poſſeſſions. But though theſe 
open boſtilities were not very conſiderable, the 
diſaffection among the Engliſh was general, 
aud the people b began too late to perceive, that 


 firength 


W I I. L I A M I. 


ſtrength will ever give laws to juſtice. A ſecret 


conſpiracy was therefore formed for deſtroying 
al the Normans, as the Danes had been for- 
merly cut off; and this was proſecuted with ſo 
much animoſity, that the vaſſals of the earl 


| Coxo put him to death, becauſe he e to 


head them againſt the invaders. 


William, being informed of theſe commo- 


tions, haſtened over to England, and arrived 


time enough to prevent the execution of this 
bloody enterprize. The conſpirators had al- 
ready taken the reſolution, and fixed the day, 


for their intended maſſacre, which was to be on 


Ah-Wedneſday, during the time of divine ſer- 


vice, when all the Normans would be unarmed, 


zz penitents, according to the diſcipline of the 4 
times. But his preſence quickly diſconcerted 
all their ſchemes. Such of them as had been 
more open in their mutiny, betrayed their guilt 
by flight ; and this ſerved to confirm the W 


of an accuſation againſt thoſe who remained. 
From that time forward the king began to 


loſe all confidence in his Engliſh ſubjects, and 
to regard them as inveterate and irreconcileable 
enemies. He had already raiſed ſuch a number 
of fortreſſes in the kingdom, that he no longer 
dreaded the tumultuous or tranſient efforts of a 
diſcontented multitude ; he determined to treat 


them 
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them as a conquered nation, to indulge his oy 


a1 

avarice, and that of his followers, by numergy ſo 

confiſcations, and to ſecure his power by kun. h 

bling all who were able to make any refiftanc., fi 

The firſt fignal of his arbitrary power was nu. t 

nifeſted in renewing the odious tax of Dane. f 

gelt, which had been aboliſhed by Edward ths V 

Confeſſor. This meaſure produced [remon. e 

ſtrances, complaints, and even inſurrections, in af 
different parts of the kingdom; but William, 

conſcious of his power, marched againſt ſuch h 

as were moſt formidable, and ſoon compelled N 

them to implore for mercy. In this manner 4 

the inhabitants of Exeter and Cornwall excited . ,, 

4 his reſentment, and experienced his lenity. . 

4 D. 1068. But theſe inſurrections were ſlight, compar- 5 

ed to that in the North, which ſeemed to threat. T 

en the moſt important conſequences. This Wl ; 

was excited by the intrigues. of Edwin and {© 

Morcar, the two moſt powerful noblemen o i: 

the Engliſh. race, who, joined by Blethim, o 

prince of North Wales, Malcolm, king af b. 

Scotland, and Sweyn king of Denmark, re. ill © 

ſolved to make one great effort for the reco- 50 

very of their ancient liberties. But the vigour Ml x; 

and celerity of William deſtroyed their projets f 


before they were ripe for execution; for ad- 
vancing towards them at the head of a powerful 
army, 


7 
8 
1 *; | 
; 
| 
| 


private vengeance 


Vol. J. 
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; i 


army, by forced marches, the two earls were 
{ intimidated, that, inſtead of oppoſing, they 
had recourſe to the Conqueror's clemency, by 
ſubmiſſion. He did not think proper to reject 
their advances, but pardoned them without 
farther heſitation. A peace which he made with 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, ſhortly after, 
ſeemed to deprive them of all hopes of future 
aſſiſtance from without. 
But whatever the ſucceſſes of William might 
have been, the inhabitants, whether Engliſh or 
Normans, were at that time in a moſt dreadful} 
fruation. All the miſeries that inſolence on 
one hand, and hatred on the other ; that tyran- 
ny and treaſon, ſuſpicion and aflafination, 


could bring. upon a people, were there united. . 
The Normans were ſeen to commit continual 


inſults upon the Engliſh, and. theſe vainly 
ſought redreſs from their partial maſters. Thus 
legal puniſhment being denied, they ſought for 


and a day ſeldom paſſed, 
but the bodies of aſſaſſinated Normans were 


found in the woods and higliways, without any 
poſſibility of bringing the perpetrators to juſ- 
tice, Thus, at length, the conquerors them 
elves began again to wiſh for the tranquillity 
nd ſecarity of their native country ; and ſeve- 


ral of them, though entruſted with great com- 
| mands, 
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'mands; defired to be diſmiffed the ſervice, hy 
order to prevent theſe defertions, which Wy. 


liam highly reſented, he was obliged to allurg 
others to ſtay, by the largeneſs of his boun. 


ties. Theſe brought on freſh” exactions, and 
new inſurrections were ehe natural pg 
Jenes. * = NOUS BAT DIV DET 


The IN of Nothuttbetena! imps. 


tient of their yoke, attacked the Norman gar 
fon in Durham, and taking advantage of the 
governor's negligence, put him, with ſeven 
| Kundred of his men to the ſword.” The Nor- 


man governor of York ſhared the ſame fate; 
and the inſurgent, being reinforced by th 


Danes, and ſome leaders from Scotland, attack. 
ed the caſtle, which was defended by a garriſon 
of three thauſand men. Mallet, its governor 
that he might the better provide for its de- 
fence, ſet fire to ſome houſes which lay conti- 


guous; ; but the fire | Preading, the whole city 
was quickly in flames. This proved t the cauſe 


of bis deſtruction; for the enraged inhabitants 


Joining 1 in the aſſault, entered the citadel ſword 
in hand, and cut off the whole garriſon, with. 
out mercy, This tranfient gleam of ſuccels 
| ſeemed to ſpread a general ſpirir of infurrec- 


tion, The counties of Somerſet, Dorſet, Corn- 


wall, and Nev on, united! in the common 8 
0 
. 


«a4 
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and determined to make one great 12 8 80 
che recovery of their former freedom. . 
William, undaunted amidſt this ſcene of con- 


ſuſion, aſſembled his forces, and led them to- 


wards the North, conſcious that his preſence 
alone would be ſuffcient to repreſs theſe rude 
efforts of unadviſed indignation. According- 


1y, wherever he appeared, the inſurgents either 
ſubmitted or retired. The Danes were content 
to return, without committing any farther hoſ- 
tilities, into Denmark. Waltheoff, who long 

defended York caſtle, ſubmitted to the victor's 
clemency, and was taken into favour. Edric, 

another nobleman, who commanded the North- 
umbrians, made his ſubmiſſion to. the Con- 
queror, and obtained pardon, While the reſt 


diſperſed themſelves, and left the Normans 


undiſputed maſters of the whole kingdom. 


Edgar Atheling, who uad been drawn among 


the reſt into this inſurrection, ſought a re- 


treat in Scotland, from the purſuit of his ene- 


mics. There he continued, till by proper ſoli- 
citation, he \ was again taken into favour by the 


king. Frora that time he remained in Eng- 


land in a private ſtation, content with opulence 


and ſecurity ; perhaps as happy, though not ſo 
ſplendid, as if he had ſucceeded in the career 
of his ambition, 
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STORY OF ENGLAND. 


William being now acknowledged maſter 
of a people that more than once ſhewed ; re. 
luctance to his government, he reſolved t to 


throw off all appearance of lenity, and to Ince: 
pacitate them from future inſurrections. His 


firſt ſtep Was, to order the county of North. 


umberland to be laid waſte, the houſes to be | 


burned, the inſtruments of huſbandry to be 
deſtroyed, and the inhabitants to ſeek new be. 
bitations. | By this order,, it is ſaid, that aboye 
one hundred thouſand perſons periſhed, either 


by the ſword or famine, and. the country is ſup 
poſed, even at this day, to bear the marks of 


its ancient depopulation. | He next proceeded 
to confiſcate all the eſtates of the Engliſh gen- 
try, and to grant t them liberally to his Norman 
followers. Thus all the ancient and honour- 
able families were reduced to beggary, and the | 
Engliſh found themſelves entirely excluded 


from every road that led either to honour ot 


preferment. They had the cruel mortifica- 


tion to find, that all his power only tended 
to their depreſſion, and that the ſcheme of their 


ſubjection was attended with every circumſtane 


of inſult and indignity. 


He was not yet, however, rifciearl) ardi- 


ö trary to change all the laws then! in being, ſor 
| thoſe, of his own country. He only made ſe. 
veral innov ations, and ordered the law-pfeas| in 


the 


WILLIAM 1. 


| 5 ſeveral courts to be made in hz Norman 
language. Vet, with all his endeavours to 
make the French the popular language, the 
Engliſh Aill gained ground ; and, what deſerves 
remark, it had adopted much more of the 
French idiom for two or three reigns before, 
than during the whole line of the Norman 
kings ſucceeding. | N 


5 he feudal law had bien before introduced 


into England by the Saxons, but this monarch 
reformed it, according to the model of that 
practiſed i in his native dominions. He divided 


all the lands of England, except the royal 
temeſne, into baronies, and conferred thoſe, 


upon certain military conditions, on the moſt 
conſiderable of his followers. Theſe had : 
power of ſharing their grants to inferior tenants, 
who were denominated knights, or vaſſals, and 


Pho paid their lord the ſame duty that he paid 


the ſovereign. 3 the firſt claſs of theſe baro- 


nies the Engliſh were not admitted ; and the 


few who were permitted ill to retain their : 


landed property, were content to be received i in 


the ſecond. The barons exerciſed all kinds of 
juriſdictions within their own manors, and held 
courts in which they adminiſtered juſtice to their 
own vaſſals. This law extended not only to 
the ys but alſo to the biſhops and clergy. 
1 * They 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


They had uſurped a power, during the Saxon 


ſucceſſion, of being governed within 151 
ſelves, but W en reſtrained them to the ex, 
erciſe of their eccleſiaſtical power only, ang 
ſubmitted them to a ſimilitude of duties with 


: the reſt of their fellow · ſubjects. This they at 
firſt regarded as a grievous impoſition ; but the 


king's authority was eſtabliſhed by a power that 
neither the clergy nor the pope could intimi. 


date. But, to keep the clergy as much as pol. 
fible in his intereſts, he appointed none but his 
own countrymen . to the moſt conſiderable 
church-dignities, and even diſplaced Stigand, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon ſome frivolouz 


pretences. His real motive was, that ſuch 


a dignity was too exalted for 2 native tq 


poſſeſs. 7525 
While he RE was as emplayed i in | humblicg 

the clergy, he was na leſs ſolicitous to repreſs 

many of thoſe ſuperſtitious practices to which 


they had given countenance. He endeavoured 


to aboliſh trials by ordeal and camp-fight : the 
ordeal trial, which had been originally of pas 


gan inſtitution, and was ſtill held i in veneration 
by the Saxon Chriſtians, Was either by fire 
or water. It was uſed in criminal caſes, where 
the ſuſpicions were ſtrong, but the proofs not 


ev dent. In tha of pre, the perſon accuſed 


W 


Sb hb 44K 


1.0) I 2 ++ 


o walk blindfold, and if he eſcaped unhurt, 


ecuted, as being thus miraculouſly convicted. 
The trial by camp. fight was performed by ſin- 
gle combat, in liſts appointed for that purpoſe, 
between the accuſer and the accuſed. He that, 
in ſuch a caſe, came off victorious, was deemed 


was ſure to ſuffer as a malefactor ſome time 


cauſes to the judgment of twelve men of a rank 


thod of trial by jury was common to the 
Saxons as well as the Normans, long before; 
but it was now confirmed by him, with all the 
fenction of undiſ puted authority. DG 

While William was thus employed in re · 


and giving laws for the benefit of all, he was 
threaten? d wich an inſurrection in his domi- 


Was — into an open plain, and ſeveral 
plough-ihares, heated red-hor, were placed at 
equal intervals betore him ; ; over theſe he was | 


he was acquitted of the charge. In the trial by 
water, the perſon, accuſed was thrown, Baüuad 


band and foot, i into the water; if he ſunk, he 
was declared i innocent; if he ſwam, he was ex- 


innocent; and he that was conquered, if he ſur- 
rived his antagoniſts: reſentment in the field, 


after, Both theſe trials William aboliſhed, as 
unchriſtian and unjuſt; and he reduced all 


nearly equal to that of the priſoner. This me- 


varding his aſſociates, puniſhing the refractory, 
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brave troops, he ſoon reduced the revolterg 10 
ſubmiſſion, Thus we ſee a whimfical vicifitude 
of fortune; the inhabitants of Normang 
brought over for the conqueſt of the Enghh, 


mans. However, William had nat time to en- 

joy his ſucceſs unmoleſted; for accounts were 
quickly brought him from England, that a ney 
cConſpiracy was formed, more dreadful, in be- 
ing ſupported by the joint efforts of © the 
Normans as well as the Engliſh. The adven- 
turers who had followed the fortunes of Wil. 
liam into England, had been bred in authority 
and independence at. home, and were ill able to 
endute the abſolute authority which this mo- 
narch had for fome time aſſumed. The dil- 
contents were therefore become very general 


only the opportunity of his abſence to break out 
into open rebellion. Among the number was 
Roger, carl of Hereford, ſon and heir to Fitz- 
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nions on the continent, which he thought hi, 
preſence neceſſary to ſuppreſs, Unwilling, bon. 
eyer, ta draw off his Norman forces from Eng. 
land, he carried over a conſiderable army, com. 
poſed almoſt entirely of Engliſh; and, by thoſe 


and the Engliſn ſent back to conquer the Nor- 


among theſe haughty nobles, and ſome wanted 


oſborne, who had been the king's principal fa- 
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of: compliment to the king, or in compliaties 
wich ſame obligation of the feudal law, ſolicited 
William's conſent to permit the marriage of his 
iter with Ralph de Guader, earl of Norfolk; 
but he was flatly | refuſed. Nevertheleſs, he 


proceeded to ſolemnize the nuptials with great 


magnificence, aſſembling all his friends, and 
thoſe of Guader upon the occafion.. As the pa- 


cents of the new- married couple were well ac- 


quainted with the character of William, whoſe 
reſentment they bad every reaſon to dread, 
they took the opportunity, while the com- 


pany was heated with wine, to introduce 


tat as a ſubject. of converſation. They 
nveighed- againſt the ſeverity, of his go- 


rernment; they obſerved, that by means of 
his exceſſive impoſitions, he had taken with 
one hand what he had given with the other; 
they affected to commiſerate the Engliſh, - whom 
he had reduced to beggary; anda ggravated the 
defects in his diſpoſition, which they repreſenr - 
ed as haughty and unforgiving. The gueſts were 
ready enough at any time to concur in their com- 
plaints; but now, warmed by the jollity of the 
entertainment, they put no bounds to their 
zeal. They unanimouſly entered into a con- 
ſpiracy to ſhake off his yoke ; and earl Wal- 
 theoff himſelf, whom we have already ſeen par- 
; doned upon a for mer ilarre sieg, was among 


the 
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the foremoſt on this occaſion. But it was ng 
without the greateſt anxiety, that he reflected in 
his cooler intervals Abe an engagement made 
fatal aa awer both to bimſelf and his coun. 
try, In this ſtate of Perturbation, he had re. 


_ courſe to his wife, the niece of the king, and un- 


boſomed himſelf to her as he had the moſt firm 


reliance on her fidelity, But he was deceived, 


forſhe was in love with another, and only wanted 
at opportunity of getting rid of her huſband 


ut any rate. She, therefore, inſtantly found 


means to communicate the whole affair to the 


king, taking care to repreſent her huſband ; 
conduct in the moſt diſadvantageous point of 
light. In the mean time, Waltheoff himſelf 
pave way to his internal remorſe, and confeſſed 
the whole conſpiracy to Lanfrane, who exhort- 


ed him, by all means, to reveal it to the king j 


which he was at laſt perſuaded to do; but it 
Was not till the whole affair had been divulged 
by his faithleſs conſort, William coolly thank- 
ed him for his fidelity, but the former account 


of his perfidy ſunk deep in the king's mint 


and he ſecretly reſolved to puniſh 1 it. 


During this interval, the conſpirators 


being informed that Waltheoff was gone 
over to Normandy, juſtly concluded that 
kheir defigns were betrayed, and flew to 


arms 


WILLIAM I. _ by 


arms before their ſchemes were ripe for 
execution. The earl of Hereford was check- 
ed by Water de Lacy, a great baron, in the 
king's intereſt. The earl of Norfolk was de- 
4 60 by do, the king's brother; and the 
priſoners who were taken had each che right foot 
cut off, in order to deter others from à ſimili- 
tude of treaſon, The earl himſelf retircd to 
Denmark; ſo that William, upon his arrival 
in England, found that nothing remained for 
him to do but to puniſh the criminals, which 
was performed with unuſual ſeverity. Many 
| of the rebels were hanged, ſome had their 
eyes put out, and others their hands cut off, 
The unfortunate Waltheoff, who had impru- 
dently entered into the conſpiracy, but attempt». 
ed to atone for his fault by an early confeſſion, 
found no mercy, He was rich, and he was an 
Engliſhman, two faults that ſerved to aggra- 
rate his guilt; he was accordingly tried, con- 
demned, and executed, His infamous wife 
did not long enjoy the fruits of her perfidy; 
but falling ſome time after under the king's 
diſpleaſure, was abandoned by the world, 
and paſſed the reſt of her life in contempt, 11 
morſe, and miſery. Some aſſert, that this noble 
man fell a ſacrifice to the cruelty of Odo, not. 
of William; but, however that may be, it is. 
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cn pr ocy Waltheoff, "and Pitz. Auber, E 
noble Norman, who was allo beheaded on this 
occaſion, were the only perſqus of note that 


were executed during the reign. of William the 
Conqueror. Having thus , re-eſtabliſhed the 


peace of his government, and extinguiſhed the 


laſt embers of rebellion with blood, Willian 
retured once more to the continent, in order. 


to purſue Guader, who, eſcaping from England, 
had taken refuge with the count of Bretagne 
Finding him, however, too powerfully protett 
ed by that prince, inſtead, of ptoſecuting his 


vengeance, he wiſely came to a treaty with the 
count, in which Guader Was included. | 8 

William, having thus ſecured the peace of 
his dominions, now expected reſt from bis 


labours; and finding none either willing or 


powerful enough to oppoſe him, he hoped. that 


the end of his reign would be, marked with 
proſperity and. peace. But ſuch is the blind. 


neſs of human hope, that he found enemics 


where be leaſt expected them, and ſuch too a 
ſerved to embitter all the latter part of his life, 
His laſt troubles were excited by his own chil: 


dren, from the oppofing of whom he could ex- 


pect to reap neither glory nor gain. He had four 
ſons, Robert, Richard, William, and Henry, 


| beſides ſeveral daughters, Robert, his eldeſt | 


"fon, 


WILLIAM 1, 


boa, ſurnamed Curthoſe, from the ſhortneſs of 
| his legs, was A prince Who inherited all the 
bravery of bis family and nation, but was rather 
bold than prudent, rather enterprizing than 
politic. Earneſt after fame, and even impatient 
that his father ſhould ſand in the way, he af- 


pired ; at that independence to which his tem- 


per, as well as ſome circumſtances | in his ſitua · 
tion, conſpired to invite him. He had formerly 
been promiſed by his father the government of 
Maine, a province of France, which had ſubmit- 
ted to William, and was al ſo declared ſucceſſor 
to the dukedom of N ormandy. However, when 


| he came to demand the execution of theſe en- 


gagements, he received an abſolute denial ; the 
king ſhrewdly obſerving, that it was not his 


cuſtom to throw off his cloaths eill he v went to a 


1 


W's was ina | hard to 0 pra his realooff of 


his two ſurviving brothers, William and Henry, 


for Richard Was killed, in hunting, by 2 ſtag, 


Theſe, by greater affiduity, , had wrought upon 
the credulity and affections of the king, and 


conſequently were the moſt obnoxious to Ro- 


bert, A mind, therefore, ſo well prepared 


for reſentment, ſoon found, or made a cauſe 


for an open rupture. The princes were one 
day in ſport together, and, in the idle petu- 


lance of play, took it in their head to throw 
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5 character of the prince, and aſy mpathy of man- 
hers, engaged all the young nobility of Nor. 


HiSTORY OF ENGLAND, 


water upon their. elder brother as he paſſed 
through the court, on leaving their apartment 
Robert, all alive to ſuſpicion, quickly turny 
this idle frolic into a ſtudied: indignity ; and 
having theſe jealouſies ſtill farther inflamed hy 
one of his favourites, he drew his ſword, aul 
ran up ſtairs with an intent to take Tevenge 
'The whole caſtle was quickly filled with tumult 
and it was not without ſome difficulty . that the 
king himſelf was able to appeaſe it. But he 
could not allay the animoſity, which, from tha 


moment, ever after prevailed in his family 


| Robert, attended by ſeveral of his 9 
withdrew to Rouen that very night, hoping to 
— ſurpriſe the caſtle, but his deſign was defend 
by the governor. 


The flame being 55 kindled, che popul i 


mandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and 
Brittany, to eſpouſe his quarrel ; even his mo- 


ther, it is ſaid, ſupported him by ſecret remit 


tances, and aided him in this obſtinate reſiſtance 
* private encouragement. This. unnatural con- 


teſt continued for ſeveral years to inſlame the 
Norman ſtate; aud W illiam was at laſt obliged 


to have recourſe to England for de 
his authority againſt his. ſon. Accordingly, 
Ara! ing an army of Engliſhmen together, be 


0 | | led | 


WI I. LT AN "Bit 


ea them over into N ormandy, where he foon 
compelled Robert and his adkerents to quit the 
Feld, and he was quickly reinſtated in all his do- 


able to reſiſt his father, was obliged to take 
ſhelter in the caſtle of Gerberoy, which the king 


ſhortly after beſieged by his father, As the gar- 
iſon was ſtrong, and conſcious of guilt, they 


the kirmiſhes and duels that were fought under 
its walls, In one of theſe, accident brought the 
king and his ſon together; but, being bath con- 
cealed by their helmets, they attacked each other 
with mutual fury, A fierce and dreadful com- 


biet enſued between them, till ar laſt the young 
a prinee wounded his father in the arm, and thre 


.bin from his horſe. The next blow would, 


trated himſelf in his preſence, and eraved par- 


minions. As for Robert, he being no longer 
of France had provided for him, where he was 


made a moſt gallant defence: and many were 


n all probability, have put an end to the king's 
nd life, had he not cried out for aſſiſtance. Robert 
then immediately recollected his father's voice, 
and at once ſtung with a conſciouſneſs of his 
crime, he leaped from his horſe, and raiſed the 
fallen monarch from the ground. He then pro- 


aon for his offences, promiſing, for the fu. 
ture, a ſtrict adherence to his duty. The re- 
(entment barboured by the king was not ig 

ceeaſily 
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their proprietors, tenures, value, the quantity of 
meadow, paſture, wood, and arble land, which 
they contained; and in ſome counties, the num- 


ed him to mount. However, the conduct (; 
the ſon ſerved, after ſome recollection, to ay, 
peaſe the father. As ſoon as William was returj. 


he was ſucceſsfully employed in retaliating a 
invaſion of Malcolm king of Scotland. 


A. D. 108m. 


leiſure for a more attentive application to tief 
duties of peace. For this purpoſe, the Doom: 
day Book was compiled by his order, which 


tail enabled him to regulate the taxations in 
ſuch a manner, that all the inhabitants were 
compelled to bear their duties i m n proportion to 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


eaſily appeaſed ; perhaps his indignation , 
being overcome, added to his anger ; inſtead 
therefore of pardoning his ſon, he gave tin 
his malediction, and departed for his own cany 
on Robert's horſe, which the prince had afyy, 


ed to Rouen, he became reconciled to Robert, 
and carried him with him into England, whet 


William, being thus freed from foreign an 
domeſtic enemies, now began to have ſufficient 


contains a general ſurvey of all the lands in 
the kingdom; their extent in each diftri&; 


ber of tenants, cottagers, and people of all de- 
nominations, who lived upon them. This de- 


their abilities. 


Hel 


* . 1 4 . 1 


He was no leſs bareful of the Wethgck of 
ſaving money than of accumulation.. He re- 
ſerved a very amplerevenuc for the crown; and, 

zn the general diſtribution of land among his 
followers, he kept poſſeſſion of no leſs than four- 


I faid to have exceeded that of any Engliſh 
prince either before or ſince his time. No king 
of England was ever ſo opulent; none ſo able 
to ſupport the ſplendor and magnificence of a 


profit to beſtow; and none, conſequently, had 
his commands attended with ſuch implicit obs 
tience: 18 DN 

There was one elbe to which William, 
x well as all the Normans and ancient Saxons, 
was addicted, which was hunting. To in- 


ng out the inhabitants, deſtroy ing all the vil- 
ages, and making the wretched out- baſts no 
compenſation for ſuch an injuty. In the time 
of the Saxon kings, all noblemen without diſ- 


jets from encroaching on this part of his pre- 


teen hundred manors, in different parts of the 
country. Such was his income, that! it is juſt 


court 3 none had ſo many places of truſt and 


dulge this 1 in its utmoſt extent, he depopulated ; 
the county of Hants for thirty miles, turn- 


tin&tion had a right to hunt in the royal foreſts; 
but William appropriated all theſe, and pub. 
hſhed very ſevere laws to prohibit bis ſub- 


Ver. 1. ©. Togative, 
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rogative. The killing of a deer, a boar, or ever 5 
a hare, was puniſhed with the loſs of the deli 0 
quent's eyes; at a time when the killing of: tt 
man might be atoned for by paying a mode. = 
rate fine or compoſition. in 
As the king's wealth and power were ſo al 
great, it may be eafily ſuppoſed that the richs lh 
of his miniſters were in proportion. Thoſe of Wl ne 
his uterine brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, wer th 
ſo great that he reſolved to purchaſe the pr. d 
pacy. For this ꝓurpoſe, taking the opportunj. 
ty of William's abſence, he equipped a veſt: t. 
at the iſle of Wight, on board of which he ſen in 
immenſe treaſures, and prepared for his en. Mi 
barkation, but he was unfortunately detained by ill © 
contrary winds, In the mean time, William M 
having had intimation of his deſign, reſob. Wi" 
ed to prevent the exportation of ſo much an 
wealth from his dominions. Accordingly return: ſur 
ing from Normandy, where he was then employ- by 
ed, he came into England at the very inſtant hi in 
brother was ſtepping on board, and immediate. "2 
ly ordered him to be made a priſoner. His at ren 
tendants, however, reſpecting the immunitic 1 
of the church, ſcrupled to execute his com- af 
5 mand; ſo that the king himſelf was obliged tr 
with his own hands to ſeize him. Odo, diſco lan 
certed at ſo unexpected an Intervention, ap- * 
5 ö 


* pealet 


1-44.44 d 
vealed to the pope ; who, he alledged; was the 
only perſon upon earth to try a biſhop. To 
this the king replied, that he did not ſeize him 
25 biſhop « of Bayeux, but as earl of Kent; and 
in that capacity he expected and would have 
m account of his adminiſtration. He was, 
therefore, ſent priſoner into Normandy ; - and, 


threats of Gregory; he was dctained in cuſtody 
during the remainder of William's reign; 
William had ſcarcely put an end to this 


in the death of Matilda, his queen ; and, as 


In thus leſſening the Norman power, by creat- 
ing diſſenſions among the nobles of its diffe- 


1 little increaſed. by the account he received 


cotwithſtanding all the remonſtrances and 


tranſaction, when he felt a very ſevere blow 


misfortunes generally come together, he receiv- 

ed information of a general inſurrection in 
Maine, the nobility of which had been always 
werſe to the Norman government. Vpon his 
arrival on the continent, he found; that the in- 
ſurgents had been ſecretly affiſted and excited 
by the king of France, whoſe policy conſiſted 


rent Provinces, William s diſpleaſure was not 


af ſome railleries which that monarch had 
thrown out againſt him. It ſeems, that Wil- 
lam, who was become corpulent, had been de- 
taned in bed ſome time by ſickneſs ; and 
Philip was s heard to ſay, that he only lay in of 
| KS. e 
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a big belly. This ſo provoked the Engliſt 
monarch, that he ſent him word, he ſhoud Ml 
ſoon be up, and would at his churehing preſem 
ſuch a number of tapers as would — the king. 


dom of France in a flame. 
An order to perform this promiſe, he k. 


vied a ftrong army, and entering the It: 


of France, deſtroyed and burned all the 


villages and houſes without oppoſition. - H. 


took the town of Mante, which he reduced tg 


| aſhes. But the progreſs of theſe hoſtilities wa 
stopped by an accident, which ſhortly af; 


put an end to William's life. His horſe chan. 


cing to place his fore-feet on ſome hot aſhes, 
plunged fo violently, that the rider was thrown 
forward, and bruiſed upon the pummel of 


the ſaddle to ſuch a degree, that he ſuffered 2 


_ relapſe, and was obliged to return to Rouen. 
Finding his illneſs increaſe, and being ſenſible 

of the approach of death, he began to turn his 
eyes to a future ſtate, from which the purſuit 


of ambition had long averted them. He ws 


now ſtruck with remorſe for all the erveltics 
and depredations he had made: he endeavour- 


ed to atone for his former offences, by 


large preſents to churches and monaſteries, 
and by giving liberty to many priſoners, 


whom he unjuſtly detained, He was even 
prevailed on, though not without reluc- 
55 =] 7 tance, 


93 


W144 L 1 A NK. 


cance, to conſent, with his dying, breath, to the 
deliverance of his brother Odo, againſt whom 
he was extremely incenſed. He then bequeath- 
ed Normandy and Le Maine to his eldeſt ſon 


Robert, whom he never loved; to Henry, he 


left five thouſand pounds, and his mother's 
jointure, without the ſmalleſt territory; and 
though he would not pretend to eſtabliſh the 
ſucceſſion of the crown of England, to which 


he now began to perceive that. he had no title, 


he expreſſed his wiſh that it might devolve to 
his favourite ſon William, whom he imme- 
diately diſpatched 1 with letters to the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, deſiring his aſſiſtance. 
Having thus regulated his temporal affairs, he 


was conveyed in a litter to a little village near 
Rouen, where he might ſettle the concerns of 


his ſoul without noiſe or interruption, It was 
there that he died, in the fixty-firſt year of 
his age, after having reigned fifty tw o in 
Normandy, and twenty-one in England. His 
body was interred | in the church at Caen, which 
he himſelf had founded ; but his interment 
was attended with a rettarkabls circumſtance. 


As the body was carrying to the grave the 
prelates and prieſts attending with the moſt aw- 
ful ſilence, a man, who ſtood upon an eminence 
vas heard to cry out with a loud voice, and 


to forbid the interment of the body, in a ſpot 
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that had been unjuſtly ſeized by the Can 
queror. T hat very place, cried the man, is the 
area of my father's houſe ; and I naw fummon 


"Re" departed ſoul before the divine tribunal to 
do me juſtice, and to atone for ſo great an oy. 


preſſion.” The biſhops and attendants were 
ſtruck with the man's intrepid conduct; they 


enquired i into the truth of his charge, and fd. 


ing it juſt, agreed to ſatisfy him for the Gs 
mages he had ſuſtained, 
William was a prince of great courage an 


capacity; ; ambitious, politic, cruel, yindic- 
tive, and rapaciaus. He was fond of glory, 
and parfimomious merely for the purpaſes of 
oſtentation. 
in his enterprizes, he was cool, deliberate, and 
indefatigable in times of danger. He is ſaid, 
by the Norman writers, to be above eight 


Though ſudden and impetuous 


feet high, his body ſtrong built, and well pro- 


portioned, and his ſtrength ſuch, that none of 


his courtiers could draw his bow. He talked 


little; he was ſeldom affable to any except 
m Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury ; with 
him, he was ever meek and gentle ; with all 
Others, ſtern and auſtere, | Though he render- 
ed himſelf formidable to all and odious to 
many, yet he had policy ſufficient to tranſmit 
his power to poſterity, and the throne i is Mill 


geFupieſd by his deſcendanys, | 
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{ IL. LIAM, ſurnamed Rurvs, from the A. p. 167. 
colour of his hair, had no ſooner received the 

late king's letter to Lanfranc, in his favour than | 

he haſtened to take meaſures for ſecuring him 

{elf on the throne.. / rriving, therefore, before 

the news of V illiam's death had yet reached 

England, his firſt care was, to take poſſeſſion of 

ne treaſure left by the king at Wincheſter, | 
M4 which 
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which amounted to the ſum-of ſixty thouſand 


juſtneſs of his claim, inſtantly proceeded to the 


Robert, Who had been appointed ſucceſſor tO 
N ormand Va took peaceable poſſe Monof that go- 


ways appeared to them rude and brutal. He a 
firſt feemed to pay the utmoſt regard to che 
counſels of Lanfranc, the primate, which were 
mild and gentle, and conſtantly calculated for 
the benefit of the nation. Nevertheleſs, the 


; ed that he kept his diſpoſition under an ynn- 
tural reſtraint, and that he only waited an op- 


empire by the late king; they eagerly defired 


as the proper oner of the whole, The natu- 
pal diſpoſition alſo of this prince was as pleafing 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


pounds. He then addreſſed the primate, Who 
had always confidered him with an eye of pe- 
culiar affection; z and wha now, finding the 


ceremony of his coronation. At the ſame time 


vernment; where his perſon was loved, and his 
acceſſien long deſired. ; 
In che beginuing of William Rufus: 8 eig, 


the Engliſh began, to. think they had\hithert 
miſtaken this. prince 's character, who bad al. 


Norman barons, who knew him better, perceir. 


portu ty for throwing off the maſk, when his 
power ſhould be eſtabliſhed. They were, from 
the beginn: ing, diſpleaſed at the diviſion of the 


an union as before, and looked upon Robert 


iq 


WILLIAM I 


90 hers, as that. of William his brother was 
odious. Robert was open, generous, and hu- 
mane; he carried his facility to an exceſs, as 
be could ſcareely find ſtrength of mind to give 
any of his adherents the mortification of a re- 
fuſal. But this was a quality no way diſagree- 
able to thoſe who expected to build their am- 
dition on the eaſy pliancy of his temper. A 
powerful. conſpiracy. was therefore carried on 


aoainſt William ; and Odo, the late King? s bro- 
ther, undertook to conduct it to maturity,” 


William ; ſenſible of the danger that threat- 


ned him on all ſides, endeayoured to gain the 
affeions gf the native Engliſh, whom he pre- 


vailed upon, by promiſes of future good treat- 
ment, and preference in the diſtribution of 


his favours, to eſpouſe his intereſts. He was ſoon 


therefore in the field; and at the head of a nu- 


merous army, ſhewed himſelf in readineſs to 
oppoſe. all who ſhould diſpute his pretenſions. 
In the mean time, Odo had written to Robert 
an account of the conſpiracy in his favour, 
urging him to uſe diſpatch, and exciting him, 
by the greatneſs of the danger, and the ſplen- 


dor of the reward. Robert gave him the moſt 


poſitive alfurances of ſpeedy aſſiſtance; but his 
indolence was not to be. excited by diſtant ex- 


pedtations, | Inſtead of employ ir ing his money 


in 
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An levies, to ſupport his friends in England, he 
ſquandered it away in idle expences, and un. 


departure till the opportunity was loſt; while 
vity, to diſſipate the confederacy before he could 
conſpirators had, in conſequence of Robert: 
aſſurances, taken poſſeſſion of ſome fortreſſes; 


but the appearance of the king ſoon reduced 


their lives, but confiſcated all their eſtates, and 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


merited benefits, ſo that he procraſtinated his 
William exerted himſelf with incredible ad. 


arrive, Nor was this difficult to effect : the 


them to implore for mercy. He granted them 


ALY baniſhed them the kingdom. 3 
William, thus freed from all danger of infor. be 


the kingdom, ſhewed the firſt inſtance of his 
perverſe inclinations, in his ingratitude to the 
Engliſh, who had ſecured him on the throne, 


ly after, took off all reſtraint from his inclina- 
tions, and his mind now appeared in its natu- 
ral deformity, tyrannical and unjuſt. He or- 
dered a new ſurvey to be taken of all the lands 
and property of the kingdom; and wherever 
he found them undervalued in the Doomſ- 
day-book, he raiſed the proportion of taxes ac- 
cordingly, Even the privileges of the church, 
which were held very ſacred in thoſe times of 


rection, and fixed in the peaceable poſſeſſion of 


The death of Lanfranc, which followed ſhort- 


1gn0- 


WILLIAM II. 


gnorances were but a feeble rampart againſt 


ricks, and openly put to ſale ſuch abbies 
; he thought proper. But, not content- 
ed with exerting his tyranny over his own do- 


of this reſolution, he appeared in Normandy, 
zreſt and alliances, brought on an accommo- 


hould die without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould in- 


about for ſome years, with a few attendants, 
and was often reduced to great poverty. 


lt was in beſieging this fortreſs that a circum- 


lam was taking the air one day on horſeback, 


bis uſurpation 3 he ſeized the vacant biſhop- 


lation. Among other articles of this treaty, 
it was agreed, that, in caſe either of the brothers 


ninions, he was reſolved to extend his autho- 
ity over thoſe of his brother. In conſequence. 


it the head of a numerous army; but the no- 
zility, on both ſides, ſtrongly connected by in- 


herit all his dominions. It was in vain that 
Henry, the other brother, remonſtrated againſt 
this act of injuſtice; it was in vain that he 
took arms, and even defended a little fortreſs, 
on the coaſt of Normandy, for ſome time, againſt 
heir united aſſaults. He was at laſt obliged 
o ſurrender; and, being diſpoiled of even the 
{mall patrimony that was left him, he wandered 


ſtance or two have been related, which ſerve to 
mark the character of the two brothers. As Wil- 
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at ſome diſtance from the camp, he perceived ty, 
horſemen riding out from the caſtle, who fog, 
came up and atacked him. In the very fi 
encounter, the king's horſe being killed, oper. 
turned, and lay upon him, in ſuch a manner 
that he could not diſengage himſelf. His ap. 
tagoniſt while he remained in this fituation 
lifted up his arm to diſpatch him ; when Wil. 
liam exclaimed, in a menacing tone, Hold, 
villain, I am, the king of England,” The 1 
ſoldiers were immediately ſeized with veneratiq 
and awe; and, helping him up, accommodate 
him with one of their horſes. William wa 
not ungrateful for this ſervice ; he mount 
the horſe, and ordering the ſoldier to fol. 
low, took him into his ſervice. Soon after 
Robert had an occaſion to ſhew ſtill greater 
marks of generoſity ; for, hearing that the gar 
riſon was in great diſtreſs for want of water, he 
not only ordered that Henry ſhould be per- 
mitted to ſupply himſelf, but alſo ſent him 
ſome pipes of wine from his own table. Rufu 
did not at all approve of this ill-timed genero- 
ſity ; but Robert anſwered his remonſtrances 
by ſaying, © Shall we ſuffer our brother to dic 
with thirſt ! Where ſhall we find. another when 


he] is gone * 


The 


. 
> 


— 


WI L LI AM II. 


The inteſtine and petty diſcords that enſued 
upon this accommodation between Robert and 


Rufus ſeem ſearceworthy the attention of hiſtory. 


They indeed produced more real calamities to 
the people than ſplendid invaſions, or bloody 


ſurprized, and ſtain, by a party from Alnwick 
caltle. 


A new breach was made ſome time after be- 
ty een the brothers, in which Rufus found means 


An incurſion from the Welſh filled the country 
of England with alarm; but they were quickly 
epelled, and obliged to find refuge in their na- 
tive mountains. A conſpiracy of the Norman 
barons in England threatened ſerious conſe- 


fruſtrated. Robert Mowbray, earl of North- 
umberland, who was at the head of this plot, 


thirty years confinement. The count Eu, an- 


with his accuſer, in preſence of the court, at 
Windſor, and being worſted | in che combat, was 


con- 


battles, as the depredations of petty tyrants 
are ever more ſeverely felt by the poor than 
the magnanimous projects of ambition. A rup- 
ture enſued between Rufus and Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, in which the latter was ultimately 


toeneroach ſtill farther upon Robert's poſſeſſions. 


quences; but their ſchemes were prevented and 


x2s thrown into priſon, where he died, after 


other conſpirator, denying the charge, fought 
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eyes put out. Every conſpiracy, thus detette, 


ply to his own uſe thoſe treaſures that had hey 


- unſucceſsful treaſons; were now totally eclipſe, | 
by one of the moſt noted enterprizes that eye 


attention of mankind. I mean the Cruſade, 
which were now firſt projected. Peter the 


had made a pilgrimage to the holy ſepulchte s 
Jeruſalem, and beheld, with indignation, the 
cruel manner in which the Chriſtians were treat: 
ed by the Infidels, who were in poſſeſſion of 
| that place. Unable to ſuppreſs his reſentmen; 


the land where their religion was firſt propa- 
gated, He propoſed his views to Martin 


than aſhſted, this bold enthuaſiſt in his aims 
Peter, therefore, warmed with a zeal that knew 


to excite the princes of Chriſtendom to the te- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
condemned to be caſtrated, and to have hi boy 
bar 
pre 
eve 
bei 
pri 


cob 


ſerved to enrich the king, who took care to ap. 


amaſſed for the purpoſe of dethroning him. 
But the memory of thoſe tranſient broils, and 


adorned the annals of nations, or excited thy | 


alle 
ſpi 


G0 
Hermit, a native of Amiens, in Picardy, Wy 


a man of great zeal, courage, and piety, H 


the 
the 


upon his return, he entertained the bold deſign n 
of freeing the whole country from the Maho- * 
metan yoke, and of reſtoring to the Chriſtians 7 


II. at that time pope, who permitted, rathet 


ho bounds, began to preach the Cruſade, and 


cover 


W I I. L I A4 M ji. 


rovery of the Holy Land. Bare-headed, and 
pare- ſooted, he travelled from court to court, 
preaching as he went, and inflaming the zeal of 
wery rank of people. The fame of this deſign 
being thus diffuſed, prelates, nobles, and 
princes, concurred in ſeconding it; and, at a 
council held at Clermont, where the pope him- 
elf exhorted to the undertaking, the whole 
aſſembly cried out with one voice, as if by in- 
ſpiration, It is the Twill of God I is the will of 


Gd! From that time, nothing was ſeen but an 


univerſal migration of the weſtern nations into 
| he Eaſt ; men of all ranks flew to arms with 
the utmoſt alacrity, and bore the ſign of the croſs 
upon their right ſhoulder, as a mark of their 
devotion to the cauſe, In the midſt of this 
miverſal ardour that was diffuſed over Europe, 
men were not entirely forgetful of their tem- 


poral intereſt; for ſome, hoping a more 
magnificent ſettlement in the ſoft regions of 


Alia, fold their European property for what- 
erer they could obtain, contented with receiv- 
ing any thing for what they were predetermin- 
ed torelinquiſh. Among the princes who felt and 
acknowledged this general ſpirit of enterprize, 


was Robert duke of Normandy, The Cruſade 
was entirely adapted to his inclinations, and his 
circumſtances ; he was brave, zealous, covetous 


of 
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of glory, harraſſed by inſurrections, and, What 


taking, he offered to mortgage his dukedon 


greater than ten thouſand marks, was Teadil 


the watch to ſeize every advantage. He un 
no way ſolicitous about raifing the money, 2 


their murmurs, and aggravating his injuſtic 
by the pious pretences he made uſe of to cott 
bis extortions: thus equipping bis brother for 
his romantic expedition to the Holy Land, he 
more wiſely, and more ſafely, took peaceable 


in the end to increaſe the power of either;] 
However, Rufus was not a little pleaſed with 
this acquiſition; he made a voyage to his ne 
e and took —— of it for five 


HISTORY-OF ENGLAND. 


was more than all, naturally fond of Chang, 
In order, therefore, to ſupply money to defra 
the neceſſary charges of ſo expenſive an under. 


of Normandy to his brother Rufus for a fi pu. 
lated ſum of money. This ſum, which was 10 


promiſed by Rufus, whoſe ambition was upon 


he knew the riches of his clergy. From them, 
therefore, he forced the whole; heedleſs d 


poſſeſſion of his dukedom at home. 

In this manner was Normandy once more 
united to England ; -and from this union, af 
terwards, aroſe thoſe numerous wars With 
France, which, for whole centuries, continued 
to depopulate both nations, without conducing 


peats, 


years, according to agreement with his brothef; A. P. 169. 
He alſo demanded of the king of France a part 


| | of the territoty of Vexin, which he pretended 
ss an appurtenance to his duchy, and even 
WT :tcwpted to enforce his claims by arms: Bur, 
MM though the ceffion of Maine and Normandy 
b greatly increaſed the king? O territories, they 


added but little tb his real power, as his new 


| 

ö ubjects were compoſed of men of independent 

» WY ſpirits, more ready to diſpute than obey his 
commands. Many were the zevolts and inſur- 

„ icctions which he was obliged to quell in per- 

bon; and no ſooner was one conſpiracy ſup- 


preſſed, than another roſe to give him freſh diſ- 
quietude. 

or ln the midſt of theſe fas troubles; he 
found himſelf involved in 4 diſagreeable quar- 
rel with Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a 
prelate of a haughty diſpoſition, and extremely 
ore WY tenacious of the rights of the clergy. There 
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of vas at that time a ſchiſm in the church, be- 
ith WW tween Urban and Clement, who both pretend- 
il Wl ed to the papacy ; and Anſelm, who had al- 
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ing ready acknowledged Urban, was determined; 
cr; without the king's conſent, to introduce his au- 
ich WM thority into England. William, who, imitat- 
nen Wl ing his father's example, had prohibited his 
five WM ſubjects from recognizing any pope whom he 
als, Vol. I. 0 N had 
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an officer to ſearch his baggage, after he was on 


kept poſſeſſion of them the eee 1 ol 
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had not previouſly approved, was enraged 

Anſelm's pretenſions. A ſynod was ſummoned 
at Rockingham, for depoſing the prelate; but 
inſtead of obeying the king, the members of i 
declared, that none but the pope could infli 


a cenſure on their primate. To this was ſoon 


after added a freſh offence. Anſelm being re. 
quired to furniſh his quota of ſoldiers for a 
intended expedition againſt the Welch, relue. 
tantly complied ; but he ſent them fo ill equip. 
ped, that Rufus threatened him with a proſe. 
cution. As the reſentments on both fides were 
increaſed, their mutual demands were raiſed 
in proportion, till at length their anger pro- 
ceeded to recrimination ; and Anſelm, finding 
it dangerous to remain in the kingdom, defired 
permiſſion to retire to Rome, This requeſt 
the king very readily complied with ; but, in 
order to mortify the prelate yet more, he ſent 


board, and to ſeize all his money; on pretence 
of a law which forbad the exportation of ſi. 
ver. Not content with this, he ordered all his 
temporalities to be confiſcated, and actually 


his life, 
This open infringement of what were then 


confidered as rights of the church, ſerved 
9 Ty EE 2: 


T1161 AM: 


to exaſperate the pope, as well as all the eccle- 
caſtics of his own dominions, againſt him. Ur- 


communication; - but he was too earneſtly en- 
paged in the cruſade to attend to any other 
buſineſs. Rufus, therefore, little regarded thoſe 
-enfures, which he found were ineffectual; he 


with no very high ideas of the wiſdom of its 
profeſſors. It is reported of him, that he once 
accepted fifty marks of a Jew, whoſe ſon had 
been converted to Chriſtianity, and who en- 


ent for the father, and informing him that the 
new convert was obſtinate in his faith, he 
returned him half the money, and kept the reſt 


haye ſent for ſome learned Chriſtian theolo- 
gians and ſome Jewiſh rabbies, and bade 
them fairly diſpute the points of their religion 
before him. He was perfectly indifferent, he 


dan even menaced him with the ſentence of ex- 


had but very little religion at beſt, and the : 
amazing infatuation of the times inſpired him 


raged him by that preſent to aſſiſt in bringing 
back the youth to Judaiſm. William em 
ployed both menaces and perſuaſion to that 
purpoſe ; ; but finding his efforts ineffectual, he 


for his pains. At another time, he is ſaid to 


ſaid, which ſhould prevail; he had his ears 
open to both, and he would embrace that doc- 


tine, which, upon compariſon, ſhould be 
N 2 found 
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cenary tyrant. His favourite amuſement wa 
hunting, almoſt the only relaxation of princes 
in thoſe rude times, when the other arts of peace 
were but little cultivated, The New Forel 


employed in bufineſs of a more ſerious nature. 
One day, as he was mounting his horſe, in or- 
- to take His cat amuſement, he is 
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ſound ſupported on the moſt ſolid argy, 
ments. (aid 


In this manner Rufus proceeded, careleſs of Ml yar 
approbation or cenſure ; and only intent up ig! 
extending his dominions, either by purchaſe q fon 


conqueſt. The earl of Poitiers and Guienne, e- det 
flamed with a deſire of going upon the eruſade, 
had gathered an immerſe multitude fer thy 
expedition, but wanted money to forward his 


preparations. He had recourſe, therefore, ty kn! 
Rufus; and offered to mortgage all his dom. !” 
nions, without much confidering what would # 
become of his unhappy ſubjects that he thu A 
diſpoſed of. The king accepted this offer wit © 
his uſual avidity ; and had prepared a fleet - 
and an army, in order to take poſſeſſion of the 0 
rich provinces thus conſigned to his truſt, Bu 0 


an accident put an end to all his ambitious 
projects, and ſerved to rid the world of a mer- 


was generally the ſcene of his ſport, and there 
he uſually ſpent thoſe hours which were not 


a 


WILLIAM II. 


I id to have been ſtopped by a monk, who 
of MW warned him, from ſome dreams he had the 
on Ml night before, to abſtain from that day's diver- 
oo for: Rufus, ſmiling at his ſuperſtition, or- 
n Wl ered him to be paid for his zeal, but defired 
1. WM tim to have more favourable dreams for the 
io WM future. Thus, ſetting forward, he began the 
he ch2ce; attended by Walter Tyrrel, a French 
knight, famous for archery, who always accom- 
panied him in theſe excurſions. Towards ſun- 
ſet, they found themſelves ſeparated from the 
telt of their rerinue ; and the King diſmounted, 
either through fatigue, or in expectation of a 
freſh horſe. Juſt at that inſtant, a ſtag bound- 
ed out before him ; and Rufus, drawing his 
bow, wounded the animal, yet not ſo mortal- 
ly but that it fled ; while he followed, 
hopes of ſceing ir fall. As the ſetting fan 
beamed in his face, he held up his hand before 
his eyes, and ſtood in that poſture ; when Tyr- 
rel, who had been engaged in the ſame purſuit, 
let fly an arrow, which glancing from a tree, 
ſtruck the king to the heart, He dropt dead 
inſtantaneouſly, while the innocent author of 
his death, terrified at the accident, put ſpurs to 
his horſe, haſtened to the ſea-ſhore, embarked 
for France, and Joined the cruſade that was 
my Fen ſetting out for Jeruſalem, William's 


N 3 body, 
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horſe, and carried to Wincheſter, where it waz 
next day, interred in the cathedral, without ce: 


tended his funeral. 


ter of a prince, whoſe vices were compenſated 
| by ſcarce one virtue. Rufus was a perfidious, 


kind and ungenerous relation, a rapacious, and 
yet a prodigal prince. However, there remains 


Tit ; the Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and Lon- 
don-bridge, were all built by him, and are evi. 
dences that the treaſures of government were 
not all expended in vain. William Rufus was 
ſlain in the thirteenth year of his reign, and 


volved upon Robert, his elder brother, but he 
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body, being found by ſome countrymen paf, 
ing through the foreſt, it was laid acroſs , 


remony, or any marks of reſpect. Few l 
mented his fate, and none of the courtiers at. 
It requires no great art to draw the 3 


encroaching, and a dangerous neighbour, an un- 


to this day, ſome monuments of his public ſpi. 


[LL VE / 3£qQBSMmCVm©TATTTSS'T\'\'\ 


about the fortieth of his age. As he never 
war married, he left no legitimate ifſue behind 
him ; the ſucceſſion, therefore, of courſe, de- 


was then too diſtant to aſſert his pretenſions. 
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HERE were now two competitors for 
the crown; Robert, who had engaged in the 
holy war, and Henry, the youngeſt brother, 
' who continued at home. Had Robert been 


IN 


doubt, from the popularity of his charac- 
ter, and from the treaty formerly concluded 
between the two brothers, but that he would 

W F 


ſormandy, when William died, there is no 
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valiant and generous prince having led his fol. 


himſelf by his courage, his affable diſpoſition, 
and unbounded generoſity, after the taking of 


and of enjoying in tranquillity that glory, 
which he had acquired 1 in the field againſt the | 


road to England, he paſſed through Italy, 


ould have been employed in the n of 
| | ; his kingdom. e 


3 ſlain, took the earlieſt advantage of the 


in his cuſtody, as well as the crown, belonged 
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have been elected without oppoſition. This 


lowers into Paleſtine, and there diſtinguiſhea 


Jeruſalem, began to think of returning hom, 


infidels. But, inſtead of taking the moſt dite 


where he became acquainted with Sybilla, 
daughter of count Converſana, a lady of cele. 
brated beauty; and, marrying her, he laviſned 
away, in her company, thoſe hours which | 


In the mean time, Henry, wie; had been 
hunting in the New Foreſt when his brother 


occaſion, and haſtening to Wincheſter, reſoly- 
ed to ſecure the royal treaſure, which he knew 
to be the beſt affiſtant in ſeconding his aims, 
William de Breteuil, who had the care of | 
the treaſury, informed of the King's death, 
oppoſed himſelf boldly to Henry's pretenſions. 
He ventured to aſſure Henry, that the money 


to his elder brother, and that he was reſolved | 
000 ST 10 


HEN KT 


to continue firm in his juſt allegiance, The 
diſpute was on the point of producing blood- 
ſhed, when ſeveral of Henry' s partizans arri v- 
ing, campelled Breteuil to ſurrender the trea- 
dre, with a part of which they, in all probability, 

hoped to be rewarded for their ſervice. Being 
poſſelled of this, without loſing time, he next 
haftened to London, where he procured him- 
{elf to be proclaimed king, and inſtantly pro- 
ceeded to the exerciſe of the royal dignity. The 
barons, as well as the people, acquieſced in a 


claim which they were unprepared to refiſt, 
and yielded obedience from the fears of imme 


diate danger. 


Whenever there is a diſputed throne, the 
people generally become umpires, and thus re- 


gain a part of thoſe natural rights of which the y 


might have been deprived. Henry eafily fore- 
ſaw, that to ſecure his uſurped title, his ſub- 


jets were to be indulged, and that his power 


could only find ſecurity in their affections. His 
rſt care, therefore, was to make ſeveral con- 
ceſſions in their favour, He granted them a 


charter, eſtabliſhing the churches in poſſeſſion 
of all their immunities, aboliſhing thoſe exceſ- 

hve fines which uſed to be exacted from heirs ; 
granting his barons, and militacy tenants, the | 


power of bequeathing their money by will, re- 


mitting 
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mitting all debts due to the crown ; offering; 
pardon for all former offences, and promiſin 
to confirm and obſerve all the laws of Edward 
the Confeſſor. Theſe conceſſions pleaſed the 
clergy and the people, while the King, who 
meant only to obſerve them while his poet 
was 1n diſpute, boaſted of the lenity of his go. 
vernment, 


Still farther to ingratiate himſelf with the 
people, Henry expelled from court all the 

- miniſters of his brother's debauchery and arbi. 

_ * trary power; he ſtripped Ralph Flambard 
who had been his brother's principal favourite 
and conſequently obnoxious to the people, of 
his dignity, and had him confined to the 
Tower. But what gave him the greateſt ſhare 
of popularity was his recalling Anſelm, arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had been baniſhed 
during the Jaſt reign, to his former dignity and 
his favour. One thing only remained to con- 
firm his 6laims without danger of a rival, The 
Engliſh ſtill remembered their Saxon monarchs 


with gratitude, and beheld them excluded the 
_ throne with regret. There {till remained ſome 
of the deſcendents of that favourite line; and, 2. 
mong others, Matilda, the niece of Edgar Athel. 
ing; which lady, having declined all pretenſions 


1 0 royalty, Was bred up in a convent, and had 
Aa aQualy 


HENRY I. 


actually taken the veil, Upon her Henry 
rt fixed his eyes as a proper conſort, by whoſe 
means the long breach between the Saxon and 


Norman intereſts would be finally united. It 


only remained to get over the ſcruple of her be- 
ing a nun; but this a council, devoted to 
his intereſts, readily admitted ; and Matilda 


being pronounced free to marry, the nup— 


tals were celebrated with great * and ſo- 


lemnity. 
It was at this unfavourable juncture that 


| Robert returned from abroad, and after tak- 


ing poſſeſſion of his native dominions, laid his 
caim to the crown of England. But he was 


ſucceſs. However, as he was a man of undaunt- 
ed reſolution, he ſeemed reſolved to diſpute his 


had acquired 1n the Eaſt, did not a little ſerve 
had eſcaped from the Tower ; together with 
Engliſh nobility; Even the ſeamen were affected 


vith the general popularity of his name, and 


Henry, who outwardly pretended to flight 


now, as in all his former attempts, too late for 


pretenſions to the laſt ; and the great fame hs 


to forward his endeavours. He was allo ex- 
cited to theſe reſolutions by Flambard, who 


leveral others, as well of the Norman as the 
reyolted to him with the greateſt part of a fleet | 
that had been equipped to oppoſe his paſſage. 


all 
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all theſe preparations, yet had penetratigy 
enough to perceive, that his ſubjects fluctuated 
in their inclinations between him and his bro. 
ther. In this emergency, he had recourſe h 
the bigotry of the people, to oppoſe their {. 
timents of juſtice. He paid diligent court ty 
Anſelm, whoſe ſanctity and wiſdom he pretend. 
ed to revere ; and this prelate, in return, em. 
ployed all his credit in ſecuring him on the 
throne. He ſcrupled not to aſſure the nobles 
of the king's fincerity in his profeſſions gf 
juſtice ; and even rade through the ranks gf 
the army, recommending to the ſoldiery the 
defence of their king, and promising to ſee their 
valour rewarded. Thus the people wereretain. 
ed in their allegiance to the uſurper, and the 

army marched chearfully forward to meet 
Robert and his forces, which were landed in ſafe- 
ty at Portſmouth. When the two armies came 

in fight, they both ſeemed equally unwilling 


to hazard a battle; and their leaders, who faw 


that much more would be loſt than gained by} 
ſuch a conflict, made propoſals for an accom- 
madation. This, after the removal of a few 
| obſtacles, was agreed to; and it was ſtipulat- 
ed, that Robert, upon the payment of a certain 
ſum, ſhould reſign his pretenſions to Eng: 
land; and that if either of the princes died 
„ without 


H E N R X-. 


without iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to his 
gominions. This treaty being ratified, the 
armies on each ſide were diſbanded; and Ro- 
bett having lived two months in the utmoſt 
harmony with his brother, returned in 5 
t his own dominions. 

But it was not in the power of formal trea- 
ties to bind up the reſentment of a monarch, 
who knew himſelf injured, and found it in his 
power to take revenge, Henry ſoon ſhewed : 
his reſolution to puniſh all the heads of the 
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p party which had lately oppoſed him ; and thig 
Ade did, under different pretexts, and by re- 9 
e pcated proſecutions. The earl of Shrewſbury, | 
Arnulf de Montgomery, and Roger, earl of N 
1 Lancaſter, were baniſhed the kingdom, with A. D. 13. v 
be! the confiſcations of their eſtates. Robert de I 


Pontefract, Robert de Mallet, William de Wa- 
rene, and the earl of Cornwall, were treated with 
equal ſeverity ; ſo that Robert, finding his 
friends thus oppreſſed, came over to England 
do intercede in their behalf. Henry received 
by| him very cooly, aſſembled a council to deli- 
n berate in what manner he ſhould be treated; 
ey o that Robert, finding his own liberty to be 
a. I in danger, was glad to aſk permiſſion to return; 
un which, however, was not granted him till 
= be conſented. to give wp his penſion. : 


ied e 
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But the conſequences of Robert's indiſcre. 
tion were not confined to his own ſafety alone; 
as he was totally averſe to buſineſs, and only 
ſtudious of the more ſplendid amuſement; or 
employments of life, his affairs every day he. 
gan to wear a worſe appearance. His ſervants 
pillaged him without compunction; and he is 
deſcribed as lay! ing whole days a-bed for want of 
cloaths, of which they had robbed him. His 
ſubjects were treated ſtill more deplorably, 
for being under the command of petty and . 

pacious tyrants, who plundered them without 
mercy, the whole country was become a ſcene 

of violence and depredation. It was in this 
miſerable exigence that the Normans at 
length had nts to Henry, from whoſe 

wiſe adminiſtration of his own dominions, they 
expected a fimilitude of proſperity, ſhould he 

take the reins of theirs., Henry very readily 
promiſed to redre!s their grievances, as he 
knew it would be the direct method to ſecond 

2. D. 1105. his own ambition. The year enſuing, there- 
nn has he landed in Normandy with a ſtrong 
rmy, took ſome of the Principal towns; and 

> Sig by the rapidity of his progreſs, t that 

he meditated the entire conqueſt of the country. 

Robert, Who had already mortgaged, or gi 


ven away the greateſt part of his demeſne, ſpent 
his 


TE NKY: 1 

his time in the moſt indolent amuſements, and 
looked upon the progreſs of Henry with an 
eye of perfect indifference. But being ar laſt 
:ouſed from his lethargy, and finding his af - 
fairs in a deſperate ſitvbation, he took the 


range reſolution of appealing, in perſon, to 


Henry's natural affections, which this brave, 


mprudent man, eftimated by the emotions of 


his own heart. Henry received him, not only 


with coolneſs, but contempt ; and ſoon taught 


him, that no virtues will gain that man efteem 


who has forfeited his pretenfions to prudence. 
Robert, thus treated with indignity, quitted 


lis brother in a tranſport of rage, expreſſing 
an ardent purpoſe of revenge ; to which Henry 


paid no {ſort of regard. | 
| Robert was reſolved, however, to ſhew him- 


ſelf formidable, even in the moſt diſtreſſed ſtate 


of his circumſtances. Poſſeſſed with high ideas 
of chivalry, which his expedition to the Holy 


Land ſerved to heighten, he was willing to re- 
eve his affairs by valour, which he had loſt 


by indolence. Being ſupported by the earl of 
Mortaigne and Robert de Beleſme, Henry's 


nveterate enemies, he raiſed an army, and ap- 


proached his brother's camp, with a view of 


inſhing, by a decifive battle, the quarrel be- 
teen them. While the two armies were yet 


in 
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HISTORY OF ENGL ANY, 
in fight of each other, ſome of the Elergy em. 
ployed their mediation to- bring on a treaty, 
but as Henry infiſted upon Robert's renoywy, 
cing the government of his dominions entirely, 
and one halt of the revenue; all accommodz. 
tion was rejected with diſdain, and both fide 
prepared for battle. Robert was now entered 
on that ſcene of action in which he chiefly glo- 
ried, and in which he was always known ty 
excel, He animated his little army by bi! 
example, and led them to the encounter with 
that ſpirit which had formerly made the inf 
dels tremble. There was no withſtanding his 
\ firſt ſhock; that quarter of the Engliſh army 
where he made the impreſſion gave way, and 
he was nearly on the point of gaining a com- 
plete victory. But it was different on that 
quarter where Beleſme commanded; he was 
put to flight by one of the king s generals, who 
alſo advancing himſelf with a freſh body of 
| horſe to ſaſtain his center, his whole army 
- rallied : ; while Robert's forces exhauſted and 
broken, gave ground on cvery fide, in ſpite of 
of all his efforts and acts of perſonal valour, 
But though he now ſaw his army defeated, and 
numbers falling round him, yet he refuſed] 


to find ſafety by flight, or turn his back upon Wl x; 
an enemy that he fill diſdained. He wa Wil 1 
. taken 


HENRY I. 


followed by the final reduction of Normandy, 
ter a life of bravery, generoſity, and truth, 
now found himſelf not only deprived of his 


freedom. Henry, unmindful of his bro- 
ther's former magnanimity with regard to 


| mainder of his life, which was no leſs than 
wenty-eight years; and he died in the caſtle 


mile his brother attempted to ſtifle the re- 


nroaches of his conſcience, by founding the 
abbey of Reading, which was then conſidered 


barbarity. 


nere allowed by the feudal law to live upon the 


You, I, on | ages 


taken priſoner, with near ten thouſand of his 
men, and all the conſiderable barons who had 
zdhered to his misfortunes. This victory was 


while Henry returned in triumph to England, 
leading with him his captive brother, who, af- 
patrimony and his friends, but alſo of his 


him, detained him a priſoner during the re- 


of Cardiff, in Glamorganſkire. It is even faid 
by ſome, that he was deprived of his fight by 
1 red-hot copper baſon applied to his eyes; 


3s a ſufhcient atonement for every So of 


The firſt ſtep Henry b after his return 
to England, was to reform ſome abuſes which 
had crept in among his courtiers ; for, as they 


king's tenants whenever he travelled, they, un- 
der colour of this, committed all manner of ra- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
vages with impunity. To remedy this dify;. 
der, he publiſhed an edict, puniſhing with the 
loſs of ſight all ſüch as ſhould, under pretey; 
of royal authority, commit any depredation 
in the places through which they paſſed. Some 


diſputes alſo concerning eecleſiaſtical affaitz, 
which were ſupported by Anſelm, the archbi. 


biſhop of Canterbury, were compromiſed and ad. 


juſted. Henry was contented to reſign his 
right of granting eccleſiaſtical inveſtitures, bu 

was allowed to receive homage from his bi. 
ſhops for all their temporal properties and privi. 
leges. The marriage of prieſts alſo was prob. 
bited, and laymen were not allowed to marry 
within the ſeventh degree of affinity, The 
laity were alſo prohibited from wearing long 
hair, a mode of dreſs to which the gergy ſhe 
ed the utmoſt averſion. 


"Theſe regulations ſerved to give employ 
ment to Henry in his peaceful intervals; but 
the apprehenſions which he had from the diſ 
ſatisfaction of his Norman ſubjects, and his 
fears for the ſucceſſion, gave him too muc 
buſineſs to permit any long intervals of relaxa 
tion. His principal concern was, to prevent 


his nephew, William the ſon of Robert, from 


ſucceeding to the crown, in prejudice of Wi 
tam, his own ſon, for whom he was ſolicito 


10 


HH ENKRY I: 


o ſecure it. His nephew was but fix years of 
ge, when he committed him to the care of 


fdelity uncommon at that barbarous period 


&firous of recovering poſſeſſion of his pupil's 
perſon, he withdrew, and carried him to the 
court of Fulk; count of Anjou, who gave him 
rroteCtion. This noble youth, wandering from 
court to court, evaded all the arts of his power- 


France, took the young adventurer's part, and 
endeavoured to intereſt the pope in his quarrel, 
failing in this, he endeavoured to gain, by 


force of arms, what his negociations could not 
obtain, A war enſued between him and Hen- 


, in which many ſlight battles were fought, 


me of theſe, which was fought at Noyon, a 
ity that Lewis had an intention to ſurpriſe, the 


Helie de St. Saen; and this nobleman diſcharg- 
d his truſt in His education with a degree of 


we are deſcribing. Finding that Henry was 


ful uncle, who was not remiſs in trying every 
nethod of ſeizing him, either by treaty or inti- 
nidation. In this ſtruggle, Lewis, the king of 


but attended with no deciſive conſequences. In 


jalour both of the nephew and the uncle, were 


--o dot a little conſpicuous. This young man, who 


ſaherited all his father's bravery, charged the 
ran of the England army with ſuch impetuoſity, 
_ bat it fell back upon the main body, com- 
nt 2 muaaden 
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ruſhed down his viſage, he was animated to : 


A. D. 1119. 


efforts were unequal to the attack. Still, how. 
ever, exerting all his endeavours to ſtem the 
torrent of the enemy that was pouring doyn 


ſuch furious ſtrokes of a ſabre, that his helmet 
was cut through, and his head ſeverely wound. 


the blow with ſuch force, that his antagoniſt 


had the moſt juſt hereditary claims, but wanted 
5 pour to back his pretenſions. 
Fortune now ſeemed to ſmile upon Henry, 
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manded by the king in perſon, whoſe utmoſt 


upon him, a Norman knight, whoſe name waz 
William Criſpin, diſcharged at his head tuo 
ed. At the ſight of his own blood, which 
double exertion of his ſtrength, and retorted 


was brought to the ground, and taken priſoner, 


This decided the victory in favour of the Eng. 
lh, who purſued the French with great laugh. 
ter; and it alſo ſerved to bring on an accom. 
| modation ſoon after, in which the intereſts of 
his nephew were entirely negle&ed. From 
this period, till the time of that brave youth; 
death, which happened about eight years after, | 
he appears to have been employed in ineffectual 


ſtruggles to gain thoſe dominions, to which he 


and promiſe a long ſucceſſion of felicity, He 


was in peaceable poſſeſſion of two powerful 
ſtates, and had a {on who. was acknowledged 
- ; undiſ- 


r 
chom he loved moſt tenderly, His daughter 


that court while yet but eight years old, for 
her education. All his proſpects, however, 


paining years with miſery, The king, from 
xith the ſame eaſe, took care to have his ſon 


recogniſed as his ſucceſſor by the ſtates of 


to receive the homage of the barons of that 


achy. After performing this requiſite cere- 
mony, Henry returning triumphantly to Eng- 


lis ſon, and ſeveral young noblemen, the com- 


the paſſage more agreeable. The king ſet ſail 


andiſputed heir, arrived at his eighteenth year, 


Matilda was alſo married to the emperor Hen- 
5 V. of Germany, and ſhe had been ſent to 


yere at once clouded by unforeſeen misfor- 
tunes and accidents, which tinctured his re- 


the facility with which he uſurped the crown, 
treading that his family might be ſubverted 


Englartd, and carried him over to Normandy. 


and, brought with him a numerous retinue a = 
the chief nobility, who ſeemed to ſhare in his 
ſuccefſes. In one of the veſſels of the fleet, 


panions of his pleaſures, went together to render 


from Barfleur, and was ſoon carried by a fair wind 
out of fight of land. The prince was detained by 
ſome accident; and his ſailors, as well as their 
captain Fitz Stephen, having ſpent the interval 
n drinking, became fo diſordered that they ran 
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the ſhip upon a rock, and immediately it was 


daſhed to pieces. The prince was put into 


the boat, and might have eſcaped, had he 


not been called back by the cries of Maude, 


his natural fiſter. He was at firſt conveyed 
out of danger himſelf, but could not leare 
a perſon ſo dear to periſh without an effort 


to ſave her. He, therefore, prevailed upon 


the ſailors, to row back and take her in. The 
approach of the boat, giving ſeveral others 


who had been left upon the wreck, the hopes 


of ſaving their lives, numbers leaped in, and 


the whole went to the bottom. Above an 
hundred and forty yaung noblemen of the prin- 


cipal families of England and Normandy, were 
loſt on this occaſion. A butcher of Rouen 
was the only perſon on board who eſcaped ; he 
clung to the maſt, and was taken up the next 


morning by ſome fiſhermen. Fitz Stephen, the 


captain, while the butcher was thus buffetting 
the waves for his life, ſwam up to him, and en- 
quired if the prince was yet living. When, 


being told, that he had periſhed ; then, I vill 
not out- live him, ſaid the captain, and immedi - 


ately ſunk to the bottom. The ſhricks of theſe 
unfortunate people were heard from the ſhore, 


and the noiſe even reached the king's ſhip, but 

| the cauſe was then unknown. Henry entertain- | 

kd hopes for three days, that his ſon was put 
i = 


HENRY I. 
into ſome diſtant port of England; but when 
certain intelligence of the calamity was brought 
bim, he fainted away, and was never ſeen to 
ſmile from that moment to the day of his 
death. FE 


blank : his reſtleſs defires having now nothing 
eft worth toiling for, he appeared more fond of 


the emperor, he married her a ſecond time to 


Anjou, and endeavoured to enſure her acceſ- 
fon, by obliging his barons to recognize her as 
the heir of all his dominions. Some time after, 
that princeſs was delivered of a ſon, who receiv- 


to enſure her ſucceſſion, cauſed all the nobility 
of England and Normandy to renew their for- 


monarch commanded ; but, it ſeems, they ob- 
ſerved it no longer than while they were com- 
pelled to obey. Henry did not long ſurvive 


The reſt of this prince's life ſeems a mere 


repoſe than ambition. His daughter Matilda, 
however, becoming a widow by the death of 


Geoffry Plantagenet, eldeſt ſon of the count of 


ed the name of Henry; and the king, farther 


mer oaths of allegiance. The barons of theſe 
times were ready enough to ſwear whatever the 


theſe endeavours to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his 
family. He was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at 
St. Denis, a little town in Normandy, from eat= 
ing too plentifully of lampreys, a diſh he was 
particularly fend of. He died in the fixty- 
% ðͤ mm 
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ference with him, the pope is ſaid to have given 


falſe coining was puniſned with death and mu- 
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ſeventh year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of 
his reign, leaving, by will, his daughter Ma, 
tilda heireſs of all his dominions, _ 
If we confider Henry's character i impartially 
we ſhall find more to admire than to love jg 
it. It cannot be doubted, but that he was ; 
wiſe and a valiant prince; and yet our heart 
revolt againſt his ſucceſs, and follow the un. 
fortunate Robert even to his captivity, Henry' 
perſon was manly, his countenance engaging, 
his eye clear, ſerene, and penetrating, By his 
great progreſs in literature, he had acquired the 
name of Beau Clerc, or the Scholar; and ſuch 
was the force of his eloquence, that, after a con. 
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him the preference to all the other princes of 
| Europe. He was much addicted to women, 
ani left behind him a numerous ſpurious off. 
ſpring. Hunting, alſo, was one of his favou- 
rite amuſements : and he is accuſed of aug. 
meating the foreſts which had been appropriat- 
ed during the former reigns for that diverſion, 
His juſtice alſo ſeemed to approach cruelty; | 
ſtealing was firſt made capital in his reign ; and 


tilation. He firſt granted the city of London a 

charter and privileges ; and, from this firſt con- 
ceſſion, we may date the origin of Engliſh lber 
ty. ſuch as we find it at this day. 
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As every expedient was uſed during the life 
of the late king, to fix the ſucceſſion in his fa- 
mily, he, among others, thought that the ag- 
grandizing his neareſt relations would not be 
n impolitic ſtep. He only dreaded the deſigns 
of Robert and his adherents, n no way miſtruſt- 


ing any attempts from another quarter. With 


kee views, he was very liberal in heaping 
favours 


0 o 
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favours upon the children of his fiſter Adela, 
who had been married to the count of Non 
He thought they would be the ſtrongeſt ſafe 
guard to protect him from the afpiring attempy 
of his brother, or his poſterity; and hen was reſoly 
ed t. dack them with favours, as being too fi 


928. 9 


removed from the crown to entertain any hope 
16 ceeding | in their defigns to obtain it: f 
ce of this plan, he had, ſome years | befar 


Menn, invited Stephen and a Huey, the y 0 


dei 
be! 
for 
the 
cur 
of 
vit 
bat 
he 
thi 
| St 
| fil 
ſel 
att 
W. 


c6 Ce, wh great Hong and <> om 
"Thiskingthat he could ngver do toomuch tf. 
aufethicix affeftions, he married Stephen toi 


davghrer® dc deed of Euft 
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conferred on him the great eſtate forfened by 
Robert Mallet in England, and by the carl of 
Montaigne in Normandy. Nor was Stephen's 
brother, Henry, without his ſhare in the king's 
lüberalities. He was created abbot of Glaſton- | 
bury, and biſhop of Wincheſter ; ſo that the 
two brothers were thus become by far the moſt 
5 powerful ſubjects in the kingdom. 
Such great riches, ſo much power, and the 
_ conſciouſneſs of abilities, were the firſt 1 incen- 
tives to Stephen's ambition. Placed at no great 
diſtance from the throne. by birth, and per- 
| ES. 85 ceiving 
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deiving the ſucceſs of his uncle's uſurpation, 
for the crown. For this purpoſe, even during 
the king's life time, he uſed all his arts to pro- 


cure popularity, and to cultivate the affections 


rity, and vigour, he acquired the eſteem of the 
barons ; by his generoſity and familiar addreſs 


therefore, was the king known to be dead than 
Stephen, conſcious of his own power and in- 


{fon of what he ſo long defired. He imme- 


rived at London, where he was immediately ſa- 
luted king, by all the lower ranks of the people. 


ſor 2 while to ſtand out; but Hugh Bigot, 


ve reſolved to run the ſame career, and ſtrike 


of the Engliſh nobility. By his bravery, acti- 
he obtained the love of the people. No ſooner, 


| fuence, reſolved to ſecure to himſelf the poſ- 


ately haſtened from Normandy, where he then 
x3s, and ſetting fail for England, landed at Do- 
yer, But there the citizens, apprized of his in- 
tent, hut their gates againſt him. From thence 
he went on to Canterbury, where he was treat- 
ed with like diſreſpect; but, paſſing on, he ar- 


being thus ſecured of the populace, his next 
lep was to gain over the clergy ; and for that 
purpoſe, his brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
exerted all his influence among them, with great 
ſucceſs, The archbiſhop of Cauterbury, as he had 
taken the oaths of allegiance to Matilda, ſeemed | 


ſteward 
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ſteward of the houſhold, averring upon oath that 
the late king had expreſſed his intentions tomabe 


without farther ſcruple. Thus was Stephen 
made king, by one of thoſe ſpeedy revolutions 
which ever mark the barbarity of a ſtate in 
eſced in his claims from his popularity ; the 
intrigues of his brother; and the nobility xc. 
 knowledged a king, from the weakneſs of whoſe 
title they might derive power to themſelves. 

x pular. Stephen, in order to ſecure his tottering 
| leges to the different orders: of the ſtate. To 
foreſts ; to the clergy, a ſpeedy filling of all 
tion of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. To 


| fion of the royal treaſures at Wincheſter, and 
the money. 


be kept only by repeated conceſſions. The nobi- 
ty and the clergy, in proportion as they were in- 
dulged i in one demand yup prepared to find out 
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Stephen his heir, the archbiſhop anointed hin 


which they are cuſtomary. The people Acqui. 


clergy allowed them, being influenced by the 


The firſt acts of an uſurper are always po. 


throne, paſſed a charter, granting ſeveral privi- 
the nobility, a permiſſion to hunt in the royal 
vacant benefices; and to the people, a reſtora- 
fix himſelf ſtill more ſecurely, he took poſſeſ. 


had his title ratified by the pope with a part of 


A crown thus gained by METRE was to 


others, 


STEPH E N. 


dchers. The barons, in return for their ſub- 
niion, required the right of fortifying their 
caſtles, and putting themſelves in 'a poſture 


conſent to ſuch exorbitant demands, as 
heir oppoſition might be fatal. The clergy 
mitated the ſame pernicious example; and, 
in 2 ſhort time, all England was filled with 
neſe independent fortreſſes, which the noble- 
nen garriſoned with their own vaſſals, or with 


pine was exerciſed upon the people for the 
maintenance of thoſe troops ; the private ani- 
nofities of the nobility were productive of wars 


more; and the whole country preſented a ſcene- 


of defence; nor could the king refuſe his 


mercenary bravos hired from the continent: 
nothing could exceed the miſery which the 
kingdom muſt have been reduced to, at that 
terrible period of ariſtocracy. Unbounded ra- 


n every quarter; the erection of one caſtle 
prored the immediate cauſe of building many 
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0 Wot petty tyranny and hoſtile preparation. It 
Uses in vain that a victory gained by the king 
d aner the Scots at Northallerton, promiſed to 
oY lay the murmurs of the people: their miſe- 

ries were riſen to too great a height for ſuch 
6 brilliant ſucceſſes to remove. The prince hav- 
1 


mack. he had himſelf riſen to the throne. 
Not 


ng uſurped the throne without a title, was 
obliged to tolerate in others that injuſtice by 
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Not only real, but imaginary grievance, 
were added, to raiſe the diſcontents of the ye, 
ple, and fill the country with complaints agzing 
government. The clergy, whoſe power ha 
been firmly eſtabliſhed on the ruins of the repy 


authority, began, in imitation of the lay barony, 
to build caſtles, and entertain garriſons, ſenfib 
that their facred pretenſions would be mor 
implicitly obeyed when their temporal Power 


was ſufficient to enforce them. Stephen, who 
now too late perceived the miſchiefs attending 
the multiplied citadels, reſolved to begin 


with deſtroying thoſe of the clergy, whoſe pro. 


feſſion ſeemed to be averſe to the duties of wa, 


Taking, therefore the pretence of a fray, which 
| had ariſen between the retinue of the biſhop of 


Salisbury and that of the earl of Britanny, he 
ſeized that prelate, and obliged both him and 


the biſhop of Lincoln to deliver up their 
caſtles which they had lately erected. This 
the whole body of the clergy confidered as a 
breach of that charter which he had granted 
upon his acceſſion; they loudly murmured 
againft this infraction; and even the biſhop of 
Wincheſter, his brother, reſolved to vindicate 
the privileges of the church, which he pre- 
tended were openly violated. A ſynod was af. 


ſembled, in a which the diſgraced prelates openly 


inveigbed 


8 T EF HE N. 


weighed againſt the king. But he, inſtead of 


anſwering their charge in perſon, ſent one of 


his barons to plead his. cauſe, and intimidate 
his accuſers. 


It was in this critical fituation of Stephen” 8 


ifairs, that accounts were brought him of Ma- 


-1da's landing in England, with a reſolu- 
tion to diſpoſſeſs him, and regain the crown. 
Matilda, upon the death of the late king, be- 


ng then in Normandy, found herſelf totally 
unable to oppoſe the rapid progreſs of her ri- 
Lil, She was not leſs unfortunate in her con- 


tinental connections than in thoſe at home. 
The Norman barons, unwilling to have the 


union with England diſſolved, almoſt unani- 
mouſly declared for Stephen, and put him in 
polleſon of their government; while Geoffry 
himſelf, Matilda's huſband, was content to re- 
fien his pretenſions, and to receive a penſion 
from the Engliſh king. He had not, however, 


long acquieſced in this compromiſe, when he 


was incited to a renewal of his wife's claims by 


Robert earl of Glouceſter, natural ſon of the 
late king, a nobleman who had, from the be- 
ginning, oppoſed the acceſſion of Stephen, and 
only waited a fit opportunity to begin an in- 
ſurrection. This haughty baron, having at 


length ſettled with his triends the project of an 
op- 


207 
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oppoſition, retired to the continent, to the cur 


of Matilda, and from thence ſent the king 


defiance, ſolemnly renouncing his allegianet 
It was not long before he was in a Capacity 


fectually to ſecond his declarations ; for, ſe 


fible of the power of his party in England, h. 


landed, together with Matilda, whoſe claim 
he profeſſed to ſupport, upon the coaſt of dul 
ſex. The whole of Matilda's retinue, up 
this occaſion, amounted to no more than: 
hundred and forty knights, who immediate 
took poſſeſſion of Arundel caſtle ; but the na 
ture of her claims ſoon increaſed the numhe 


of her partizans, and her forces every dz 


ſeemed to gain ground upon thoſe of her ant 


: Ap. 1235. 


goniſt. Mean time Stephen, being aſſured of 
her arrival, flew to beſiege Arundel, where the 


had taken refuge, and where ſhe was protect 
by the queen dowager, who ſecretly favoured 
her pretenſions. 
to promiſe a long defence; and it would ha 
been ſoon taken, had it not been repreſented to 


This fortreſs was too feeble 


the king, that, as it was a caſtle belonging to 


the queen dowager, it would be an infringe- 


ment on the reſpect which was her due, to attempt 


taking it by force. There was a ſpirit of generoſity 
mixed with the rudeneſs of the times, that un- 
accountably prevailed in many tranſactions; 


Q | - Repay 


Cepl 


ſafet 
Briflt 
om 
Foul 
iſh 
yect 
Mat) 
uta 
pe 
gelle 
malt 
han 
ICC 
FIC 
aſt] 
Or 


be 


STEPHEN. 


tephen permited Matilda to come forth in 
gfery, and had her conveyed with ſecurity to 
vol, another fortreſs equally ſtrong with that 
om whence he permitted her to retire. It 
g ould be tedious to relate the various ſkir- 
hes on either fide, in purſuance of their re- 
pect1ve pretenſions; it will ſuffice to ſay, that 
Vatilda's forces increaſed every day, while her 
antagoniſt ſeemed every hour to become more 
popular. The troops Stephen led were, in 
eral, foreign mercenaries, commanded by tu- 
qultuous barons, more accuſtomed to pillage 
han to conquer. But, in this flutuation of 


ita 


Ned 
Ired 
eble 
uavel 
«to 


s left untilled, the inſtruments of huſbandry 


mine, the reſult of general diſorder, oppreſſed 
once the ſpoiled and the ſpoilers. 


to 
* anflicts, added to the reſt of the country's ca- 
myt mities, a complete victory, gained by the 


ofity 
Un- 
ons; 


phen 


lieve the City of Lincoln ; 1 the earl of Glou- 


ceſs, the kingdom was expoſed to ruin, 
michever fide pretended to victory. The 
ales of the nobility were become receptacles 
r licenſed robbers, who gave their rapine 
te name of attachment to party, The land 


ere deſtroyed or abandoned, and a terrible 


After the miſery of numberleſs undecifive 


Jorces of Matilda, promiſed to terminate their 
liputes, Stephen had marched his forces to 


Vol. I. | _ ceſter 


20g 
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ceſter led a body of troops to ſecond the effyr, 


of the befiegers. Theſe two armies engage = 
within fight of the city, and a dreadful config ha 
enſued. After a violent ſhock, the two wings tec 
of Stephen's army, which were compoſed ca 
Horſe, were put to flight; and the infantry, yi let 
following the example, deſerted their king {iy 
All the race of the Norman Conquerors wen 
brave. Stephen was for ſome time left with. ed 
00 


out attendants, and fought on foot in the mid 
of his enemies, aſſaulted by multitudes, a 
reſiſting all their efforts, with aſtoniſhing intre. 
pidity. Being hemmed in on every fide, he 
made way for ſome time with his battle-ax; bu 
that breaking, he drew out his ſword, and deale 
his blows round the circle, in which he was en. 
cloſed. At length, after performing more than 
could be naturally expected from a ſingle atm, 
his ſword flying in pieces, he was obliged to 
ſurrender himſelf a priſoner. He was con- 
ducted to Glouceſter ; and, though at fit 
treated with reſpect, he was ſoon after, on ſome 
ſuſpicions, thrown into priſon and laid in 
Ein ME os 
Stephen and bis party now Weins totally 
diſabled. Matilda was poſſeſſed not only of ſu- 
perior power, but alſo the juſter title. She was 
conſidered as inconteſtible ſoyere! BY, and the ba- 
2 rons 


8 TEPHE N. 

ſons came in daily from all quarters to do her ho- 
mage. The biſhop of Wincheſter himſelf, who 
had eſpouſed her cauſe againſthis brother, admit- 
ted her claims ; he led her in proceſſion into his 


93 
; cathedral, and bleſſed her with the greateſt ſo- 
nM |moity ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury alſo 


ſwore allegiance ; and ſhortly after an eccleſiaſ- 


"WY ical council, at which none of the laity affiſt- 
„dd, except deputies from the city of London, 


confirmed her pretenſions; and ſhe was crown- 
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J ed at Wincheſter with all imaginable ſolem- 
Loa 2 
be A crown thus every way ſecured, ſeemed 
un able to be ſhaken by no accidents; yet ſuch. 
b the vanity of human ſecurity, and ſuch was 
n WJ the great increaſe of power among the barons, 
nM cho were in effect maſters of thoſe they nomi- 
rm, nally elected as governors, that Matilda re- 
| oY nained but a ſhort time in poſſeſſion of the 
on- throne. This princeſs, befide the diſadvan- 
art tiges of her ſex, which weakened her influence 


me over a martial people, was reſolved upon re- 
u Tbreſſing the growing power of the nobles, who 


bad left only the ſhadow of authority to their 


was i don, the diſguſted thoſe by her pride, to whom 


rons P 2 


orereign. But having neither temper, nor 
policy ſufficient to carry her views into execu- 
he was obliged for her power. The firſt - 


petition 
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to which they had long been unaccuſtomed, 


their depoſed king, and to repent the ſteps 


diſcontents ; and when he found the peoyl 


friends and vaſſals to block up the city d 
London, where the queen then reſided. A 
the ſame time meaſures were taken to ink 
gate the Londoners to a revolt, and to ſein 
her perſon, Matilda having timely notice d 
this conſpiracy, fled to Wincheſter, whither the 
* biſhop, {till her ſecret enemy, followed her, 
watching an opportunity to ruin her cauſ: 
His party was ſoon ſufficiently ſtrong to bil 
the queen open defiance; and to beſiege bet 
in the very place, where ſhe firſt received hi 
benediction. There ſhe continued for ſom: 
time, but the town being preſſed by famine, ſhe 
was obliged to elcape, while her brother tie 
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petition ſhe refuſed, was the releaſement of 
Stephen; ſhe rejected the remonſtrance of th, \ 
Londoners, who intreated her to mitigate th, 
ſevere laws of the Norman princes, and reyit 
thoſe of Edward the Confeſſor. She affety 
to treat the nobility with a degree of diſdzin 


while the fickle nation once more began to pit 
they had taken in her favour. The biſhop of 
Wincheſter, who probably was never her fn. 


cere partizan, was not remiſs in fomenting thek 


ripe for a tumult, detached a party of hj 


ea 


. 


catl of Glouceſter, endeavouring to follow, was 


taken priſoner, and exchanged for Stephen, 
who ſtill continued a captive, Thus a ſudden 
revolution once more took place; Matilda was 
depoſed, and obliged to ſeek for ſafety in Ox- 
ford. Stephen was again recognized as king, 


and taken from his dungeon to be placed on 


the throne. 


The civil war now broke out afceth, with 


all its train of devaſtations. Many were the 


battles fought, and various the ftratagems of 
| thoſe who conducted the affairs of either party. 
Matilda eſcaped from Oxford at a time when 


the fields were covered with ſnow, by being 


| drefled all in white, with four knights her at- 
tendants, habited in the ſame manner. Ste- 
phen was upon another occaſion ſurpriſed by 
the earl of Glouceſter at Wilton; and obliged 


to find ſafety by flight. Another time the em- 


preſs was obliged to quit the kingdom; «nd cho 


death of the earl of Glouceſter ſoon after, who 
was the ſoul of her party, wo a dreadful 
blow to her intereſts, 


Vet ſtill the affairs of hh continued to 
fluctuate, Though this monarch had the good 


fortune to ſee his rival fly to the continent, and 
leave him entire poſſeſſion of the kingdoms, 


though his brother was poſſeſſed of the higheſt 
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ſtill inſecure. Finding that the caſtles built 


| raged a ſpirit of independence, and were lit 
tle leſs dangerous than thoſe which remaineq 


gain theſe ; and this attempt united many gf 
| his own adherents againſt him. This diſcon- 
tent was increaſed by the oppoſition of the 
| clergy, who, from having been on his fide, be. 
gan to declare loudly in favour of his oppo- 
nents, The pope laid his whole party under 


_ deputies, to be named by himſelf, to the gene. 


Which was now firſt practiſed in England, di. 
vine ſervice 'was prohibited, and all the offices 


unction. This ſtate of Stephen's affairs looked fo | 
unpromiſing, that a.revolution was once more 


5 by men who ſeconded the Pretenſions of an- 
other; and who conſequently wanted that po- 
pularity, which thoſe have who fight their 
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authority among the clergy, yet he wy 


by the noblemen of his own party encoy. 


in the hands of the enemy, he endeavoured t 


an interdict, for his having refuſed to ſend | 


ral council at Rheims. By this ſentence, - 
of religion ceaſed, except baptiſm and extreme 


expected, when his ſubmiſſton to the ſee of Rome 
for a while ſuſpended the threatened blow. 1 
Stephen had hitherto been oppoſed only 


own cauſe. But he was now to enter the liſts | 
' xith a new oppoſer, who was every day com- 


S3 &P-M EM 


ing to maturity, and growing more formid- 


leader and a conſummate politician. It was 
vſual in thoſe days for young noblemen to re- 


ſiew, and in hopes of once more inſpiring his 
1 great retinue of knights and ſoldiers, 


Engliſh as foreigners. The ceremony was 


of the prince, ſecretly began to wiſh for a revo- 


time before revolted to her. He was alſo, 


ceive the honour of knighthood before they 
were permitted to carry arms ; and Henry pro- 
poſed to receive his admiſſion from his great 
uncle, David, king of Scotland, With this 


mother's party, he landed in England with 
accompanied by many noblemen, as well 


performed by the Scottiſh king at Carliſle, 
amidſt a multitude of people aſſembled on this 
occaſion, who all, pleaſed with the vigour, the 
addreſs, and ſtill more perhaps with the youth 


lution in his favour. Soon after his return to 
Normandy, he was, by his mother's conſent, 
inveſted with that duchy which had ſome 


upon the death of his father Geoffry Plantage- 
net, ſecured in the poſſeſſion of his dominions ; ; 

and to add ſtill more to his increaſing power, 
he married Eleanor the daughter and heireſs 


f 4 3 
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able. This was Henry, the fon of Matilda, who 4. P. 1145. 
now had reached his ſixteenth year; and gave 
the greateſt hopes of being one day a valiant 


111 
1 Wai! 
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other fortreſſes, ſubmitted without reſiſtance. 


power and popularity of his young rival, 
tried every method to anticipate the purpoc 
of his invaſion, by depriving him of a ſucceſ. 
ſion he ſo earneſtly ſought after. He had con- 
voked '2 council in London, where he pro- 
poſed his own ſon Euſtace, who was but a weak 
prince, as his aſſociate in government as wel 
as his ſucceſſor. He had even expreſſed 1 
deſire of immediately proceeding to the coro. 
nation; but was mortified to find, that the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſed to perform 


Henry was now reſolved to reclaim his here. 
"ditary kingdom; and to diſpute once mon 
Stephen's uſurped pretenſions. For this put. 
poſe, being previouſly aſſured of the diſpoſ. 
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of the duke of Guienne and Poitou; and took 
poſſeſſion of theſe extenſive territories. 
With this great acceſſion of power, „young 


tions of the majority of the people in his favour, 
he made an invaſion on England, where he w 
immediately joined by almoſt all the barons g 
the kingdom. Though it was now the midde WM: d 


of winter, he advanced to beſiege Malmfbury, W. 


and took the town, after having worſted a body 


of the enemy that attempted to oppoſe tio 
march. Soon after Reading, and above thirty 


In the mean time Stephen, alarmed at the 


the 


| 


STEPH E N. 

the ceremony. It was then no time to proſe- 
cute his reſentment, when his rival was land- 
ed, and making haſty ſtrides to the throne; 


wherefore finding that Henry was advancing 
with a rapid progreſs, he marched with all 


befieging Wallingford ; and coming in fight, 


z deciſive action being every day expected. 
While they continued thus in anxious expecta— 


tion, a treaty was ſet on foot by the interpoſi- 


tion of William, earl of Arundel, for terminat- 
ing the diſpute without blood, The death of 


lt was therefore agreed by all parties, that Ste- 
| phen ſhould reign during life; and that juſtice 


ſhould, on Stephen's death, ſucceed to the king- 
dom; and William, Stephen's ſon, ſhould in- 


| terit Boulogne and his partrimonial eſtate, After 
al the barons had ſworn to this treaty, which 


filled the whole kingdom with 3 joy, Henry eva- 
cuated England; ; ad Stephen returned to the 
peaceable enjoyment of his throne. His reign, 


"ab 


poſſible diligence to oppole him, where he was 
he reſted his army to prepare for battle. In 


this fituation the two armies remained for ſome 
time, within a quarter of a mile of each other, 


Sephen's ſon, which happened during the 
courſe of the treaty, facilitated its concluſion. 


ſhould be adminiftered in his name. That Henry 


however, * as ſoon after terminated by his death, 


which 
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oppreſſed the people; but the abilities of 
no man, however politic or intrepid, were then 


poſterity, the reputation of wiſdom and virtue: 


of aſcending the throne; and conſequently hi, 
virtues and abilities now remain doubtful. If we 
eſtimate them by the happineſs of his ſubjects, 
they will appear in a very deſpicable light; for 
England was never more miſerable than during 
his reign: but if we confider them as they ap. 


ſupported by power. ; The faults therefore of 
this monarch's reign are entirely to be imputed 
to the ungovernable ſpirit of the people, but 
his virtues were his own. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


which happened about a year after the treaty, 
at Canterbury, where he was interred. 
The fortune of many princes gives them, wit 


\\\ 


} 


Stephen wanted ſucceſsinall his ſchemes but thy 


pear in his private conduct, few monarchs can 
boaſt more. Active, generous, and brave, his 
ſole aim was to deſtroy a vile ariſtocracy, that 


bee een eee 


ſufficient to reſiſt an evil, that was too firmly 
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Engl: and, he would not relinquiſh his enter 


ſet out on his journey, and was received! 
England with the acclamations of all the ye 
ple; who, harrafſed with ſupporting oppoli 


adminiſtration. Conſcious of his ſtrength, he 
began to correct thoſe abuſes, and to reſung 
thoſe privileges, which had been extorted fron 
the weakneſs or the credulity of his prede4 
ceſſors. He immediately diſmiſſed all the 
mercenary ſoldiers, who committed infinit 
diſorders in the nation. He ordered all the 
caſtles, which were erected ſince the death of 
Henry the Firſt, and were become receptacles0 


he retained in his on hands for the protection 
of the kingdom. The adulterated coin was 
cried | down, and new money ſtruck of the 


HISTORY OF ENGLANHp. 


and to keep its prerogatives unimpaired, H. 
was employed 1 in beſieging a caſtle of One of 
his mutinous barons upon the continent whe; 
news was brought him of Stephen's deal 
but, ſenfible of the ſecurity of his claims jy 


prize till he had reduced the place. He the 


pretenſions, were now TeJpiced to fee all 2 
united. 

The firſt act of Henry” 8 government ran 
the people an happy omen of his future wil 


rapine, to be demoliſhed, except a few, which 


right value and ſtandard. He reſumed man) 


KEKENAY © 


{ thoſe benefactions which had been made to 


e gave charters to ſeveral towns, by which 
be citizens claimed their freedom and privi- 


agliſh liberty. The ſtruggles which had be- 
hne this time been, whether the king or the 
cons, or the clergy, ſhould be deſpotic over 
je people, now began to aſſume a new aſpect ; 
nd a fourth order, namely, that of the more 
pulent of the people, began to claim a ſhare 
1 adminiſtration. Thus was the feudal go- 
ernment at firſt impaired ; and liberty began 


ton, 
nce more began to reſpire; agriculture re- 


uned with ſecurity ; and every individual 
kemed to enjoy the happy effects of the young 


wacches and monaſteries in the former reigns - 


ors, independent of any ſuperior but him 
if, Theſe charters were the groundwork of 


obe more equally diffuſed throughout the na- 


From this ee commencement, England 


king's wife adminiſtration, Not but that ſome 
fight commotions proceeded from many of the 
kyrefſed barons, who were quickly brought 
va ſenſe of their duty; as alſo trom the 
Welſh, who made ſeveral incurſions ; - but theſe 
were at laſt obliged to make ſubmiſſion, and 
w return to their natural fortreſſes. But to 
ch a ſtate of tranquillity was the whole king- - 
5 *** dom 
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'Touraine, and Maine; in that of his mother 
of Normandy ; in that of his wife, of Gui 
_ enne, Poictou, Xaintonge, Auvergne, Peri 
gord, Angumois, and the Limouſin; to which 
he ſhortly after added Britanny, by martying 
his ſon, who was yet a child, to the heireſs of 
that dukedom, who was yet a child alſo; and 
thus ſecuring that province, under pretence of 
being his ſon's guardian. It was in vain that 
Lewis, the king of France, oppoſed his grow. 
ing power; and ſeveral ineffectual engage. 
ments ſerved to prove, that little was to be ac. 
quired by force. A ceſſation of arms, there. 
fore, was at firſt concluded between them; 
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dom brought in a very ſhort time, that He 
thought his preſence no longer neceſſary u 


preſerve order at home; and therefore made a | 
expedition to the continent, where his afin pri 
were in ſome diſorder. Bi 
As the tranſactions of the continent do not pro. Fra 
perly fall within the limits of this ſcanty page, ate 
will be ſufficient to ſay, that Henry's valour nu ;:1! 
prudence ſeconding his ambition, he ſoon e, WM {i 
tended his power in that part of his dom 11: 
nions ; and found himſelf, either by ma qu 
riage, or hereditary claims, maſter of a th 77 
part of the French monarchy. He became ba 
poſſeſſed, in right of his father, of Anjou, gu 


an 


H FE N R X I. 
and ſoon after a peace, which was brought 
zbout by the pope's mediation. 
Henry being thus become the moſt powerful 
prince of his age, the undiſputed monarch of 
England, poſſeſſed of more than a third of 


France, and having humbled the barons that 


attempted to circumſcribe his power, he natu- 
rally expected to reign with very little oppo- 
ftion for the future. But it happened otherwiſe. 


He found the ſevereſt mortifications from a 


quarter, where he leaſt expected reſiſtance. 
Though he had diminiſhed the power of the 
barons, he was ſenſible that the temporal in- 
fence of the clergy was ſtill gaining ground, 
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and was grown to ſuch a pitch as would 
ſhortly annihilate the authority of the VO. 


reign himſelf. 
They now ſeemed reſolved not only to be 


exempted from the ordinary taxes of the 


ſtate, but to be ſecured from its puniſhments 5 


allo. They had extorted an immunity from 


al but eccleſiaſtical penalties, during the laſt 
liſtraed reign ; and they continued to main- 
nin that grant in the preſent. It may eaſily 


be ſuppoſed, that a law which thus ſcreened 


their guilt, contributed to increaſe it ; and we 


accordingly find upon record, not leſs than a 


tundred murders committed by men in holy | 
orders, | 
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rid indulgence. 


Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, toge. 
| ther with his merits, in refuſing to put the 


clergy ; but after his death, he reſolved to 12 2 


Thomas à Becket, on whoſe compliance he 
ſuppoſed he could entirely depend. 


of Engliſh. extraction who had, ſince the 
Norman conqueſt, riſen to any ſhare of power, 
was the fon of a citizen of London. Haring 


that metropolis, he reſided ſome time at Pa- 


ſherift's office. In that ſtation he was recom- 


obtained from that prelate ſome beneficial dig- 
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orders, in the ſhort period fince the King's 
acceſſion, not one of which was Puniſheg, 
not ſo much as with degradation ; while the 
biſhops themſelves ſeemed to glory in this bor. 


*. ne mild character, od adranced Fang of. 


crown on the head of Euſtace, the ſon of Ste. 
phen, prevented Henry, during his life- -time, 
from any attempts to repreſs. the vices of his 
ert himſelf with more activity. For this 


purpoſe, and that he might be ſecure againſt 
any oppoſition, he advanced to that dignity 


The famous Thomas à Becket, the firſt n man 


received his early education in the ſchools of 
ris; and on his return became clerk in the 


mended to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and behaved with ſo much prudence, that he 


nities 
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n life, by trav ng himfelf for a N and 
died the CN il aha into Italy igher ſtation 
je appeared to Ha at Bologna. 8 where he ſtu- 
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| preſents, correſponded with the greatneſs of 


and the ſplendour of his ſtation ; they glit. 
tered with gold and ſilver plate, and yet were 


ſpectators. As he was but in deacon's orders 
he declined few of the amuſements then 


| hunting, cheſs-playing, and tilting ; at which 


Hhuarity with the king is aſcertained by a ſtory 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
of his furniture, ani the raunificence of his 


his preferments. His apartments exhibited an 
odd mixture of the rudeneſs of the times, 


covered with hay or clean ſtraw in winter, and 


with green bows or ruſhes in ſummer, for the nit 

| eale of his gueſts to recline on. A great nun. Al ba. 
ber of knights were retained in his ſervice, lay 
and the greateſt barons were fond of bein | vi 
received at his table; the king himſelf fre. {| 
quently condeſcended to partake of his enter. kl 
tainments. He employed two and fifty clerks Wi © 

in keeping accounts of the vacant prelacies 3 
and his own ecclefiaſtical preferments. When 7 
he croſſed the ſea, he was always attended ; 
with five ſhips; and in an embaſly to Paris 80 
de appeared with a thouſand perſons in his te- , 
tinue, diſplaying ſuch wealth as amazed the g 


in faſhion. He diverted himſelf in hawking, 


he was ſo expert, that even the moſt approved! 
knights dreaded his encounter. His fami- 


a5 


told of their happening to meet a beggar-man, 


1 1E W 3 
ts « they were ig togethbe through 108 et. 
would it not be right, ſays the king, caſting 


his eyes on a poor wretch that was ſhiver- 


ng with cold; to clothe that man in this ſe- 
rere ſeaſon? Certainly, replied his chancel: 
br; and you do right in conſidering his cala- 
mity. If ſo then, ctied the king, he hal! 
haye a coat inſtantly; and withour more de- 
hy, he began to pull off the chancellor's coat 
with violence. The chancellor defended him- 
ſelf for ſome time; but after a ſtruggle, in 
which they had both like to haye fallen to the 


chancellor ; but W hen, contrary to the advice 
of Matilda, he was promoted ſtill higher to 
tie archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, his whole 
conduct took a new turn, No ſooner was he 
fixed in this high ſtation, which rendered 
bim for life the fecand perſon in the kingdom, 


than he endeavoured to retrieve the character 
of ſanctity, which his former levities might. 
have appeared to oppoſe. Without conſult- 


ing his maſter's pleaſure, he ſent him the ſeals 
of bis office as lord chancellor, pretending 


ground, he gave up his coat, and the king 
gare it to the beggat, who, ignorant of the 
quality of his benefactors, was not a little 
ſurpriſed with his good fortune. Thus 
great and intimate was Becket, while yet but 


_— that: 


92 
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that he was henceforth to be employed in mat. 


ters of a more ſacred nature. Though he 
Gil retained the pomp and ſplendor of his re. 
tinue, he was in his own perſon the moſt mor. 
_ tified man that could be ſeen. He wore ſack. 
cloth next his ſkin. He changed it fo ſel. 
dom, that it was filled with dirt and vermiy, 
His uſual diet was bread, his drink, water; 


which he rendered farther unpalatable, by th 


mixture of unſavoury herbs. His back wx 
mangled with frequent diſcipline, He 
every day waſhed on his Knees the feet of 


thirteen beggars. Every one that made pro- 


ſeſſion of ſanctity was admitted to his conver- 
ſation ; and his aſpect wore the appearance of 
mortification and ſecret ſorrow, To theſe 


mortifications he facrificed all the comforts of 


life; and it would be unjuſt to ſuppoſe but 


that he thought theſe mortifications really me. 


ritorious. 
_ Henry now faw, when it was id hike the 


_ ambitious ſuperiority which Becket aimed at, 
is reſignation of the chancellor's office ſerved 
to raiſe his ſuſpicions, how much he was miſ- | 


taken in the pliancy of Becket's diſpoſition; 


but he was ſoon after convinced, when this 
churchman, „ now made archbiſhop, began to re- 
vive ſome an cient claims to ſeveral church- lands, 


that 


Caen ond an,” oe oo CSS. . > 


HENRY II. 


that had lain dormant ever ſince the Conqueſt. 
Henry, indeed, prevailed , upon him to defiſt 
from one or two of theſe claims; but he found 
for the future that he was to expect, in the 
ſeemingly eaſy Becket, a moſt obſtinate and 


turbulent oppoſer to all his ſchemes of hum- 


bling the clergy. 
Noreltfizndig this unexpected oppoſition ; 


Henry was reſolved to try every expedient to 


rectify the errors that had crept in among the 


clergy, who, under a pretence of independ- 
ence upon ſecular power, were grown moſt 
abominably licentious. During the preceding 


| reign, a great number of idle and illiterate 
perſons, in order to enjoy the indulgence of 
their vices, had entered into holy orders; for 
the biſhops ſeldom rejected any that preſented. £ 
Theſe having no benefices, and belonging g to no 


dioceſe, and conſequently ſubject to no juriſ- 
diction, committed the moſt flagrant enormi- 
ties with impunity. Among other inventions 


of the clergy to obtain money, that of ſelling 


pardons was introduced, and had become a 
rerenue to the prieſts, Theſe, and ſuch 


like grievances, bore hard upon the peo- 
ple; who were at the ſame time taught, that 
their only remedy was implicit ſubmiſſion. A 


prince « of Henry s excellent penetration cafily 
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HSTORY OF ENGLAND, 


pierced through the miſt of i ignorance in which 


the age was involved ; and refolved, by a bold 
ſtruggle, to free the laity from theſe clerieil 
uſurpations. An opportunity ſoon. offered, 


that gave him a popular pretext for begining 


his intended reformation, A man'in holy or. 


ders had debauched the daughter of a gentle. 


man in Worceſterſhire, and then murdered the 


father, to prevent the effects of his reſentment 
The atrociouſneſs of the crime produced a ſpirt 


of indignation among the people; and the king 
inſiſted that the aſſaſſin ſnould be tried by th 
civil magiſtrate, This Becket oppoſed, al 


leging the privileges of the church; and or, 
dered the criminal to be confined in the bi. 
ſhop's priſon, leſt he ſhould be ſeized by the 


officers of the king. It was to no purpoſe 
that the king deſired he might be tried firf 
by an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and then deli. 


vered up to the ſecular tribunal, Becket af, 
ſerted that it was unjuſt to try a man tice 
for the ſame offence ; and appealed for the 
equity of his opinions to the court of Rome, 
This, however, was the time for Henry to 
make his baldeſt attack upon the immu: 
nities of the church; when, to defend itſelf, 
it muſt alſo eſpouſe the cauſe of the moſt 
atrocious of criminals, _He therefore | ſum- 


lar 
de 


Jai 


HENRY IL 


moned an 6 of all the prelates in Eng- 
land, and deſired that the murderer ſhould bs 
delixered over to the hands of juſtice, and a 
law made to puniſh ſuch delinquents for the 
future, Becket retired with the prelates to 
deliberate 3. but as he directed the aſſembly, 


they entrenched themſelves behind the papal 
decrees, and they refuſed to give up their pri- 
foner. Henry, willing to bring them to an 
open abſurdity, demanded, whether they were 


willing or not to ſubmit to the ancient laws 
and cuſtoms of the kingdom? To this they 


replied with equal art, that they were willing, 
except where their own order was concerned. 
The king, provoked paſt bearing by this eva- 


five anſwer, inſtantly quitted the aſſembly ; 


and ſent Becket orders to ſurrender the ho- 


nours and caſtles which he continued to hold, 


in conſequence of having been chancellor. | 
Theſe being ſurrendered, the prelate quitted 


London, without taking the leaſt notice of the 


afſembly.. 


Labouring for ſome time U the uncer- 


tainty of the king's diſpleaſure, Becket was 
ſoon aftet induced to give way, and to pro- 
miſe his majeſty, without reſerve, a ſteady ob- 


ſervance of the ancient laws and cuſtoms. of 
the kingdom, This was the diſpoſition which 
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' nobility and prelates at Clarendon, to Whom 
and defired their concurrence. Theſe cy. 


give authenticity to the king's decrees, thay 


of heir rank; that the goods forfcited to 
the king ſhould not be protected in churches, | 


ſons of villains ſhould nat take orders without 


above, to the number of ſixteen, were readily 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


the king wiſhed to retain him in; and }, Mill (bi 
therefore ſummoned a general council of the 


he ſubmitted this great and important affair 


cils ſeem, at that time, convened rather tg 


to enact laws that were to bind their Polterity, 


A number of regulations were there drawn 
up, which were afterwards well known unde; 


the title of the Conſtitutions. of Clarendon, | 
and were then voted without oppoſition, y WM co: 
theſe regulations it was enacted, that clergy. ba. 
men accuſed of any, crime ſhould be tried in do 
the civil courts; that laymen ſhould not be ſur 
tried jn the ſpiritual courts, except by legal be 
and reputable witneſſes; that the king ſhould ſig 
ultimately judge in eceleſiaſtical and ſpiritua A 
appeals ; ; that the archbiſhops and biſhops th 
ſhould he regarded as harons, and obliged to H 


furniſh the public ſupplies as uſual with perſons 


or church-yards, by the clergy ; and that the 


the conſent of their lord. \ Theſe, with ſome 
pthers of leſs conſequence, or implied in the 


Abs 


4 +4; — — N 4 ” 8 2 h * 7 ö —" 6 $9" 7 7 % 3 CS 
HEN R IT Hl.. 
< * n „ 


@bſcribed by all the biſhops preſent; and 
pocket himſelf, who at firſt ſhewed ſome re- 
juctance, added his name to the number. 
it only remained that the pope ſhould ra- 


Alexander, who was then pope, condemned 
them in the ſtrongeſt terms, abrogated, an- 


admitted only fix, which he thought not im- 
portant enough to deſerve cenſure. 5 


fuſed to officiate at the altar, till he had ob- 


more than ſpecious inſults upon himſelf; his 
former affection was converted with hatred, 


atify them; but there Henry was miſtaken. 
aulled, and rejected them; out of fixteen he 


How Henry could ſuppoſe the pope would giv 0 
conſent to theſe articles, which muſt infallibly 
| have deſtroyed his whole authority in the king- 
dom, is not eaſy to conceive ; but we may well 
ſuppoſed, that a man of Becket's character muſt 
be extremely mortified at finding that he had 
fened what the pope had refuſed to confirm. 
Accordingly on this occaſion, he expreſſed 
the deepeſt ſorrow: for his former conceſſions. 
He redoubled his auſterities, in order to puniſh 
himſelf for his criminal compliance; and re- 


tained abſolution from his holineſs. All theſe 
mortifications appeared to Henry as little 


and the breach between him and the archbi- 
ſhop every day grew wider, At laſt, willing 
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HISTORY OF EN GLANp. 


to ſuperſede the prelate's authority at any rate 
he deſired that the pope would ſend a legt 
into his dominions ; who, frotn the Nature of 
bis commiſſion, n might have a ſuperior COntroyl, 
This the pope readily granted ; and a legate 
Was appointed, but with a clauſe annexed to 
his commiſſion, that he was to execute ng. 
thing in prejudice of the archbiſhop, h 
authority thus clogged in that very par 
where it was Jelired to be unlimited, was ng 
way agreeable to the king ; and he ſent back 


off 
lng 
the | 
com 
hie 
gcca 
third 
mer 


hel 


the commiſhon with great indignation. He of 
now, therefore, went another way to wreak 8 
was 


his reſentment upon Becket. He had bin 
ſued for ſome lands, which were part of a Nas 
nor belonging to his primacy; 1 and the Prim 
being detained by ſickneſs from coming into 
court, his non- attendance was conftrued } into 
diſreſpect. A great council was ſummoned x 
N orthampton, where Becket defended his cauk 
in perſon; but he was condemned as guilt 
of a contempt of the king's court, and a 
wanting in that feality which he had ſworn to 
his ſovereign. All his goods and chattels were 
confiſcated ; and the biſhop of Wincheſter 
Was obliged to pronounce the ſentence againk 
him. Befides this conviction, the king exi- 


bited another charge againſt him for three bun 
dr 
0 


bal 


his 


H 3 NY... 1 


ared pounds which he had levied on the honours 
of Eye and Berkham, while he remained in 
,offefſion. | Becket, rather than aggravate the 
ny reſentment, agreed to give ſureties for 
the payment. The next day, another ſuit was 
commenced againſt him for a thouſand marks, 
ghich the king had lent him on ſome former 
occaſion. Immediately on the back of theſe, a 

third claim was made, ſtill greater than the for- 
mer: this was, to give an account of the money 
he had received, and expended, during the time 


i | his chancellorſhip. The eſtimate: was laid at 
1 leſs than forty thouſand marks; and Becket 


was wholly unprovided either of the means of 
balancing his accounts, or of ſecurities for an- 
ſwering ſo great a demand. In this exigence, 
his friends were divided what counſel to give. 
Some prelates adviſed him to reſign his ſee, in 


and ſome to offer ten thouſand marks as a ge- 
intrepidity peculiar to himſelf, arraying himſelf 


palace, and entering the royal apartments, 


ner 


hopes of an acquital; ſome counſelled him to 
throw himſelf entirely upon the king's mercy; 


neral ſatisfaction for all demands. Becket fol- 
lowed none of theſe opinions; but, with an 


in his epiſcopal veſtments, and with the croſs 
in his hand, he went forward to the king's 


at down, holding up the croſs as his ban- 
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ner of protection. The king, who fate in M p! 
innet room, ordered by proclamation the yy, iſdepe! 
lates and the nobility to attend him; to whom, 
complained loudly of Becket's inſolence and jy 
flammatory proceedings. The whole council jon 

ed in condemning this inſtance of his Unaccount: 
able pride ; and determined to expoſtulate with 
him upon his inconſiſtency, in formerly ſubſerib 
ing the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, and no i 
being the firſt to infringe them. But all their met 
ſages, threats, and arguments were to no put. 
V Poſe; Becket had taken his reſolution, and 
was now too late to attempt to ſhake it, ' Hh 
put himſelf, in the moſt ſolemn manner, undi 
the protection of the ſupreme. pontiff; and 
appealed to him againſt any penalty which 
his iniquitous judges might think proper to in. 
flict. Then departing the palace, he aſked 
the king's immediate permiſſion to teaxe 
Northampton ; and upon receiving à refuſal, 
he ſecretly withdrew in diſguiſe, and at lat 
found means to croſs over to the continent. 
Here it may be natural to enquire hoo 

a perſon of ſuch mean extraction ſhould be 
= to form any kind of oppoſition © 
fo powerful a monarch as Henry? But 
the ſtate was then, as it was for ſome ages 


after, compoſed of three. diſtinct powers 
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in purſuing ſeparate intereſts, and very little 
jependent upon each other. Theſe were, 
hat of the king, that of the barons, and that 
ak the clergy 3 for as yet the people had ſcarce 
ny influence, ſeparately conſidered. Of theſe 
bree powers, the moſt recent was that 
of the clergy, which, wanting the ſanction 
of preſcriptive right, endeavoured to make 
up thoſe defects by their ſuperior arts 
of popularity. They therefore attached the 
people, who had hitherto been confidered as 


: unworthy of notice in the conſtitution, to their 
bert); and thus gained an acquiſition of 
e bength, that was often. too powerful for the 
na ccher two members of the ſtate. The king 
ch being but a ſingle perſon, could have no 
„ide connections among the lower orders of 
el mankind ; the nobles, being bred up in a 
re WW baughty independence, were taught to regard 
he inferior ranks as flaves ; the clergy alone, by. 
if: WW their duty, being obliged to converſe with the 
oseſt as well as the higheſt orders, were moſe 
WW beloved by the populace ; who, ſince they were 
be at any rate to be ſlaves, were the more willing 
o Wto obey men who converſed with them, and 
ut who ſeemed to ſtudy their welfare, than ſuch 
1 kept them at an humiliating diſtance, and 
only regarded them as the inftruments of their 
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and Becket, upon the preſent occaſion, ſecreth 
* relied on their encouragement and ſupport, : 


reception upon the continent, both from the 


cauſe he had fo ſtrenuouſiy defended, honoure 


. kis power, was willing to ſhew all poſſible hu. 
mility; and even reſigned his ſee of Canter. 
| bury into the pope's hands, in order to receive 
it back from him with greater ſolemnity; and 


perjured traitor, for ſuch had been his ſen- 
| tence of condemnation in England, excited the 
indignation of Henry beyond meaſure. He 


to procure a conference with the pope fruſtrat- 
| ed, and his ſubje&s daily excited to diſeon- 


i11STORY OF ENGLAND, 
private ambition. For theſe reaſons therefore, 


during the times we ſpeak of, the fide of the 
clergy was always eſpouſed by the people; 


The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his aps 
parent ſanctity, gained him a very favourably 


people and their governors. The king of 
France, who hated Henry, very much affe& 
to pity his condition ; and the pope, whoſe 


with with the greateſt marks of diſtinQion, 


while he treated Henry's ambaſſadors with 
coolneſs and contempt. Becket, ſenſible of 


with an inveſtiture of more apparent ſanctity. 
Such favours beſtowed upon an exile, and 2 


ſaw his ambaſſadors lighted, all his endeavours 


tents, in conſequence of the king's ſeverity 0 2 
= ſanctifed 


HNA N M. 


ſnctified character. In this ſtate of reſentment 
Henty reſolved to throw off all dependence 
upon the pontiff at once; and to free himſelf, 
ind his people, from a burthen that had long, 


jy iffued orders to his juſticiaries, inhibiting, | 
under ſevere penalties, all appeals to the pope 
the archbiſhop ; and forbidding any of them 
to receive mandates from them, or to apply to 
heir authority. He declared it treaſonable, 
to bring over from either of them any interdict 
upon the kingdom. This he made puniſhable 
in ſecular clergymen by the loſs of their eyes 
and by caſtration, in regulars by the aged 
tion of their feet, and in laymen by death, 


and to ſhake the very foundation of the King's 
authority. Becket compared bimſelf to Chriſt, 
who had been condemned by a lay tribunal ; 
and who was crucified a- new in the preſent op- 
prefions under which the church laboured. 


2 


| preſſed them without: pity. He according- 


The pope and the archbiſhop were not re- 
miſs on their ſide to retort theſe fulminations, 


But he did not reſt in complaints only: he 
iſſued out a cenſure, excommunicating the 
king's chief miniſters by name, all that were 
concerned in ſequeſtring the revenues of his 
ſee, and all who obeyed or favoured the Con- 
ſiutions of Clarendon. He even threatened 
to 
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to excommunicate the king himſelf, if he ard 
not immediately repent ; and to give his cen. 
ſures the greater energy, he got them to be a- 
tified by the pope. 

Whatever Henry's contempt of theſe fil. 


minations might be in the beginning, he, af. 


ter ſome deliberation, began to find them mote 


formidable than he had ſuppoſed, and ſecretly 
wiſhed for an accommodation. Yet there 


| ſeemed no other way for terminating theſe dif. 
putes, but by the king's appealing to the 


pope, as umpire between him and the arch. 
biſhop, and this promiſed no very favourable 
deciſion. However, perceiving that his au- 
thority was beginning to decline among his 


ſubjects, and that his rivals on the continent 


had actually availed themſelves of his perplexi- 


ties, he reſolved at any rate to apply to the 
A p. 1167. Pope for his mediation» The pope, on the 
o0ther hand, was every day threatened himſelf 
by the machinations of an antipope. He was 
apprehenſive that the king of England might | 
join againſt him; he knew his great abilities, and 


was ſenſible that as yet no inſurrection had been 


made in conſequence of the threats and exhorta- | 
tions of Becket. Thus the dipoſition of both par- 
ties produced frequent attempts towards an ac- 
commadation; but the mutual Jealouins that each 


| bore 


H E NR Y H. 


m the other, and their anxiety not to loſe the 

eat advantage in the negotiation, often pro- 
racted this defirable treaty. At one time the 
the King's refine to ſign ; bur with a ſalvo to 
his royal dignity. At Aber time they were 


jour of God. A third and a fourth negotia- 


the terms were completely adjuſted, when 
| Becket took it into his head to demand a kiſs 


both parties once more prepared for mutual 
ennoyance. 


the mediation of the pope's legate, all diff 


lowed Becket to return, that prelate conſented 


You. I. : R points 


terms being agreed on, were poſtponed by 


iccommodatedz but broke off by Becket's re- 
uſing to ſubmit ; but with a ſalvo to the ho- 


ion followed; without effect. In this laſt, all 


of peace. This the king refuſed to grant; and 


1 eſe diſturbances cdntinucd for ſome time 
lbnger ; Becket never loſing an opportunity of 
mpeaching the king's miniſters, and obſtruct- 
ing all his meaſures. At length, however, by 


culties were. adjuſted ; - and while the king al- 


td wave the kiſs of Peace. The ceremonial of ; 
the interview being reg ulated, when the arch- 
lihop approacked, the King advanced to 
— meet him in the moſt gracious manner; and 
5 converſed with him for ſome time, with great : 
caſe, familiarity, and kindneſs. All material 
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a being adjuſted, Becket attended Henry 
on horſeback ; and as they rode together, the! 


prelate begged ſome ſatisfaction for the iny,. 

| fions of his right by the archbiſhop of York, 
who had ſome time before crowned the young 
prince. To this Henry replied, that what 
was paſt could not be undone; but that he 
would take care that none but he ſhould cron 
the young queen, which ceremony was ſoon 
to be performed. Becket, tranſported at thi 
inſtance of the king's condeſcenſion, alighted 
inſtantly, and threw himſelf at the feet of his 
fovereign, who, leaping from his horſe at the 
fame time, lifted him from the ground, and 
helped him to remount. The terms of their pre. 
ſent agreement were very advantageous to the 
prelate; - and this might have inſpired him in the 
_ ardour of his gratitude to ſuck an bumiliation, 

It was agreed, that he ſhould not give up any 


of the rights of the church, or refign any of | 


_ thoſe pretenfions, which had been. the original 


ground of the quarrel ; that Becket and his ad. 


herents ſhould be reſtored to their livings ; and 
that all the poſſeſſors of ſuch. benefices be- 
longing to the ſee of Canterbury, as had been 
_ inſtalled ſince the primate's abſence, ſhould be 


expelled, and Becket have liberty to fupply 


the vacancies» In return for theſe conceſſions, 


nt NR Y. u. 
the king only reaped the advantage of ſeeing 


vis miniſters abſolved from the ſentence of ex- 
communication, and of preventing an inter- 


tic, which was preparing to be laid upon al! 


his dominions. 
Becket having thus, jn ſome meaſure, tri - 


umphed over the king, was reſolved to remit 


dothing of the power "which he had acquired, 
He ſoon began to ſhew, that not even a tem- 


porary tranquillity was to be the reſult of his 


reconciliation, N othing could exceed the in- 
ſolence with which he conducted himſelf upon 
his firſt landing in England, Inſtead of re- 
tiring quietly to his dioceſe, with that modeſty 
which became a man juſt pardoned by his 

king, he made a progreſs through Kent, in 


al the ſplendor and magnificence of a ſove- 


reign pontiff. As he approached Southwark, 


the clergy, the laity, men of all ranks and 
ges came forth to meet him, and celebrated 
bis ttiumphal entry with hymns of joy. Thus, 
confident of the voice and the hearts of the 


people, he began to launch forth his thunders 
wainſt thoſe who had been his former oppo- 
ſers. The archbiſhop of York, who had 


crowned Henry's eldeſt ſon in his abſence, was : 
the firſt againſt whom he denounced ſentence 


of Fe . he biſhops of London and 


. i Saliſbury 


24 


244 


having ſpoken againſt him; and another, fu 


primate was thus triumphantly parading thy 


; pended and excommunicated prelates arrijel 
with their complaints, his anger knew 10 
bounds. He broke forth into the moſt acrimo. 
nious expreſſions againſt that arrogant churd. 
man, whom he had raifed from the lone 
ſtation, to be the plague of his life, and the 
continual diſturber of his government, Thi 
archbiſhop of York remarked to him, that f 
long as Becket lived, he could never expe 
to enjoy peace or tranquillity ; , and the king 


had no friends about him, or he would not ſo 
long have been expoſed to the inſults of that 
ongratefal. hypocrite. Theſe words excite 
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Salifbury he actually excommunicated, 3% 
bert de Broc, and Nigel de Sackville, vc 
expoſed to the ſame cenſures; and Many g 
the moſt conſiderable prelates and miniſtq 
who had aſſiſted at the late coronation of hy 
young prince, were partakers in the comma 
calamity, One man he excommunicated jy 


having cut off the tail of one of his horſes, 
Henry was then in Normandy, while th 


the kingdom; and it was not without they, 
moſt indignation that he received inftormaticn 
of his turbulent inſolence. When the fit 


himſelf burſt our into an exclamation, that he 


the 


H E N R T I. 


e attention of the whole court; and armed 
nr of his moſt reſolute attendants to gratify 


c theſe knights and gentlemen of his houſhold, 
ere Reginal Fitz-Urſe, William de Tracy, 


mmediately cofnmunicated their thoughts to 
ach other. They inſtantly bound themſelves. 
an oath to revenge their king's quarrel ; 
id ſecretly retiring from court, took ſhipping 
t different ports, arid met the next day at the 
alle of Saltwode, within fix miles of Can- 
erbury, Some menacing expreſſions which 
hey had dropt, and their ſudden departure, 
ave the king reaſon to ſuſpe& their deſign. 
e therefore ſent meſſengers to overtake and 
forbid them, in his name, to commit any vio- 
ence; but theſe orders arrived to late to pre- 
rent their fatal purpoſe. The conſpirators, 
being joined by ſome aſſiſtants at the place of 


ir monarch's ſecret inclinations. The names 


uch de Moreville, and Richard Brito, who 


their meeting, proceeded to Canterbury with 
al that haſte their bloody intentions required. 

Advancing directly to Becket's houſe, and en- 
tering his apartments, they reproached him very 
fercely for the raſhneſs and the inſolence of 
lis conduct; as if they had been willing to 
joy. his terrors before they deſtroyed him, 
Feeket, however, was not in the leaſt terri · 
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fied ; but vindicated his actions with thar Zeal 


three of them, who had been formerly retained 
in his ſervice. During this altercation, the tine 


As ſoon as he had reached the altar, where it 
is juſt to think he aſpired at the glory of mar, 
tyrdom, they all fell upon him ; and having 


which was beſmeared with his blood 1 
brains. 


where it was perpetrated, and the fortitude 
with which the prelate reſigned himſelf to his 
fate, made a moſt ſurpriſing impreſſion on the 
people. No ſooner was his death known, 
than they ruſhed into the church to ſee the 
body; and dipping their hands in his blood, 
_ croſſed themſelves with it, as with that of 2 
faint. The clergy, whoſe intereſt it was to 


5 have Becket confiqered. 'as a ſaint, and per- 
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and reſolution, which nothing probably yy 
the conſciouſneſs of his innocence could ins 
ſpire. The conſpirators felt the force of jj 
replies; and were particularly enraged  , 
charge of ingratitude, which he objected i 


approached for Becket to aſſiſt at veſyen, 
whither he went unguarded, the conſpirators 
following, and preparing for their attempt 


cloven his head with repeated blows, he dropt 


down dead before the altar of St. Benedict, 


The enn es of FO ho the ola 


nt 


Nn. 


baps who were real in their belief, confidering 
the times we treat of, did all that lay in their 
power to magnity his ſanctity, to extol the 
merits of his martyrdom, and to hold him out 
45 the fitteſt object of the veneration of the 
people. Their endeavours ſoon prevailed. In- 
numerable were the miracles ſaid to be wrought 
at his tomb; for when the people are brought 


to ſee a miracle, they generally find or make 
one. It was not ſufficient that his ſhrine had 


the power of reſtoring dead men to life ; it 
reſtored alſo cows, dogs, and horſes. It was 
reported, and believed, that he roſe from his 


| coffin before he was buried, to light the tapers 


deſigned for his funeral: nor was he remiſs 
when the funeral ceremony was over, in 
fretching forth his hands to give his bene- 


diction to the people. Thus Becket became a 
ſaint; and the king was ſtrongly ſuſpetted of 


procuring his aſſaſſination. 


Nothing could exceed the king's conſterna- 
tion upon receiving the firſt news of this pre- 
late 's cataſtrophe. He was inſtantly ſenſible 
that the murder would be ultimately imputed 


to bim. He was apprized that his death would 
effect what his oppoſition could not do; and 
would procure thoſe advantages to the church, 

wack: It bad been the 0 of his whole reign 
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and perſorm every injunction that the holy ſe. 


. different object, wann an 2 Expedition 
againſt Ireland. 


| three or four centuries after, poſſeſſed a ver; | 
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to refuſe. Theſe conſiderations gave him the 
moſt unfeigned concern. He ſhut himſelt uy 
in darkneſs, refuſing even the attendance of 
his domeſtics. He even rejected, during three 
days, all nouriſhment. The courtiers dread. 
ing the effects of his regret, were at laſt ph] igel 
to break into his ſolitude; and induced bin 
at laſt to be reconciled to a mealure that be 
could not redreſs. The pape ſoon after he. 
ing made ſenſible of the king's innozenee, 
granted him his pardon; but upon condition 
"that he would make every future ſubmiſſion 


ſhould require. All things being thus a4. 
juſted, the aſſaſſins WhO had murdered Becket 
retired jn ſafety to the enjoyment. of their 
former dignities and honours ; ; and the King, | 
in order to divert the minds of the People ta 


Ireland was at that time in pretty mücd the 
ſame ſituati on that England had been, after 
the firſt invaſion of the Saxons. They had 
been ear! iy converted to Chriſtianity ; and, for 


large proportion of the learning of the times; 
being undiſturbed by foreign invaſions, and 
perhaps too poor to inv ite the rapacity af cou 
884 


EN YE 


querors, they enjoyed a peaceful liſe, which 


bey gave up to piety, and ſuch learning as 


41 


their learning, their arts, their piety, and even 
their poliſhed manners, too many monuments 
emain to this day for us to make the leaſt 
goubt concerning them; but it is equally true, 
that in time they fell from theſe advantages; 
and their degenerate poſterity, at the period we 


quent invaſions which they ſuffered from the 
| cxery where ſpread their ravages, and con- 
the ſtricteſt bondage, grew every day more 
roſe upon their conquerors, and totally expelled 
them the iſland, they wanted inſtructors to re- 
| ſtore them to their former attainments. From 


fate of barbariſm. The towns that had been 


upon 


«as then thought neceſſary to promote it. Of 


ire now ſpeaking of, were wrapt in the darkeſt 
barbarity, This may be imputed to the fre- 


Danes, who over-ran the whole country, and 
armed their authority, The natives, kept in 


ignorant and brutal; and when at laſt they 


thence they continued in the moſt deplorable 


formerly built were ſuffered to fall into ruin; 
the inhabitants exerciſed paſture in the open 
country, and ſought protection from danger 
by retiring in their foreſts and bogs. Al- 
moſt all ſenſe of religion was extinguiſhed ; 
the petty princes exerciſed continual outrages : 


249 
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ſtrength alone was able to procure redreſs. 
ſter, Ulſter, and Connaught; each poverny 


of the kingdom, and poſſeſſed of a power g. 
ſembling that of the early Saxon monarchs h 


the alliance of the king of Connaught, invaded 
the raviſher's dominions and expelled him from 
his kingdom. This prince, thus juſtly puniſh 

ed, had recourſe to Henry, who was at tht 
time at Guienne; and offered to hold his king: 


it by the king's affiſtance. Henry readily - 
cepted the offer; but being at that time 


embarraſſed by more near intereſts, he on 


powered all his ſubjects to aid the Iriſh prince 
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upon each other's territories ; and nothing qu 


At the time when Henry firſt Planned the 
invaſion of the iſland, it was divided into fr 
principalities, namely, Leinſter, Meath, Mu. 


by its reſpective monarch. As it had beg 
uſual for one or other of thoſe to take the lea 
in their wars, he was denominated ſole mon 


England. Roderic O'Connor, king of Cy, 
naught, was then advanced to this dignity, ai 
Dermot M*Morrogh was king of Leinker 
This laſt namedprince, a weak licentious tyran, 
had carried off and raviſhed the daughter of 
the king of Meath, who being ſtrengthened by 


dom of the Engliſh crown, in caſe he recover 


gave Dermot letters patent, by which he em 


in the recovery of his dominions. Dermot, re- 
hing on this authority, returned to Briſtol, 


gith Richard, ſurnamed Strongbow, earl of 
Pembroke, who agreed to re-inſtate him in 
his dominions upon condition of his being 
married to his daughter Eva, and declared heir 
of all his territory. He at the ſame time con- 
tracted for ſuccours with Robert Fitzſtephen, 
and Maurice Fitzgerald, whom he promiſed 
to gratify with the city of Wexford, and the 


ſeſſion of the Eaſterlings. Being thus aſſured 
ol aſſiſtance, he returned privately to Ireland, 
and concealed himſelf during the winter in the 
monaſtery of Ferns, which he had founded. 


ſpring, to fulfil his engagements, by landing 
with an hundred and thirty knights, ſixty eſ- 
quires, and three hundred archers. They were 
ſoon after joined by Maurice Pendergaſt, who, 


which was to be theirs by treaty. 
was quickly reduced ; 


This town 


men to the amount of an hundred and fifty, 
under 


where, after ſome difficulty, he formed a treaty 


two adjoining diſtricts which were then in poſ- : 


Robert Fitzſtephens was firſt able, the enſuing 


about the ſame time, brought over ten knights 
and fixty archers ; and from this ſmall body of 
forces they reſolved on befieging Wexford, 


and by the adventu- 
rers being reinforced by anether body of 


As D. 1172. 
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Strongbow firſt ſent over Raymond, one of 
his retinue, with ten knights and ſeventy arch- 
ers; and receiving permiſſion ſhortly after for 
himſelf, he landed with two hundred horſe 


forces, now Joining together, became irrefſt- 
ible; and though the whole number did not 
amount to a thouſund. yet, ſuch was the bar- 
barous ſtate of the natives, that they were 
every where put to the rout, The city of 
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under the command of Maurice Fitzgerald, 
compoſed an army that ſtruck the barbargy, 
natives with awe. Roderic, the chief monate! 
of the iſland, ventured to oppoſe them, hy: 


he was defeated ; and ſoon after the Prince of TI 
Oſſory was obliged to ſubmit, and Pk hoſt, (bd 
ages for his future conduct. lhe 
Dermot being thus re-inſtated in bis here. Hen 
ditary dominions, ſoon began to conceive Mas 
hopes of extending the limits of his power, chi. 
and making himfelf maſter of Ireland. Win ne 
theſe views, he endeavoured to expedite Strong. the 
bow; who, being perſonally prohibited by the WM (ol 
king, was not yet come over. Dermot tried Nen 
to inflame his ambition by the glory of the WW: 
conqueſt, and his avarice by the advantages it MW... 
would procure: he expatiated on the cowardice he 
of the natives, and the certainty of his ſucceh, {of 


and an hundred archers. All theſe Englih 


Water: 
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taken by aſſault; and Strongbow, ſoon after 
marrying Eva, according to treaty, became 
maſter of the kingdom of Leinſter upon Der- 


mot's deceaſe. | 
The iflar,d being thus in a manner hol 


ſubdued, for nothing was capable of oppoſing 
Henry became zealous of their tucceſs, and 
Jas willing to ſhare in perſon thoſe honours, 


which the adventurers had already ſecured. 
He therefore ſhortly after landed in Ireland, at 


territory, as to take poſfeſſion of a ſubject king - 
dom. In his progreſs through the country, he 
he went along, and left moſt of them in poſ- 
ſtill land enough to ſatisfy the adventurers Who 


had followed him. Strongbow was made ſeneſ- 


vernor of Dublin, and John de Courcy receiv- 


cly L- 


Waterford quickly ſurrendered ; Dublin was. 


the farther progreſs of the Engliſh arms, 


the head of five hundred knights, and ſome 
foldiers ; not ſo much to conquer a diſputed 


received the homage of the petty chieftains as 
{ſon of their ancient territories. In a place 
{ uncultivated, and fo ill peopled, there was 
| chal of Ireland, Hugh de Lacy was made go- 
ed a patent for conquering the province of 
Ulſter, which had as yet remained unſubdued. 


The Iriſh biſhops very gladly admitted the 
Lagliſh, as N expected from cheir ſuperior 5 
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kings of England were acknowledged a as lords 
over Ireland for ever. Thus, after A frifling 


now undiſputed monarch of the greateſt do- 
main in Europe; father of a numerous pro- 


crown; victorious over all his enemies, and 

_ chearfully obeyed by all his ſubjects. Henry, hi 
eldeſt fon, had been anointed king, and was a- 
knowledged as undoubted ſucceſſor ; Richard, 
his ſecond ſon, was inveſted with the duchy of 
Guienne and Poitou; Geoffry, his third ſon, in- 
herited, in right of his wife, the duchy of Bri: 
tany ; and John, his youngeſt, was defigned 

as king in Ireland, Such was the flattering 

| proſpect of grandeur before him; but ſuch 1 
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civilization, a greater degree of revVerengs 
and reſpect. Pope Adrian, who had, in che 
beginning, encouraged Henry to ſubdue the 
Iriſh, by his bull, granting him the king. 
dom, now confirmed his conqueſt ; and the 


effort, in which very little | money was expend. 
ed, and little blood ſhed, that iſland became 
an appendage to the Engliſh crown, and x; 
ſuch it has ever ſince continued, with unſhakey 
fidelity. 

The joy which this conqueſt diffuſed wy 
very great; and Henry ſeemed to have attain. 
ed the ſummit of his utmoſt wifhes. He yy 


geny, that gave both luſtre and authority to his 


the 


3 
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be inſtability of human happineſs, that this 
ery exaltation of his family proved the means 
f embitering his future life, and diſturbing his 
overnment. 

Among the few vices aſcribed to this mo- 
ich, unlimited gallantry was one. Queen 
Fleanor, whom he had married from motives 
ambition, and who had been divorced from 
ter former royal conſort for her incontinence, 
2s long become diſagreeable to Henry; and he 
qught in others thoſe ſatisfactions he could 
got find with her. Among the number of his 
iſtrefles we have the name of fair Roſa- 
mond, whoſe perſonal charms, and whoſe death, 
make ſo conſpicuous a figure in the romances 
nd the ballads of this period. It is true that 
the ſeverity of criticiſm has rejected moſt of 
theſe accounts as fabulous but even well- 
known fables, when much celebrated, make 
1 part of the hiſtory, at leaſt of the man- 
ders of the age. Roſamond Clifford is faid 
to have been the moſt beautiful woman 
that ever was ſeen in England, if what ro- 
mances and poets affert be true. Henry 
bored her with a long and faithful attachment; 
nd, in order to ſecure her from the reſentment 
If his queen, who from having been formerly 
ncontinent herſelf, now became jealous of his 


inconti- 
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incontinence, he concealed her in a labyrinth; i 
Woodſtock Park, where he pafled in her com: 
pany his hours of vacancy, ard pteaſure, Hoi 
long this ſecret intercourſe Continued is not told 
us; but it was not fo cloſcly concealed but that 
it eame to the queen's knowledge, who, as the 


. accounts add, being guided by a clew of fill 
to her fair rival” s retreat , obliged her, by holding 


a drawn dagger to her breaſt, to ſwallow polo. 
Whatev er may be the veracity of this ſtory, 


certain it is, that this haughty woman, thou 
formerly offen ve by her own gallantries, wy 


now ho leſs ſo by her jealouſy and ſhe it wx 


who firſt ſowed the ſeeds of Gifſenfion between 


the king and his children. 


Young Henry was taught to believe himſelf 


20jured ; when u pon being crowned as partner 


in the kingdom, he was not admitted into a ſhare 
of the adminiſtration. 


This prince had, from 


the beginning, ſheun a degree of Pride t that 


ſeems to have been hereditary to all the No. 


man ſucceſſion : : when the egremony of his 
Coronation was performing, 
give it all the fplendour pollible, waited uyon 
i at table; and while he offered him the 


cup obſerved, that no prince ever before hat 
been ſo 


the king, willing lo 


magnificently attended, 


f thing. very extraordinary, replied the young 
| Prince; 


There! 15 10. 


ME en 


prince, in ſeeing the ſon of a count ſerving the 
eon of a king. From this inſtance, nothing 
emed great enough to ſatisfy his ambition; 
and he took the firſt opportunity to aſſert his 
aſpiring pretenſions. The diſcontent of young 
Henry was ſoon followed by that of Geoffry 
nd Richard; who the queen perſuaded to aſ- 
ſert their title to the territories aſſigned them; 


demands, they all fled ſecretly to the court of 
France; where Lewis, who was inſtrumental in 
encreaſing their diſobedience, gave them coun- 
rnance and protection. Queen Eleanor her- 
ſelf was meditating an eſcape to the fame 
court, and had put on man's appare! for that 


ſav all his long perſpective of future happi- 


their father's poſſeſſions; his queen warmty 
encouraging thoſe undutiſul princes in their 
tebellion, and many potentates of Europe not 


Vol. 1. 


and upon the king's refuſing their undutiful 


purpoſe, when the was ſeized by the king's 
order; and put into confinement. Thus Henry 


eſs totally clouded ; his fons, ſearce yet ar- 
fixed at manbood, eager to ſhare the ſpoils of 


named to lend them affiſtance to ſupport 
their pretenſions. Nor was his proſpects much 
more pleafing when he looked among his ſub- 
ſects: his licentious barons, diſguſted with a vi- 
laut adminiſtration, deſired to be governed by = 
8 Princes 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
princes whom they could flatter or intimidate. 
the clergy had not yet forgot Becket's death, 


and the people confidered him as a faint anda 
martyr, In this univerſal diſaffection, Hen: 


ſupported that intrepidity which he had ſhewn 
through life, and prepared for a conteſt from 
which he could expect to reap neither profit ng; 


glory. Twenty thouſand mercenary ſoldierz, 
joined to ſome troops which he brought oper 
from Ireland, and a few barons of approyeg 
fidelity, formed the ſole foree with Which be 
propoſed to reſiſt his opponents. 

It was not long before the young princes has 


ſufficient influence upon the continent to rail 


4 powerful confederacy in their favour, Be. 


fide the king of France, Philip count of Flay. | 
ders, Matthew. count of Bologne, Theobald 


count of Blois, and Henry count of Eu, al 
declared themſelves in their intereſts, Wil. 


liam, king of Scotland, allo made one of this 


aſſociation, and a plan was concerted for a ge. 
neral invaſion of Henry's extenſive dominions 
This was ſhortly after put into execution, The 
king's continental dominions were invaded on 


one fide, by the counts of Flanders and Bou- 
logne; on the other, by the king of France witk | 


a large army, which the young Engliſh princes 


animated by their preſence and popularity. But 


Henry 


HENRY ti. 


quarter : the count of Bologne being mortally 
gounded in the aſſault of the town of Drincourrt; 
bis death ſtopped the progreſs of the Flemiſh 
arms on that fide. The French army being oblig- 
ed to retire from the ſiege of Verncuil, n, 

tacked their rear, put them to the rout, and 


tany alſo, who had riſen in favour of the 
ſoung Princes, ſhared no better fate; their 
army was defeated in the field, and, taking 
ſhelter in the town of Dol, was there made 


priſoners of war. Theſe ſucceſſes reprefled 


nated forces, and a conference was demanded 
agreed. In this interview, he had the morti- 
he was ſtill more diſappointed to find that their 
demands roſe with their aner to obtain 


them by compulſion. 


lence of his foreign enemies, his Engliſh ſub- 


82 afſfſiſted 


Jerry found means to oppoſe them on every 7. D. 1173. 


wok ſeveral priſoners. The barons of Brit- 


the pride and the expectations of the confede- 
bj the French king, to which Henry readily 


cation to ſee his three ſons ranged on the 
ide of his mortal and 1 inveterate enemy; but 


While Henry was thus quelling the inſo- 


jos were in no ſmall danger of revolting 
from their obedience at home. The nobility 
Pere in general united to oppoſe him; and an 
rruption at this time by the king of Scotland, 
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aſſiſted their ſchemes of inſurrection. The 


: Roger de Mow bray F and many others of equal 


ment the contuſion, the king of Scotland bad 


country into one extenſive ſcene of deſolation. 


HiSTORY OF ENGLAND. 


earl of Leiceſter, at the head of a body of 
Flemings, inv aded Suffolk, but was repulſed 
with great flaughter. The carl of Ferrars, 


dignity, roſe in arms; while, the more to aug. 


into the northern provinces with an army of 
cighty thauſand men, which laid the whole 


Henry, from baffling his enemies in France, 
flew over to oppole thoſe in England; but his 
long diflention with Becket {till was remem. 
bered againſt him, and it was his intereſt u 
perſuade the clergy , AS well as the people, that 
he was no way acceſſary to his murder. All the 
world now began tothink the dead prelatea faint; 


and if we conſider the ignorance of the times, 8 
perhaps Henry himſelf thought ſo too. He had m 
5 ſome time before taken proper precautions 0 W: 
exculpate himſelf to the pope, and given hm Wl 
the moſt ſolemn promiſes to perform whatever Wi a 
penances the church ſhould inflict. He h 
engaged on the Chriſtmas following 1 to take the n. 
croſs ; and, if the pope infiſted on it, to lei f. 
three years againſt the infidels, either in Spin e 
or Paleſtine; and promiſed not to ſtop appeas Wi « 
to the holy ſee. Theſe conceſſions ſeemed ve 


fatis 


$22N03Y 10; 


zrisfy the court of Rome for that time; but 
they were, nevertheleſs, every day putting 
Henry in mind of his promiſe, and demand- 
ing thoſe humiliations for his offences to the 
ſünt, that could alone reconcile him to the 
chureh. He now, therefore, found it the moſt 
proper eonjecture to obey, and, knowing the 
fluence of ſuperſtition over the minds of the 
people, and perhaps apprehenſive that a part 
of his troubles aroſe from the diſpleaſure of 
bearen, he reſolved to do penance at the ſhrine 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, for that was the 
name given to Becket upon his canonization. | 
As ſoon as he came within fight of the church 
of Canterbury, alighting from his horſe, he 
walked barefoot towards the town, proſtrated 
himſelf before the ſhrine of the faint, re- 
mained in faſting and prayer a whole day, 
watched all night the holy relics, made a 
grant of fifty pounds a year to the convent, for 
a conſtant ſupply of tapers to illuminate the 
ſhrine ; and, not ſatisfied with theſe ſubmiMons, 


he aſſembled a chapter of monks, diſrobed be- 
de fore them, put a ſcourge of diſcipline into 
an each of their hands, and preſented his bare 
11 WF houlders to their infliction. Next day he re- 
10 ceived abſolution ; and departing for London, 


jeeeived the agreeable news of a v ictory over 
8 3 SR 
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ſolution. 


_ to aſcertain the growing confidence of his part, 


had fixed his ſtation at Alnwick, he thought 
bimſelf perfectly ſecure, from the remoteneſs af 


de 885 l for Glanville, informed of 


march to the place of his encampment, and au. 
proached it very nearly during the obſcurity 
of a miſt, The Scotch, who continued in per- 


to find themſelves attacked by the enemy, 
which they thought at ſuch a diſtance; ard I 
their king venturing with a ſmall body of 2 
hundred horke to oppoſe the aſſailants, was 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


the Scots, obtained on the very day of his ab. 


Having thus made his peace with the church, 
and brought over the minds of the people, 1 
tought upon ſurer grounds; every victory i; 
obtained was imputed to the favour of the fe 
conciled faint, and every ſucceſs thus tenge 


The victory which was gained over the Scots 

ves ſignal and deciſive, William, their king, 
a having committed the moſt horrible ke 
predations upon the northern frontiers, ha 
throught proper to retreat upon the advance gf 
an Engliſh army, commanded by Ralph e 
Glanville, the famous Engliſh lawyer. As he 


the enemy, againſt any attack. In this howere 


his ſituation, made a haſty and fatiguing 


fect ſecurity, were ſurprized in the morning 


3 5 quick 


gui 
tro 
wit 
he 


r. 


quickly ſurrounded, and taken priſoner. His 
troops hearing of his diſaſter, fled on all ſides 
with the utmoſt precipitation, and made the 
veſt of their way to their own country. 


From that time Henry's affairs began to 


| wear a better aſpect; the barons, who had re- 


rolted, or were preparing for a revolt, made in- 


fant ſubmiſſion ; they delivered up their caſtles 
to the victor, and England in a few weeks 


was reſtored to perfect tranquility, Young 


Henry, who was ready. to embark with a large 


army, to ſecond the efforts of the Engliſh in- 


ſurgents, finding all diſturbances quieted at 
home, abandoned all thoughts of the expedi- 
_ Lewis attempted in vain to befiege Rou- 
en, which Henry haftened over to ſuccour. 

4 1 of arms, and a conference, was once 


more agreed upon by the two monarchs. Henry 


granted his ſons much leſs advantageous terms, 


than they formerly refuſed to accept; the moſt 


material, were ſome penſions for their ſupport, 
ſome caſtles for their reſidence, and an in- 


demnity to all their adherents. Thus England 


once more emerged from the numerous cala- 


mities that thrertened to overwhelm it, and 


the king was now left at free liberty to make 


various proviſions for the glory, the happineſs, | 


ind t the ſecurity of his people, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


His firſt care was to make his priſoner, the 
king of Scots, undergo a proper puniſhment for 
his nber and ungenerous attack. Tha 
prince was content to ſign a treaty, by Which 
he was compelled to do homage to Henry (4, 
his dominions in Scotland. Te was agreed, 


that his barons and biſhops alſo ſhould do tho 
ſame; and that the fortreſſes of Edinburgh 


Stirling, Berwick, Roxborough, and Jedbg. 
rough ſhould be delivered into the hands 9: 


the conqueror till the articles were performed, 


This treaty was punctually and rigorouſly exe. 


cuted : the kings, barons, and prelates of Scot. 
land, did homage to Henry in the cathedral af 


Vork; ſo that he might now be confidered 
the monarch of the whole iſland, the moun. 


tainous parts of Wales only excepted. 


lis domeſtic regulations were as wiſe as hi 


political conduct was ſplendid. He enacted 
_ ſevere penalties againſt robbery, murder, fall 
coining, and burning of houſes ; ordaining tha I 
_ theſe crimes ſhould be puniſhed by the amput. 
tion of the right-hand and right-foat, The or: 
deal trial by water, though it {til} ſubfiſted, 
| was yet ſo far weakened, as that if a perſon who 


came off in this ſcrutiny were legally convidte 


by creditable teſtimony, he ſhould neverthe- 
leſs ſufi cr baniſhment, He | partitioned out the 


ing 


HEN NN II. 


hiagdom into four divifions ; and appointed 


. and to protect the lower ranks of the 
people in ſecurity. He renewed the trial by j ju- 
lies, which, by the barbarous method of camp- 


rſhed all the new- erected caſtles that had been 


«ctually againſt any threarened invaſion, be 
eſtabliſhed a well- armed 0 militia, which, with 


o defend the realm upon any emergency. 


But it was not in the power of wiſdom to 


lng againſt their. father, now warmly profe- 


3 of valour in humbling his mutinous 


Ws 


itinerant. jultzces to go their reſpective circuits 
10 try cauſes, to reſtrain the cruelties of the 


ght, was almoſt grown obſolete, - He demo- 


hullt in the times of anarch y and general con- 
fuſion; and, to ſecure the kingdom more ef- 


,coper accoutrements, ſpecified in the act, were 


conciliate the turbuleut and ambitious ſpirits 
of his ſons, who, not contented with rebel-. 


beta their enmities againſt each other. Rich- 
| ad, whom Henry had made maſter of Gui- 
enne, and who bad already diſplayed great 


barons, refuſed to obey his father's orders in 
doing homage to his elder brother for that 
duchy. Young Henry and Geoffry, uniting. 
their arms, carried war into their brother's 
dominions ; and while the king was endea-_ 
ouring to compofe their differences, he found 
him- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


himſelf ſecretly conſpired againſt by 2 
What the reſult of this co aſpiracy might be, ix 


uncertain ; for it was defeated by the death 1 
young e who died in the twenty em 
Year of his age, of a fever, at Martel, te 
without the deepeſt remorſe for his undutf var 
conduct towards his father. was 
As this prince left no poſterity, Richyr the 
was become heir in his room; and he fy; of 
| dilcovered the ſame ardent ambition that e the 
miſled his elder brother. He refuſed to o ba 
his father's commands in giving up Guiene vpe 
which he had been put in poſſeſſion of; lis 
even made preparations to attack his bro enf 
Geoffry, who was poſſeſſed of Brittany, M fit 
ſooner was this breach made up, at the inter cor 
ceſſion of the qucen, than Geoffry broke ou the 
into violence, and demanded Anjou to be. 
nexed to his dominions of Brittany, Thi !t 
being refuſed him, he followed the old und te 
tiful method of procuring redreſs, fled to tte ker 
court of France, and prepared to levy an arm th 
againſt his father. Henry was freed from tiff © 
danger that threatened him on that quarter, m It 
the afliftion of his ſon's death, who was Killed ab 
ina tournament at Paris. The loſs of thi P 
prince gave few, except the king himſelf, a 4 


unealineſs, as he was univerſally hated, and 
| We 


HENRY . 


went among the people under the opprobrious 
name of The. Child of Perdition. 
But the death of the prince did not wholly 


cemove the cauſe of his revolt; for Philip, 
the king of France, diſputed his title to the 


wardſhip of Arthur the fon of Geoffry, who 


mas now become duke of Brittany, upon 
the death of his father. Some other cauſes 


of diſſention inflamed the diſpute between 


the tuo mon archs. Philip had once more de- 


bauched Richard from his duty; and infiſted 
upon his marriage being completed with Ade- 
lais, the ſiſter of France; and threatened to 


enforce his pretenſions by formidable inva- 


fon, In conſequence of this claim, another 


conference was held between Giſors and Trie, . 
the uſual place of mecting, under a vaſt elm, 


that it faid to have ſhaded more than an acre. 


It was in the midſt of this conference upon 
their mutual rights, that a new object of in- 
tereſt was offered to their deliberation; and 


that quickly bore down all ſecular conſidera- 


tion before it. The archbiſhop of Tyre ap- 


peared before the aſſembly in the moſt miſer- 
able habit, and with looks calculated to in- 


ſpire compaſſion. He had come from the 
N. Land, and had ſeen the oppreſſion of 


tue Chriſtians, wha were appointed to defend 


the 
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thetic. manner; he deplored their bravery 1nd 
their misfortunes, The Chriſtians, about a c 


thods of population. The holy city itſelf mn 


din; and all Paleſtine, except a few maritim 
zZeal of the weſtern world; and nothing was 


be ſeen, of what near a century before had en- 


Jeruſalem from the hands of the infidels. The 
jnſtantly therefore took the croſs; many ef 


| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
the Holy Sepulchre, and was a witneſs of th 
triumph of the infidels. He painted the diftreq, 
of thoſe champions of the croſs in the mo? Na 


tury before, had attacked and taken Jeruſalen, 
but the Saracens recovered courage, after 1 
firſt torrent of- ſucceſs was paſt; and biug 
every day reinforced: by freſh ſupplies, at \þ 
conquered by perſeyerance a land of Warri 
who, in common, prefering celibacy to ny: 
Tiage, had not multiplied in the ordinary ne. 


ſoon re-taken by the victorious. arms of Sl. 


towns, was entirely ſubdued. Nothing wr 
therefore remained of thoſe boaſted conquel;, 
that had raifed the glory, and inflamed th 


ployed the efforts of all che nobleſt ſpirits df 
Europe to acquire, The weſtern Chriſtians. were 
aſtoniſhed at receiving this diſmal intelligence; 
the whole audience burſt into tears; the tio 
kings laid aſide their animoſity, and agreed u 
convert their whole attention to the reſcuing 


then 


HENRY II. 


eir moſt confiderable vaſſals imitated their 
ample ; and as the emperor Frederic I. en- 
red into the ſame contederacy, it was univer- 
ly expected that' nothing could reſiſt their 
mited endeavours. But it was the fate of 
Henry to be croſſed in his moſt darling purſuits 
jr his undutiful and ungrateful billes: 
Richard, who had long wiſhed to have all the 
gory of fuch an expedition to himſelf, and 
vo could not bear to have even his father a 
partner in his victories, entered, into a confe- 
leracy with the king of France, who promiſed 


adently aſpired. He therefore began by mak- 
of Tholouſe, a vaſlal to the king of. France; 
war into the provinces of Berri and Auvergne. 
Henty, who was appriſed of their ſecret confe- 
deracy, nevertheleſs attempted to make depre- 
| dations in turn upon the dominions of the French 
king. Conferences were propoſed, attended, 


obliged to give up all hopes of taking the croſs, 


and his eldeſt ſon, who were unnaturally lea- 


nard 


o confirm him in thoſe withes, at which he ſo 
ing an inroad into the territories of the count 


nd this monarch, in order to retaliate, carried 


and diſmiſſed. At length, Henry found himſelf 
and compelled to enter upon a war with France 


J gued againſt him. He now ſaw the confe- 
deracy daily gaining ground. Ferte Ber- 
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Tours was inveſted z and the king, who had 
the cowardice and infidelity of his governors, 


terprizes. While he was in this ſtate of de. 
terpoſed their good offices; and at laſt x 


that Richard ſhould marry the - princeſs Ade- 
lais, and be crowned king of England during 


to the king of France, as a compenſation for 
the charges of the war; that his own barons 
ſhould engage to make him obſerve this treaty ; | 


Richard againſt him; and that all his vaſſa's | 


: accuſtomed to give, not receive, commands J 
but what was his reſentment, when, upon de- 


HISTORY OF EN GL AN Hh. 


nard fell firſt into the hands of the enemy; 
Mans was next taken by aſſault; Anbot, 
Chaumont, and Chateau de Loire, opened 
their gates upon the enemies appearanee; 


ndl 
dus 
quril 
long | 
of 
jitho 
his ce 


fetired to Saumur, and had daily inſtances gf! 
expected the moſt diſmal iſſue of all his en. 


ſpondency, the duke of Burgundy, the count 
of Flanders, and archbiſhop of Rheims, in. ber 
Jay I 
who 
10! 
out 
curl 
milk 
ful 
fer 
mol 
ile 


ſet 


he: 


treaty was concluded, in which he ſubmitted 
to many mortifying conceſſions. It was agreed | 


the life-time of his father. It was ſtipulated, 
that Henry ſhould pay twenty thouſand marks 


and in caſe of violating it, to join Philip and 


who eſpouſed the cauſe of Richard, ſhould re- for 
ceive an indemnity for the offence. Theſe | l 
T 


were terms ſufficiently humiliating to a prince 
tcl 


'l 


manding 


Nn 


unding a liſt of the barons that were to be 


qurite child, among the number. He had 
bog borne an infirm ſtate of body with calm 


adured with tranquility of temper : but 


ut into expreſſions of the utmoſt deſpair z 


more his heart was diſpoſed to friendſhip and 
fe&ion, the more he reſented this barbarous 
turn; and now, not having one corner in his 


lor refuge from his conflicting paſſions, he 


the caſtle of Chinon, near Saumur. WL 


zus pardoned, he found his ſon John, his fa- 


eigvation; he had ſeen his children rebel 
bithout much emotion ; he ſaw his own ſon 5 
Is conqueror, himſelf bereft of his power, re- 
Iced to the condition of a fugitive, and al- 
moſt ſuppliant, in his old age; and all this he 


when he ſaw that child, whoſe intereſts always 
wr next his heart, among the number of thoſe 
who were in rebellion againſt him, he could 
o longer contain his indignation. He broke 


ucſed the day in which he had received his 
niſerable being; and beſtowed on his ungrate- 
ful children a malediction which he never af- 
ter could be prevailed upon to retract, The 


beart where he could look for comfort, or fly. 


oft all his former vivacity. A lingering 
rer, cauſed by a broken heart, foon after 
Jtrminated his life and his miſeries. He diced 
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A. D. 1189. 


ſeen to guſh out at the mouth and noſtrils of 


was accidental, was intcrhuped by the ſuper. 


derer; and expreſſed a ſtrong, though late, ſenſe 


abilities of a politician, all the fagacity of 2 


He was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong and well 


a engaging 3 - his converſation affable and enter. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
His corpſe was conveyed by his natural for 
Geoffry, who of all his children behaved with 
duty, to the nunnery of Fontrevault; and ney 
day, while it lay in the abbey-church, Rich. 
ard chancing to enter, was ſtruek with hor: 
at the fight- At his approach, the blood wa 


the corpſe; and this which, without doubt, 


ſtition of the times, as the moſt dreadfyl te- 
buke. Richard could not endure the fight; 
he exclaimed, that he was his father's mu. 


of that undutifut conduct, which brought 15 
parent to an untimely grave. 

Thus died Henry, in the fifty-cighth =, of 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign; 
in the courſe of which he diſplayed all the 


legiſlator, and all the magnanimity of a hero, 
proportioned z j his countenance was lively and 


taining; his elocution eaſy, perſuaſtve, aud 
ever at command. When he could enjoy ki- 
ſore, he reereated himſelf, either in learned 
converſation or reading, and he cultivated his 
natural ner ſtud y above any peck of his 

| | time. 


HENRY. IL 


me. During his reign all foreign improve- 
vents in literature and politeneſs, in laws and 
ts, ſeem to have been, in a good meaſure, tranſ- 
vl ted into England. The little learning of 
he Saxon prieſts, which was confined to church 
ory, and legendary tales, was now exchanged 
or the ſubtleties of ſchool-philoſophy. The 
lomely manners of the great were ſoftened by 
he pomps of chivalry. The people, how- 
wer, were as yet far from being civilized; 
nd eren in their. cities, where the ſocial arts 
ere beſt cultivated, there were amazing in- 
fances of barbarity. wat was common, tor in- 
tince in London, for great numbers, to the 
mount of a hundred, or more, of the ſons and 

nd relations of eminent citizens, to form 
themſelves. into a confederacy to plunder and 
rob their more wealthy neighbours. Py theſe 
crimes it was become ſo dangerous to walk 
the ſtreets at night, that the citizens, after 
ark, were obliged to continue within doors. 
A band of theſe ruffians had one day at- 
ncked the houſe of a rich citizen, with an 

mention to plunder it. They had already 
broke through a ſtone wall with hammers and 

velges; and were actually entering the houſe 
Jord in hand, when the citizen, in complete 


amour, ſupported by his ſervants, appeared 
Vol. 5 * in 


——— —a— ee ——— Eun 


274 HISTORY OF ENGLANp, 
in the paſſage to oppoſe them.” He eut of 
the right hand of the firſt robber that entered; 
and made ſuch a noble reſiſtance, that in 
neighbours had time to aſſemble, and come to 
his relief. The man who loſt his hand Was 
caught; and was rempted by the promiſe of | 
E pardon' to reveal his confederates, among whom 
was one John Senex, eſteemed among the 
richeſt. and the beſt born citizens of London, 
He was convicted by the ordeal trial; and 
N though he offered five hundred marks for his 
' life, the king refuſed the CP 22 Wikre 
him to' be hanged, e 
Henry left only two legte Gs Rick 
ard who ſucceeded him; and John, who-inhe. 
rited no territory, and therefore received the 
ſurname of Lackland. He left three legiti 
mate daughters, Maud, who was. married to 
the duke of Saxony, Eleanor married to Al- 
phonſo, king of Caſtile, and Joan, to William, 
king of Sicily. He left two natural ſons by 
SH Roſamond ; Richard Longſword, who was af- 
| RT terwards married to the daughter and heirel 
| ort the. earl of Saliſbury ; and Geoffry, wha 
Was afterwards archbiſhop of Ta 
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Nien ARD I. ſurnamed COE UR DER Liox. 
RicR AR), who ſucceeded to the throne 
without oppoſition, ſeemed reſolved te diſcou - 
nge future diſobedience, by diſmiſſing from 
bis ſervice all thoſe who had aſſiſted him in his 
ormer undutiful conduct. Thoſe who had 
cconded his rebellion, inſtead of meeting with 
that truſt and honour which they expected, 
Were treated with ſcorn and neglect. He re- 
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would 
inſtantly; upon his ace 


tefupef f. ndr did he give much artentioh n 


7 extefnsf eitel bf © 0 5 


vas to be acquired; and by theſe Richard only 
hoped for glory. The Jews, who. had hed 


finding themſelves unable to defend the plzval 
they reſolved to periſh by killing one another, 


rather. than meet the fury of their perſecutors, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


tained in his ſervice all the loyal adherents gf 
the late king : and more than once Obſerveg, 
that thaſe-: who were faithful to one ſovereign, 
pro bably” bontinue. ſo t6 another. He 
ecßon, releaſed. his:mo, 
ther from bonſmemem; and was profuſe i 
heaping favours - upon his brother John, who 
afterwards: made but T "very ien bean 
for his indulgence. rde 


But the King was hay: falpicious 5 hi 


his 5 e bak more eameftly fol. Wil ;- 
roiis Gf fame: Nr me} die for ſtrange I de 


advenkeresz HET an 4h f6 zeil: for"the 


the: 'fuling 
paſſions | bf* ther armes ye ele aloße gt glory 


for ſome time increaſing in the kingdom, were 


1 

the firſt who fell a ſacrifice to the enthuſiaſtic ˖ 
zeal of the people; and great numbets af 
them were flaughtered by the citizens of Lom 
don, upon the very day of the King's corons 1 

0 tion. Five hundred of that infatuated people k 


had retired into York caſtle. for ſafety; but 


Having 


o ; oy 
ag | 


RICHARD 1. 


Having taking this gloomy reſolution, they firſt 
murdered their wives and children ; next threw 
the dead bodies Over the wall againſt their ene 
mies, who attempted to ſcale it; and then ſet- 
ting fire to the houſes, periſhed in the flames. 


impolitic and unjuſt, inſtead of tarniſhing the 
gered as a moſt ſplendid commencement of 
thence led to form the moſt favourable ſenti- 


nents of his future glory, Nor was it long 
before he ſhewed himſelf perfectly fitted to 


than actuated by ſuperſtition, he reſolved upon 
an expedition to the Holy Land, and took 
every method to raiſe money for ſo expenſive 
in undertaking. His father had left him a 


lic, or dangerous to royal authority. He ſet 


employments, were given to the beſt bidders. 


This horrid maſſacre, which was in itſelf ſo 
luſtre of this monarch's reign, was then conſi- 


zis government; and the people were from 


gratify their moſt romantic deſires. Perhaps 
impelled more by a love of military glory 


treaſure of above a hundred thouſand marks; 
ad this ſum he endeavoured to augment by 
al expedients, however pernicious to the pub- 


up to ſale the revenues and manors of the 
crown, and ſeveral offices of the greateſt truſt 
and power, Liberties, charters, caſtles, and 


When ſome of his friends fuggeſted the dan- 
__ Ty. ns ger 
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would fell the city of London itſelf, if he. could 


ville, who tg his poſt of juſiciary, 5 an Ml 
took the croſs. Richard was not much gi. 
pleaſed at his reſignation, as he was able ſhortly 


he office. Thus the king, elated with the? 


upon people of all ranks and ſtations; "me-- 
naces, promiſes, expoſtulations, were uſed to 
frighten the timid, or allure the avaricious. 4 


boldened as to remonſtrate againſt the kings 


and Senſuality. To this Richard readily re 
plied, « You counſel right, 'my friend; and 1 
* have already provided hufpands for cham -iff- 1 
«] will diſpoſe of my Pride to the Templars; ; 
« my Avarice to the Monks and as for my 


66 them,” ar lengths — 85 having gor 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
ger attending this venality, he told them ke 
procure a purchaſer. In theſe times we fing but 


one man who was honeſt enough to, retire from 
aun kee when Places were become dn 


. 


after to ſell his employment to Hugh, biſhop | 
of Durham, who gave a thouſand marks for 


hopes of fame, was blind to every other con. 
ſideration. Numerous exactions were practiſed | 


zealous preacher of thoſe times was ſo far em-" 


conduct; and adviſed him to part with his“ 
three daughters, which were Pride, Avarice, 


55 Senſuality, the clergy ſhall ſhare that among 1 


„ TY © together. 


RICHARD. 


le zgether a ſufficient ſupply for his andettaking; - 
4 & having even ſold his ſuperiority over the 


tingdom of Stotland, which had been acquired 
the laſt reign, for a moderate ſum, he ſet out 


r the Holy Land, whither he was impelled 
- Wh; repeated meſſages from the king of France, 
4 bo was ready to embark in the fame enter- 
by tize. | | 
tue firſt place of rendezvous for the two 
„mes of England and France was tue N 


oy plain of Verelay, on the borders of Bur- : 
yp gndy, where, when Richard and Philip ar- | 
j ived, they found their armies amounting to a 


923 
A 


all ardent. in the cauſe ; the flower of all the 


— 
fn : 
"RT 


{ll the implements and accoutrements of war, 
Here the French prince, and the Engliſh, en- 
tered into the moſt ſolemn engagements of 


Marſeilles, with- a view of meeting the fleets 


tions. It was not long after that both fleets 


kelter 1 in 2 Meſſina, the capital of Sicily, where 
Ta - they 


tundred thouſand fighting men. Theſe were 


nilitary in both dominions, and provided with 


mutual ſupport; and having determined to 
conduct their armies to the Holy Land by ſea, 
they parted, one for Genoa, the other for 


that was to attend them at their reſpective I 


put to ſea; and nearly about the ſame time 
vere obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to take 
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they were detained during the whole winter! 


manned their walls, and ſet Richard at def 
ance. Richard, who had hitherto acted as { 


Philip to compromiſe this quarrel; but whild 
the two monarchs were yet in. deliberation, 
body of Sicilians iſſued from the town, and at 
| tacked the Engliſh: with great impetuoſity] 
This inſult was ſufficient to excite the Wh 1 
Richard, who, naturally bold, and conſcious of ol 


| ſtandard of England diſplayed. on the ram4 
parts. Philip, who conſidered the place 2 
his quarters, exclaimed againſt the inſult, and] 
ordered ſome. of his moops to pull down that 
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Richard took up his quarters in the ſubuibz 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of a ſmall fort, whic 
commanded the harbour. Philip quarters 
his troops in the town, and lived upon gvol 


terms with the Sicitian king. BY 
It is now unknown what gave 1185 to a qu dr 
Fel, which happened ſoon after, between the Se n 
Hans and the Engliſh ; it is doubtſul whethef the 
the i intrigues of the French king, or che violent ] 
-proceedings of Richard. Certain it is, that th rec 
Meffineſe ſoon took occaſion to treat the Eng: wh 


liſh with great inſolence ; ſhut their gates; 


friend, endeavoured to uſe the mediation off 


his own ſuperior force, aſſaulted. the city withl 
ſuch fury, that it was ſoon taken, and the 


mark] 


RICHARD: I. 


mark of his diſgrace, To this, however, Rich- 
ard returned for anſwer, that he was willing to 
uke down the ſtandard, ſince it diſpleaſed his 
ſociate, but that no power. on earth ſhould 
compel him to do ſo. This was ſufficient to 
produce a mutual jealouſy between theſe two 
princes, which never after ſubſided ; but which 
vas ſtill more inflamed by the oppoſition of 
their tempers. FIN 

Many were the miſtruſts, and the mutual 
conciliations between theſe two monarchs, 


the Holy Land, where the: French arrived long 
mſſge by ſea very long and dangerous, which 


nd two of the ſhips driven upon the coaſt of 


prince of that country, either im pelled by ava- 
rice, or willing. to diſcourage the reſt of Rich- 
ad's fleet from landing, 9 the ſhips that 


Jury. 


which were very probably inflained by the Si- 
cilian king's endeavours. At length, however, 
having ſettled all controverſies, they ſet fail for 


before the Engliſh. The little knowledge that 
was then had of the art of ſailing, made that 


1 now conſidered as lo trifling. 5 Richard's = 
feet was once more encountered by a tempeſt, 


the iſland of Cyprus. Iſaac, who was then 


were ſtranded, and threw .the failors and ſol- 
diers into priſon. But Richar d, who ſoon at- 
er arrived, took anple vengeance for that i in- 
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prize that had laid Aſia in blood; and had, in 
a great meaſure, depopulated Europe of it 


braveſt forces. 


Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretion, and took the 
iſland into his own poſſeſſion. It was there tha 
Richard married Berengaria, daughter tg the 
king of Navarre, who had attended him jy 


was more ſuſpected. 


Paleſtine, fortune was ſeen to declare more open · 
ly in favour of the common cauſe. The French 


ſieging the city of Acres, while the one made 


this duty they performed each day alternatively 
Hy this conduct that garriſon, after a long and 
obſtinate reſiſtance, was obliged to capitulate; 
and upon condition of having their lives ſpared, 


up the wood of the true croſs. Such were 
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jury. He diſembarked his troops, defeiteg. 
the tyrant, entered the capital by ſtorm, ; Obligeg 


his expedition; and whom he had preferted 
to Adelais, the king of France's fiſter, whose 
charms were not ſo powerful, or Yoo © fidelity 

Upon the arrival of the Englith army in 
and Engliſh | princes ſeemed to forget theit 


ſecret jealouſies, and act in concert. In be. 


the atcack the other guarded the trenches; aud 


they promiſed to reſtore all the priſoners that 
had been made by the Saracens, and to deliver 


the amazing advantages that attended an enter- 


: Imme- 


ALON ATR DEL 


V Richard, or perhaps diſpleaſed at his ſupe- 
* popularity, declared his reſolution of retir- 
8 to France. He pleaded the bad ſtate of his 


our to his friendly profeſſions, he left Richard: 


{the duke of Burgundy, Richard, being now 
& ſole conductor of the war, went on from 
Rory to victory. The Chriſtian adventurers, 
waer his command, determined to beſiege the 
nowbed city of Aſcalon, in order to prepare 
e way for attacking Jeruſalem with greater 


; drantage. | Saladin, the moſt renowned of 
F ll the Saracen monarchs, was reſolved to diſ- 
; ute their march, and placed himſelf upon the 


0ad with an army of three hundred thouſand 


; hen, This was a day equal to Richard's 
1 ſhes, this an enemy worthy his higheſt 
; mbition, The Engliſh were victorious, 
J 


| chard, when the wings of his army were de- 
ated, led on the main body in perſon, and re- 


moſt confuſion ; and no leſs than forty thou- 
md of their number periſhed on the field of 


wy either diſguſted at che Abend aſſumed 


ſalth in excuſe for his deſertion; and, to give a 
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thouſand of his troops under the command 
A.D. 1191 


fored the battle. The Saracens fled in the 


: 
: atle, Aſealon ſoon ſurrendered after this 
5 tory ; ; Other. cities of leſs note followed the 
| | exam % le, 
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his long and ardent expectations. But, ju 
ſuffer a total overthrow ; upon reviewing 1 
cute the ſiege, he found that his army wy, f 


victory, that they were neither able nor willing 
to ſecond the views of their commander. 1 
appeared, therefore, abſolutely neceſſary y 
come to an accommodation with Saladin; ay 
a truce for three years was accordingly eo 


hands of the Chriſtians ; and that all of thy 
religion ſhould be permitted to make the 
pilgrimage to Jeruſalem in perfect ſecurity, 


joying in tranquillity thoſe honours which ht 


ſhipping, and return by the way he came, hd 
muſt neceſtarily put himſelf into the poet 
of the king of France, from whoſe reſentmenl 
he had every thing to fear. No way, there 
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example, and Richard was at laſt able to ad 
vance within ſight of Jeruſalem, the object 


at this glorious juncture, his ambition wy; 4 
forces, and conſidering his abilities to pro 


waſted with famine, fatigue, and even yi 


cluded, in which it was agreed, that the ſa 
port towns of Paleſtine ſhould remain in th 


| Richard, having thus concluded his expe 
dition with more glory than advantage, be 
gan to think of returning home, and of en 


had reaped with ſo much danger. But he wa 
at a loſs how to proceed. If he ſhould tak 


fore} 
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tre, was left but by going more to the North; 
heretore taking ſhipping for Italy, he was 
ce more wrecked near Aquileia, From 
thence directing his travels towards Raguſa, 
gd putting on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, he 
efolved to make his way, in that private man- 
get, through Germany. But, unfortunately, his 
ntentions and perſon were not ſo concealed, but 
that, bis quality was ſuſpected; and the gover- 
nor of Iſtria purſued him, in order to make him 
zpriſoner. Being thus forced from the direct 
102d, and now become a fugitive, he was obliged 
paſs by Vienna, where his expences and libe- 
alities betraying his dignity, though diſguiſed in 
the habit of a pilgrim, he was arreſted by Leo- 
pold duke of Auſtria, who commanded him 
tobe impriſoned and loaded with ſhackles, to 
| the diſgrace of honour and humanity. This 
prince had ſerved under Richard, at the ſiege 
of Acres ; and being diſguſted, on ſome af- 
font offered him by his commander on that 
occaſion, he took this baſe method of retaliat- 
ing the injury. His avarice, alio, might have 
had a ſhare in this procedure, as he expected 
a large ſhare of that ranſom which he knew 
W would be given by the Engliſh to extricate 
| their king from bondage. Henry the Sixth, 
who was then emperor of Germany, was equal- 
Rs 1 3 ly 
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ly an enemy to Richard, on account of the 3 
liance contracted between him and Tapcteg 
king of Sicily, by his marriage with Berengy 
ria. When therefore, ſhortly after, he 10 
ceived the news of Richard's being in cuſtod 
he required the priſoner to be delivered yy 
bim, and ordered a large ſum of money i 
the duke as a reward for this ſervice. Thu 
the king of England, who had long filled th 
world with his fame, was baſely thrown | into 
dungeon, and loaded with irons, by thoſe wh 
expected to reap a ſordid advantage from hi 
misfortunes. It was a long time before hi 
ſubjects in England knew what was become 
of their warlike monarch. So little intercourk 
was there between different nations at that tim 
that this diſcovery is ſaid by ſome to have been 
made by a poor French minſtrel, who playing 
upon his harp, near the fortreſs in which Ri: 
chard was confined, a tune which he kney 
that unhappy monarch was fond of, he was 
anſwered by the king, from within, who with 
his harp played the ſame tune ; and this difco- 
vered the place of his confinement. 
In the mean time, while Richard was thuslf 
fruitleſsly victorious, and afterwards miſerably | 
confined, his affairs in England were In a very 


unproſperous Sante The kingdom, as has 
been 


Henn D 1. 


been before obſerved, was put under the go- 
verntment of two prelates, one of whom had 


by the meaneſt arts of adulation. The biſhop 
of Durham was ignorant and avaricious : ; Long- 
hamp, his colleague, was naturally proud, and 
fill more elated by the conſciouſneſs of poſ- 
ling his maſter's favour, Tempers ſo oppo- 
ite ſoon begat enmity ; and Longchamp 
zent even ſo far as to arreſt the perſon of his 
wlleague 3 who was obliged to reſign his power 
b obtain his liberty. It was to no purpoſe, 
that the king by his letters commanded Long- 
champ to replace his co- adjutor; this haughty 


he king's ſecret intentions better than to com- 


the kingdom alone ; and as he knew his fitua- 
Ion was precarious, he increaſed the number 
of his guard, without which he never ventured 


which ſo much power and magnificence na- 


ng been perſonally diſobliged by this prelate, 
yas willing to catch the preſent favourable oc- 


en 1 . ſelf 


tought his place, and the other had ariſen to it 


plate refuſed to obey, alledging that he knew 


ply. He procceded, therefore, ſtill to govern 


ſom his palace. In the univerſal diſguſt 
Eturally produced againſt him, there were none 


iu the kingdom hardy enough to controul his 
Will, except John, the king's brother, who, hav- 


alon of 1 univerſal diſcontent, to oppoſe him 
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ſelf to his power. He accordingly ventured 
to ſummon, at Reading, a general council of 
the nobility and prelates ; and cited Long, 
champ to appear before them. Longchany, 
ſenſible of his own inſolence, and their enmity, 
was unwilling to truſt himſelf in their Power, 
but ſhut himſelf up in the Tower of Lond 
From thence he fled, in the diſguiſe of | 
temale habit, beyond ſea ; upon which the 
archbiſhop of Rouen was made juſticiary i 
his room. Theſe diſſenſions were ſoon know 
by the king of France, who was by this tin 
returned from the Holy Land. He made all pol. 
ſible uſe of Longchamp' s reſentment to divide 
the Engliſh ſtill more effectually; and even 
had almoſt prevailed upon John to throw of 
bis allegiance, by an offer of putting him in 
poſieſſion of all Richard' 5 continental dom 
nions. 
It was in this precarious ſtustion of af 
fairs that the Engliſh were firſt. informed of the 
captivity of their beloved monarch, and thi 
baſe treatment he had received, without eve 
the colour of juſtice to gloſs over the injury 
The queen-dowager was particularly enraget 
at the treatment of her favourite ſon. Si 
wrote reiterated letters to pope Celeſtine, to ex 


cite his compaſſion, o or his indignation; but al 
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90 rery little purpoſe. The people teſtified their 


ard for him with all the marks of violence 


ind deſpair, The clergy conſidered him as a 
fferer in the cauſe of the church; and all 
nouths were filled with the nobleneſs of his 


ere ſome that ſecretly rejoiced i in this diſaſter, 
id did all they could to prolong the term of 

bis captivity. Of this number was the king of 
Fance, his ancient enemy, and his own bro- 
ter John, who, forgetting every tie of kin- 
red, duty, or gratitude, on the firſt invitation 


mference with him, in which the perpetual 


French king's aſſurances of being ſecured on the 
Engliſh throne 3 and ſome ſay that he did ho- 
pe for the crown of England. In conſe- 
uence of this treaty, Philip invaded Norman- 
V the fortreſſes of which were delivered up 


buen were ſubjected to his authority. John, 
ad; and upon his arrival in London, claim- 


. © 5 whoſe 


ions, and the greatneſs of his fall. But while 
leſe teſtified the ſincerity of their ſorrow, there 


tom Philip ſuddenly went abroad, and held a 
tivity of Richard was agreed upon. He ti pu- 


ned to deliver into Philip s hand a great part 
f Normandy ; ; and, in return, he received the 


Vim after a colour of oppoſition ; and all but 
n bis fide, was equally aſſiduous to ſecure Eng- 


(the throne, as being heir to his brother, of 
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tain intelligence. But in this the traitor' ex. 


lance W ith the king of France. 
fered ail, the mortifications that malicious tha 


der him more impatient for the recovery of his; 


rity, and reduced him to a condition worſe thay 


however, was too noble-ſpirited to be meanly 
_ deprefied by thoſe indignities. As he did not 
know what extremities he might be reduced iq 
or what condeſcenſions he might be obliged i 
make, he wrote to the juſticiary of England iq 
obey no orders that ſhould come from him, 1 


nors, partly to juſtify his own cruelty, ang 
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whoſe death he pretended to have receiyed cer. 


pectations were diſappointed. His claim Was 
rejected by all the barans, who took ſuch mead 
ſures to provide for the ſecurity of the king. 
dom, that John .was obliged to return * 
continent, and openly to acknowledge his 4, 


In the mean time, the unhappy Richard {uf 
ranny could inflict. The emperor, in order toten. 


berty, and make him ſubmit to the payment af 
larger ranſom, treated him with the greateſt ſeye 


that of the meaneſt malefactor. Richard, 


they ſeemed in rhe leaſt contrary to his honour 
or the good of the nation. His precaution 
were well founded ; for the emperor, willing tt 
intimidate him, had him even accuſed at thi 
diet of Worms of many crimes and miſdemean$ 


pal 
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gartly to {well the ranſom. There he was 
charged with making an alliance with Tan- 


red, the uſurper of Sicily; of turning the arms, 
the cruſade againſt a Chriſtian prince; of af- 


ſonting the duke of Auſtria before Acres ; of 
aoſtructing the progreſs of the Chriſtian arms, 
y his conteſts with the king of France; of con- 
duding a truce with Saladin, and leaving Jeru- 
alem in the hands of the infidels. Theſe frivolous 
charges were heard by Richard with becoming 
ndignation, He even waved his dignity to 
awer them 3 and ſo fully vindicated himſelf 

before the princes who compoſed the diet, that 
they exclaimed loudly againſt the conduct of 
the emperor, while the pope even threatened 
tin with excommunication. This barbarous 
monarch now ſaw that he could no longer de- 
tin his priſoner, He therefore was willing to 
ten to terms of accommodation, A ranſom was 
greed upon, which amounted to a hundred 
ud fifty thouſand marks, or about three hun- 
(ted thouſand pounds of our money. Of this, 
Richard was to pay one hundred thouſand, 

before he received his liberty ; ; and fixty- ſeven N 
toſtages were to be delivered for the remain- 
der. The agreement being thus made, Ri- 

chard ſent Hubert, one of his faithful follow- 
u in the an Land, o England, with the 


0 2 terms 


FF 
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pur poſe. 


by law, obliged to give aid for the ranſom 
his lord from captivity. The tax ariſing fy 


tices. But the ardour of the people o 
ſums were raiſed by voluntary contribution, 


churches and monaſteries melted down th 
plate; the biſhops, abbots, and nobles, pai 
tourth of their annual income; the infer 


with which queen Eleanor, and the juſtici 
1 immediately ſet out for Germany. 


king, Philip was as affiduouſly occupied 
endeavouring to prolong Richard's captin 
As he had'the paſſions of the emperor to wd 
upon, whom. he. knew to be avaricious 


mill more lucrative than thoſe which had bg 
agreed upon for Richard's ranſom. He oi 
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terms upon which he was to receive his liben 
and with a commien! to raiſe en for g 


In the feudal times, every nſliny tenant y 


this obligation was accordingly raiſed throug 
out the kingdom, and aſſeſſed by itinerant jj 


went the cool offerings of their duty; pr 


purchaſe the freedom of their king. 


clergy contributed a tenth of their tythes, : 
the requiſite ſum was thus at length amaſſe 


While the Engliſh were thus piouſly « 
ploy ed in preparing for the ranſom of th 


the laſt degree, he made him freſh propoſ 


.' 


MICH AR-D IL 
Ut 


ill 
wuld only detain his priſoner for one year 


was very willing to ſacrifice every conſider- 


ada] times, had power to puniſh his injuſtice. 
us he continued fluctuating between his ava- 


than agitation of all the malignant paſſions. 
ied could not bear to ſee one he had made his 


n ſubjects, gave way to the ſuperior dictates 


„ gare 


marry the emperor's daughter, and to gra- 
him with a ſum equal to the ranſom, if he 


re in captivity. The emperor therefore per- 
red, that he had concluded a treaty with Ri- 
jd too haſtily, and repented of his raſhneſs. 


aon of honour or juſtice; but then he feared 
, reſentment of his princes, who, in theſe 


e and his fears, between different motives, 

wlly ſordid, until the day fixed for the king's 
irerance arrived. His releaſement from cap- 
ity was performed with great . ae at 
lutz, in preſence of the German nobility ; the 
mey was paid by queen Eleanor, the hoſtages 
redelivered as a ſecurity for the remainder, and 
chard once more reſtored to freedom. In the 
an time, the emperor beheld his releaſement 


my in a ſtate of felicity ; he could not bear 
| bſe the ſuperior advantages that were of- 
xd for his detention. All his terrors, from his 


warice ; he therefore once more reſolved 
end him back to his former priſon, and 
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king, had ordered ſome ſhipping to attend him 


arrival at the place of embarking, he wen 
inſtantly on board, although the wind yy 


againſt him, and was out of fight of land when 
his purſuers reached Antwerp. 


Wincheſter. He convoked a general council 
at Nottingham, at which he confiſcated all hi 
traitorous brother's poſſeſſions ; and then ha 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
gave orders to have him purſued and arrefig, | 


But luckily the meſſengers were too late. bi 
chard, well acquainted with his perfidy, and fe. 


cretly apprized of the offers of the Frenq, | 


at the mouth of the Scheld ; ſo that Upon his 


Nothing could exceed the joy of the ag 


gliſh, upon ſeeing their monarch return, ae I b. 
all his atchievements and ſufferings. He made fa 
his entry into London in triumph; and fuck Wl b. 
was the profuſion of wealth ſhewn by the i. WW © 
_ tizens, that the German lords, who attended n 
him, were heard to ſay, that if the emperor il * 
| had known of their affluence, he would not o 
eafily have parted with their king, He, ſoon 


after, ordered himſelf to be crowned a. neu at 


ing made proper preparations for avenging 
| himſelf on the king of Fr rance, he ſet ſail witk 

| a ſtrong body of forces for Normandy. 
Richard was but one day landed, when hi 
 faithleſs brarher John came to make ho 
on, 
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fon, and to throw himſelf at his monarchs feet. 
t was not without ſome degree of reſentment, A b. 154. 
that Richard received a prince, who had all 
long been leagued with his mortal enemy 
2gainfl him. However, at the interceſſion of 
queen Eleanor, he was received into favour, 
forgive bim,“ ſaid the king; and I with 
could as eaſily forget his offences 2s he will 
forget my pardon.” This condeſcenſion was not 
loſt upon a man, whole heart, though naturally 
bad, was not yet dead to every ſentiment of 0 
humanity. From that time he ſerved him | 


. uA ²⅛˙ 2 2 . Sc: 


faithfully; and did him ſignal ſervices in his 
| battles with the King of France, which follow- 
ed ſoon after. Theſe wars, which produced I 
no remarkable events, nor were ſuceceded by — | 
any permanent conſequences, only ſerved to A.D. 1195s | 
keep the animoſity of the two nations alive, 
without fixing their claims or pretenſions. 
The moſt remarkable circumſtance, in the te- 
dious journals of thoſe tranſactions, is the tak- 
ing the biſhop of Beauvais captive, at the head 
of his vaſſals, and his being put in priſon by Ri- 

chard, When the pope demanded his liberty, 

and claimed him as a child of the church, the 
king ſent his holineſs the bloody coat of mail, 
which that prelate had worn in battle; aſking | 
whether that was the coat of his ſao. The 
8 „„ -. 2 hs 
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little repugnance. At length, the pope's le. 
gate induced them to commence a treaty 
which promiſed to be attended with a firmer 


which was found by one of his peaſants, in 


perior lord, ſenſible that he had a right to the 
whole, inſiſted on its being ſent him; and , Up- 
on refuſal, attacked the caſtle of Chalus, 


depoſited. On the fourth day of the ſiege, a; 
he was riding round the place to obſerve where 
the aſſault might be given with the faireſt ſuc- 
ceſs, he was aimed at by one Bertram de Jour. 
don, an archer, from the caſtle, and pierced in 
the ſhoulder with an arrow. The wound vas 
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cruelty of both parties was in this manner ; in. 
flamed by inſult and revenge. Both Kings 


frequently put out the eyes of their Priſoners, 
and treaties were concluded and broke with ver 


reconciliation ; but the death of Richard | put 
an end to the conteſt, 

| Aymar, vicount of Limoges, a vaſſa] of the 
crown, had taken poſſeſſion | of a treaſure, 


digging a field ; and, to ſecure the remainder, | 
he ſent a part of it to the king. Richard, as ſy. 


where he underſtood this treaſure had been 


not in itſelf dangerous ; but an unſkilful fur- 


geon endeavouring to diſengage the arrov e 
from the fleſh, ſo rankled the wound that it 2 
| mortified, and brought © on fatal ſymptoms b 


Richard, 


Richard, when he found his end approaching, 
made a will, in which he bequeathed the king 


dom, with all his treaſure, to his brother John, 


into his preſence, and demanded what injury 


fe? The priſoner anſwered with deliberate in- 
trepidity ; * You killed with your own hands, 
my father, and my two brothers 3 ; and you in- 
tended to have hanged | me. I am now in 


your power, and my torments may give you re- 
renge, but I will endure them with plea- 
ſure, fince it is my conſolation, that I have 
id the world of a tyrant.” Richard, ſtruck 
with this anſwer, ordered the ſoldier to be 


manded under him, like a true ruffian, or- 


| one natural ſon, called Philip, behind him. 


Was 


except a fourth part, which he diſtributed 
among his ſervants. He ordered alſo, that the 
Archer who had ſhot him, ſhould be brought 


be had done him that he ſhould take away his 


preſented with one hundred ſhillings, and ſet 
at liberty, but Marcade, the general who com- 


dered him to be flead alive, and then hanged. 
Richard died in the tenth year of his reign, 
and the forty- ſecond of his age, leaving only 


Richard had all the qualities that could 
gain the admiration and love of a barbarous | 
|2ge, and few of them that could enſure the ap- 
| probation of his more refined poſterity, '- 
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to a degree of romantic exceſs. But then 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
was open, magnanimous, generous, and bray 


was cruel, proud, and reſentſul. He val 
neither the blood, nor the treaſure of his ſul 
jects ; and he enfeebled his ſtates by uſe 


expeditigns, and wars calculated rather to Pry 
mote his own revenge than their intereſts. Dy. 


ing this reign, the inferior orders of the peoy 


ſeemed to increaſe in power, and to ſhew! 
degree of independent obſtinacy, 


they were led on to acts of treaſon by their be 


Former! 


rons ; they were now found to aim at vindicatiq 


their rights, under a leader of their own rank 
and denomination. 
placed at their head one William Fitzoſbom 
commonly called Longbeard, who had bee 
bred to the law; but who, fonder of populz 


The populace of Londa 


rity than buſineſs, renounced his profeſſion 


and eſpouſed the cauſe of the poor with un. 
common enthuſiaſm. 


He ſtyled himſelf the 
ſaviour of the poor; and, upon a certain oc- 


caſion, even went over to Normandy, where be 


repreſented to the king, that the poorer eiti- 


zens were oppreſſed by an unequal aſſeſſment 
of taxes, and obtained a mitigation. His 
fame for this became ſo great among the lower 
orders of his fellow- citizens, that above fifty 


: thouſand of them entered into an engage: 
ment 
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ent to defend, and to obey him. Murders 
gere in conſequence daily committed in the 
dreets ; but whether by Longbeard's order is 


Lacert2in. The juſticiary (for the king was 


then abſent) ſummoned him before the coun— 
eil to anſwer for his conduct ; but he came 
wth ſuch a formidable train, that none were 
fund hardy enough to accuſe him. Bow- 
ever, he was purſued ſome time after by a de- 
tachment of officers of juſtice ; but killing one 
of them, he eſcaped with his concubine to the 
church of St. Mary Le Bow, where he de- 
tended himſelf with determined refolution. 
There he was ſupplied with arms and provi- 
ſions, and expected to be joined by the popu— 


lace ; but being deceived in his expectations, he 


vas at laſt forced from his retreat by the ſmoke ; 
| 5 wet ſtraw kindled for the purpoſe at the door. 


He was then taken, tried, and convicted; and 
being drawn at an horſe's tail through the 
ſireets of London, he was hung in chains, with 


nine more of his accomplices. The lower claſs 
of people when he was dead, began to revere | 
2 man that they had not ſpirit to aliens. They 


ſole his gibbet, and paid it a veneration like 
that offered to the wood of the croſs. The 


turf on which it ſtood was carried away, and 


kept as A prefers: ative from ſickneſs and mis- 


fortune ; 
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fortune; and had not the clergy with ſtood 1 


to thoſe paid at the ſhrine of St. Thomas 
- Canterbury. . 
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torrent of popular ſuperſtition, his memyy 
might have probably received honours finj, 
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CHAP. XL 
MT 

W ER E the claims of princes ſettled oh 
the ſame principles that govern the lower or- 
ders of mankind, John had nothing to fear 
from a diſputed ſucceſſion. The king of 
France, who was the only monarch that could 
abſt the pretenſions of a rival, had long de- 


bis brother, had giyen him the moſt convinc- 
OY NE pg ing 


— 


— - 
MFI n 
C0 


clared for John's title; and, during the life of 


_— 


— 
nr 
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neu ed with all its forme 
uſual detail of pe: ty v 


engatzelucuts. Ar length a treaty Pur an end 


to recover the rey olred 


HISTORY OE ENGLANp, 
ing proofs of lincerity 


But it wes other rwiſe now that Richard Was no BY Ki 
more. Philip began to ſhew, that his forms 


= n Increaſe ; 1 
own power, 4 here was an old Claimant of th thr 
crown, whom indeed Richard, upon his taking the 
the groſs, declared heir to the throne ; but wh, tere 
was afterwards fet afide at the inſtance of tie teſt 
TOWager-queen. This was Arthur, the ſon of ki, WM con 
late brother Geoffry, a youth, „ho, thouph liſh 
then but twelve Years of age, 


IN HmMAN'S preten as 

hons ; and ieveral of the continental War go 

immediately decl clared in favour of Arthurs Fla 
tucceſſion. 


5 John, v. ho was 5 read: ly put 35 \ oleic; mn 
the Engliſh throne, loſt no time to ſecond by 


intereſt on the continen nt ; and his firſt care Was * 85 


Provinces from Young | 
Arthur, his nephew. The war, therefore, be- 


tween the Englith and French king was, te- 


er animoſity, and all its 
ictories, and undecifire 


o 


to 


4 * . — 


1 


o thoſe conteſts that only ſerved to thin man- 
rind, and it was haſtened by a circumſtance 
peculiarly favourable. John's nephew, Ar- 
ur, together with Conſtantia, his mother, 
giſtruſt ing the deſigns of the king of France, 
who only intended to betray them, came to 
throw themſelves on his mercy, and reſtored 
the provinces which ſtill continued in their in- 
creſt, Thus this monarch, after a ſhort con- 
teſt, ſaw himſelf undiſputed monarch of all the 


tominions which were annexed to the Eng- 


lin throne. But he was 111 able to preſerve 


hat power by his prudence, w which was thus 


cafily o obtained by the mutual jealoufics of his 
enemies. His firſt tranſgreſſion was bis mar- 
nage with Ifabella, the daughter of count An- 
gouleme, while the queen was yet alive ; and 


hat ſtill inereaſed the offence, while Iſabella 


probably belonged. to another huſband, the 


count de la Marche, who ardently loved her. 
This produced an inſurrection againſt him; to 


repreſs which, he was obliged to have recourſe 
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o his Engliſh ſubjects for aſſiſtance, by whoſe 


means the confederacy was ſoon broken; and 


jchn found, by his preſent ſucceſs, that he 
might 1 in future commit violences with impu- 


nity. | | 


As the method of deciding all diſputes by 
del was Rill in full force, John reſolved to 
1 avail 
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avail himſelf of this advantage againſt al hit 


diſcontent prevailed among them, which x 
John attempted to break it by oaths, protey. 


kind only ſerved to connect his enemies, and 


hateful to his ſubjects; and this 111-diſpoſed} 
8 prince took the firſt opportunity of becoming 


had ſo imprudently reſigned themſelves to} 
ais protection, ſoon perceived their error, and 
found that nothing honourable was to be expect. 

: ed from a prince of his abandoned character. 
Ob ſerving ſomewhat very ſuſpicious in his man- 
ner of conducting himſelf to them, they fed 
from Mans, where he detained them, and te- 
tired in the night to Angers, from whence 
they went once more to take refuge with their 
as en. As it was W 8 intereſt to 
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refractory barons. He kept a ſet of hired hj, 
voes, under the title of his champions; aq 
theſe he deputed to fight his cauſe whenever 
any of the nobility oppoſed his encroachmeng, 
Such contemptible opponents very juſtly pare nem 
the haughty barons diſguſt, and an univer(y 


laſt produced another dangerous confederay, 
tions, and perfidies ; but every attempt of thi 


render his perſon contemptible. 
Something ſtill remained to render John 


ſo. Young Arthur, who, with his mother, 


treat 


$0 n . 


rere received with great marks of diſtinction: 
young Arthur's intereſts were ſoon after 


008 ſubmitted to his authority ; and all his 
tempts ſeemed attended with ſucceſs. But 
j unfortunate ardour ſoon put an end to his 
hopes and his claims. Being of an enterpriz- 
ig diſpoſition, and fond of military glory, he 
id laid ſiege to a fortreſs in which the dow- 


44 — — 


olted barons. The greater part of the pri- 
ners were ſent over to England ; but the un- 


alle of Falaiſe. John thus finding a rival at 
0 dread, began to meditate upon meaſures 
ure apprehenſions. No other expedient ſug- 
ination of tyrants, namely, the young prince's 


eath. How this brave youth was diſpatched 


Vor. l. ak „ heard 


ot them with all poſſible indulgence, they 


ry vigoroully ſupported. One town after 


ger-queen was protected; and defended by a 
Leak garriſon. John therefore falling upon 
slittle army, before they were aware 1 his ap- 
yroach, the young prince was taken priſoner, to- 

wether with the moſt confiderable of the re- 


fortunate prince himſelf was ſhut up in the 
s mercy, from whom he had every thing 


which would moſt effectually remove his fu- 


geſted itſelf, but what is foremoſt in the ima- 


$ not well known : certain it is, that from 
he moment of his confinement he was never 
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heard of more. The moſt probable accouns 


king having firſt propoſed to one of his {;,, 


gentleman, and not an executioner. This of. 


had recourle to another inſtrument, Who went 
with proper directions, to the caſtle where A. 


the aſſaſſin to his employer. However, he u 
ſoon obliged to confeſs the impoſture; for li 
thur's ſubjects vowing the ſevereſt revenge, 
f Hubert, to appeaſe them, revealed the ſect 
of his pretended death, and aſſured them tha 
their prince was ſtill alive, and in his cuſtody, 
John now finding that all his emiſſaries had 


with his own hands, to execute this blood 
deed; and for that purpoſe had Arthur r. 


* 


5 the river Seine. It was at midnight when John 
dame in *. boat to the place, and ordered the 
you oung prince to be brought before him. Long 
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of this horrid tranſaction is as follows. The 


vants, William de la Braye, to diſpatch Ar, 
thur, this brave domeſtic rephed, that he was 


ficer having poſitively refuſed to comply, John 


thur was confined, to deſtroy him. But {jj 
this prince's fate ſeemed ſuſpended ; for Hy. 
bert de Bourg, chamberlain to the king, an 
conſtable of the place, willing to fave him, ui. 
dertook the cruel office himſelf, and ſent back 


ſtill more compunction than himſelf, reſolved 


moved to the caſtle of Rouen, ſituate upon 


- confine: 


»nfinement, ſolitude, and the continuance 
if bad fortune, had now broken this generous 
jouth's ſpirit 3 and perceiving that his death was 
meditated, he threw himſelf in the moſt im- 
vloring manner upon his knees before his un- 
cle; and begged for mercy. | John Was too 
much hardened in the fchool of tyranny 
0 feel any. pity for his wretched ſuppliant; 
His youth, his affinity, his merits, were all diſ. 
regarded, or were even obnox1ous 3 ad, 
The barbarous tyrant making no reply, ſtab- 
bed him with his own hands; and faſtening a 
ſtone to the dead body, threw it into. the Seine, 
This inhuman action thus rid John of an 
hated rival; but happily, for the inſtruction of 
future princes, it opened the way to his fu— 
ture ruin. Having in this manner ſhewn him. 
ſelf the enemy of mankind; in the proſperity 
of his reign; the whole world ſeemed to turn 
their back upon him in his diſtreſs. 
John was now deteſted by all mankind, and the 
reſt of his reign he only ſupported himſelf in pow- 
er, by making it the intereſt of ſome to protect 
lim, and letting others feel the effects of his re- 
fentment; if they offered to defend themſelves. 
The loſs of all his French provinces immediate · 
1 followed his laſt tranſgreſſion. Not but that 
be attempted a defence ; and even laid fiege to 
. N Alen 


ſuaded a body of knights, who were aſſemblel 


A. D. 1205. 


Alengon, one of che towns that had revolte 


indeed ſuch was the ridiculous abſurdity of his 
pride, that he affured thoſe about him of hi; 
being able to take back in a day, what coſt th 


its ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, being taken after an ob- 
ſtinate ſiege, the whole duchy lay open to the 
invader; and while John baſely fought ſafety 
by flying into England, Philip, fecure of 


The whole duchy ſubmitted to his authority; 
and thus, after being for near three centuries 
diſmembered from the French monarchy, Was 


n be been to th ** blame of his il 
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from him. But Philip, his active rival, per 


at a tournament, to take his part; and theſe rea. 
dily joining-againft the parricide, quickly oblip. 
ed him to raiſe the ſiege. John, therefore, te. 
pulſed; and ſtript of his dominions, was ob. 
liged to bear the inſult with patience; though, 


French years in acquiring. 
Normandy ſoon followed the fate of the 
French provinces. Chateau Gaillard, one of 


his prey, puſhed his conqueſts with Vigour, 


again reunited. 


John being thus ſtript we all his continental 
; dominions, was reſolved to wreak his vengeance ject 
on that partof the monarchy which fill acknow- tha. 
ledged ſubjection. Upon his arrival therefore in * 
ea) 


ſuccels 


. 
ſucceſs upon his barons, who he pretended 


puniſh them for this imputed offence, he le- 
ied large ſums upon their eſtates and effects, 


the next year. When the ſeaſon came for 


with a firm reſolution to do wonders ; but re- 
| :urned ſoon after, without making the ſmalleſt 
attempt. Another year elapſed, when he pro- 


reputation by a moſt ſignal blow. He ſet ſail, 
preparing to oppoſe him, he reimbarked his 
troops, and returned once more to his indig- 


fuſion, 
Hitherto John was rather 1 to his ſub- 
jets than contemptible ; they rather dreaded 


bad deſerted his ſtandard in Norma wy To. 


under colour of preparations for a Norman 
expedition 3 which, however, he deferred till. 


making it. de ſummoned all his barons to 
nend him; and then capriciouſly deferred the 
xecution of his projects to another opportu- 
ny. The year following he put to ſea, as if 


niſed that he would then redeem his countrys 


landed at Rochelle, marched to Angers, laid the 
city in aſhes : and hearing that the enemy were 


nant country, loaden with thame and con- 


2 depiſed him. But he ſoon ſhewed that he 
might be offended, if not without reſentment at 
laſt with impunity. It was the fate of this vi- 
clous prince to make thoſe the enemies of him- 
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generally confirmed by the pope, to whon 
alone they owned ſubjection However, thy 
election of archbiſhops had for ſome time hee 


ſelf whom he wanted abilities to make the ehe. 
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mies of each other. The clergy had for oma 
time acted as a community independent on the 
crown, and had their elections of each othe 


a continual ſub) ect of diſ pute between the ſuf. 
fragan biſhops, and the Auguſtine monks, ad 
both had precedents to confirm their preten, 


ſions. Things being in this fituation, Huben, ro! 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, died; and the Y 
Auguſtine: monks, in a very private manner, Wil fee 
made choice of Reginald, their fub-prior, The Wf it v 
biſhops exclaimed at this election, as a mani. abl 
feſt invaſion of their privileges; and a futio bir 
| theological conteſt was/likely to enſue. A bo- fit! 
litic prince would have ſeized ſuch a conjuc- RC 
ture with joy; and would have managed th: Wi pr 
quarrel in ſuch a manner as to enfeeble the be 
exorbitant power of the clergy, by inflaming Ml fio 
their - mutual' animoſity, But John was not al co 
politic prince. He immediately fided with the 2 1 
ſuffragan biſhops ; and John de Gray, biſho) lt 
of Norwich, was unanimouſly choſen, Io * 
decide the mutual claims of both money 4 WS 
vas expedient to appeal to the ſee of Rome; af 11 
61 


n was e by the biſhops to maintain 5 
| 7 7 caule, 


EY he e og Re 
cauſe, while the monks diſpatched twelve of 
cheir order to ſupport their pretenſions. Inno- 
cent III. who then filled the chair, poſſeſſed an 
unbounded ſhare of power, and his talents were 
equal to the veneration in which he was held. 
He ſeized with avidity that conjuncture which 
John failed to uſe; and vacating the claims of 
both parties, as 3 and illegal, he 
enjoined the monks to chuſe Cardinal Stephen 
Langton, an Engliſhman, then at the court of 
Rome, as a fit perſon to fill the vacant dignity. 
This was an encroachment of power that the 
ſee of Rome had long been aiming at, and thar 
t was now elend to maintain. The being 
able to nominate to the greateſt dignity in the 
kingdom, next to that of the king, was an acqui- 
ſtion that would effectually give the court of 
Rome an authority, which it had hitherto vainly 
pretended to aſſume. So great an inſult was to 
be introduced to this weak prince with perſua- 
ſons adapted to his capacity; and the pope ac- 
cordingly ſent him a moſt affectionate letter, with 
a preſent of four gold rings, ſet with precious 
ſtones. . He begged John to conſider ſeriouſly 
the form of, the: rings, their number, their mat- 
ter, and their colour. Their form being round, 
ſhadowed out eternity, for which it was his 


duty to prepare. Their number four, denoted 0 
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to practiſe. 


: of the ruby, charity; and the ſplendor of the 


Langton as archbiſhop of Canterbury. 


were fit inftruments for ſuch a prince, to ex- 


poſſeſſion of their revenues, 
not diſpleaſed at his inſtance of his impetuo. 
ſity; he was ſenfible that John would ſink in 
the conteſt, and therefore perſevered the more | 
i vigorouſly in his pretenſi ons. He began his 
attempts to carry bis meaſures by ſoothing, in. 
5 ploring, and urging; he proceeded to threats, 
and at laſt ſent three Engliſh prelates to the 


diſobedience, | he would put the kingdom un- 
der the ſentence of an interdict. All the other 
prelates threw themſelves: on their knees before 
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the four cardinal virtues, which it was his duy 
Their matter being gold, de mann 
moſt precious of metals, denoted wiſdom, the 
moſt precious of accompliſhments, which it u H ;ecci 
his duty to acquire; and as to their colour, th, 
green colour of the emerald repreſented faith; 
the yellow of the ſapphire, hope; the redheſ 


topaz, good works. John received the rings, 
thought all the pope's illuſtrations very beat, 
ful, but was reſolved not to admit Stephen 


As all John' 8 meaſures were conducted with 
violence, he ſent two knights of his train, who 


pel the monks from their convent, and to take 
The Pope wa 


king to inform him, that if he perſeyered in his 


the 


Wo n x. 


he king; entreated him in the moſt earneſt 
anner not to bring upon them the reſent- 


receive the new elected primate, and to reſtore 
che monks to their convent, from whence they 
ad been expelled. But theſe entreaties ſerved 
ply to inflame his reſentment. He broke out 


by God's teeth, his uſual oath, that if the king- 
dom was put under an interdick he would ba- 
zin the whole body of the clergy, and confiſ- 
cate all their poſſeſſions. This idle threat only 
pred to haſten the reſentment of the pontiff. 
perceiving the king” s weakneſs, and how little 


tim. The church doors were ſhut, the ſtatues 


nent of the holy tribunal ; exhorted him to 


into the moſt violent invectives; and ſwore 


he was loved by his ſubjects, he iſſued at laſt 
the ſentence of the interdict, which was ſo 
much dreaded by the whole nation. This in- 
ſtrument of terror in the bands of the ſee of 
E Rome, was calculated to ſtrike the ſenſes in 
the higheſt degree, and to operate upon ths l. 
perſtitious minds of the people. By it a ſtop was | 
immediately put to divine ſervice, and to the 
adminiſtration of all the ſacraments but bap- 


of the ſaints were laid on the ground. The 
dead were refuſed Chriſtian burial, and were 
thrown in the ditches and on the high ways, with⸗ 
out the uſual rites, or any funeral ſolemnity, 
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puniſhed, and oppoſed the terrors of his tempo 
ral power to their eccleſiaſtical cenſures, It was in 


it was in vain that he treated the adherents d 


cubines of the clergy to be impriſoned,” "The 
church conquered by perſeverance ; ; and John 
ſaw himſelf every day growing. more obnoxious 


and more contemptible. The barons, many of 
whoſe families he had diſhonoured by his li 


| hjtherto unable totally to overthrow. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Marriage was celebrated in the church. td 


and the people prohibited the uſe of meat, 4 nf 
in times of public penance. They were dt. lt 
barred from all pleaſure; they were Prohibites 100 
from ſhaving their beards, from ſaluting each 9) 
other, and giving any attention to their appr. - ; 
rel. Every circumſtance ſeemed calculated to Py. 
inſpire religious terror ; and teſtified the : appre- 71 
henſions of divine vengeance and indignatio, oF 
Againſt ſuch calamity, increaſed by 1 the deplor ” | 
ablelamentationsof the clergy it was in vain that 3 


John exerted all his authority, threatened and 


STHES 


Langton with rigour, and ordered all the con- 


centious amours, were almoſt t to a man bis de- 


+4 --& +» 


clared enemies. 8 The clergy ak hin 
bins remained to > him bot the 778 1 re- 
lics of that power, which had been lo ſtrong) 
fixed by his grandfather, that all his vices were i | 


In 


- LC, =. ** ** 5 Vs —Y * 3 -0.- 1 4 2 
7 * 0 * * Y . 6 0 nk ; * 
— —— 1 : Js , 
, - 


+ a}ay 


% lr the mean time, che pope ſeeing” all the 
„ bonfequences he Expelted attending the inter- 
det; and that the king was thus rendered Per- 
Ely diſagreeablet to his ſabjeds, relolved 1 to ſe- 


bad his blow ; and while the people were yet 
1 impreſſed with terror, determined to take ad- 
0 ſuntage of their conſternation. T he church 
1 of Rome had artificially contriv ed A gradation 
of ſentences; ; by which, while the inflicted one 
i puoiſhment, ſhe caught the ſufferers to expect 8 
; mare formidable conſequences from thoſe Which 


were to enſue. On the back of the interdict, 


. 


nnen 


o * % þ 


apainſt him, than his ſubjccts began to think 
of oppoſing his authority. . he clergy 


lience. Geoffry . archdeacon of 1 
who was entruſted. with a confiderable 0 

in the court of exchequer, reſigned his em- 
ployment, which ſo exaſperated the king that 
he had him confined ; ; and ordering his head 


therefore, came 1 5 ſentence. of « excommuni- 
br was Mis" terrible Frente denounced | 


were the firſt to "ſet an example of diſobe- 


to be covered with a great leaden cope, thus 
kept him in torment till he died. Moſt of 
the other biſhops dreading his fate left the 
kingdom, | 1 of the nobility allo, ter- 

e eee ned 
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deracy againſt him. The next gradation of 
' papal indignation, was to abſolve John 
ſubjects from their oaths of fidelity and alle. 


public or private ; at his table, in his coun- 


one ſtep more remained for the pope to take, 
and this was to give away the kingdom to an. 
7 that of John upon this occaſion. Furious at 
apprehending an enemy in every face; it i 
ſaid, that fearing a conſpiracy againſt his life, 


be ſhut himſelf up a whole night in the caſtle. 
of N ottingham, , and ſuffered none to approach 


Wales had taken part againſt him, he ordered 
death. Being apprehenfive of the fidelity of his 


| hoſtages for their obedience. When his of- 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ries at the king's tyranny, went into vo⸗ 
luntary exile, and thoſe who remained, only 
employed their time in cementing a Confe. 


giance; and to declare every one excommu. 
nicated Who had any commerce with him in 


cil, or even in private converſation, John, 
however, {till continued refractory; ; and only 
other. 


' No fituation could be more deplorable than 


his indignities, jealous of his ſubjects, and 


his perſon. Being informed that the king of 


all the Welch hoſtages to be inſtantly put to 


barons, he required their ſons and daughters as 


 ficers need on this odious duty to the caſtle he 
of 


J e II N. 


of William Brauſe, a nobleman of great note, 
dat baron's wife reſolutely told them, that ſhe 
«quld never truſt her children in the hands of 
man, Who had ſo barbarouſſy murdered his 


nerited reproach, that he ſent a body of forces 
o ſeize the perſon of Brauſe, who fled into 
Ireland with his wife and family. But John's 
ndignation purſued them there; and diſcover- 
ng the unhappy family in their retreat, he ſeiz- 


in priſon, while the unfortunate father ee 
eſcaped by flying into France. 


cate his claim. Philip, the king of France, 
ſeemed of all others the fitteſt for ſuch an un- 
dominions, and was the moſt likely perſon to 
fore, the pope made a tender of che kingdom 


of England ; and Philip very ardently em- 


againft the depoſed monarch all over Europe ; 


aun nephew. John was ſo provoked at this 


ed the wife and fon, whom he ſtarved to death 


Mean while the pope, who had reſolved on 
giring the kingdom to another, was employed 
in fixing upon a perſon who was willing to 
accept the donation, and had power to rindi. 


lertaking; he was politic and powerful; he 
had already deſpoiled John of his continental 


deprive him of the remainder. To him, there- 


braced the offer. To ſtrengthen the hands of 
Philip till more, the pope publiſhed a cruſade 


exhort- 
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A. D 1274. 


make an expiring effort to receive the ere. 


exhorting the nobility, the knights, and mei 
perſecutor of the church, and to enliſt under the 


his part; he levied a great army, and ſum. 


and Picardy, already devouring in imaging. 


ſeſs. 


HISTOKY OF EN GLANB. 


of every condition, to take up arms againſt that 
French banner. Philip was not leſs active on 
moning all the vaſlals of the crown to attend 
him at Rouen, he collected a fleet of ſeventeen 


hundred veſſels in the ſea- ports of Normandy 


tion the kingdom _ was der N to a0 


John, who, Unlettikck abd a prebeatte 
fearcely knew where to turn, was {till able to 


my. All hated as he was, the natural enmity : 
between the French and the Engliſh, the naue Wil c 
of king which he ſtill retained; and fome re. be 
maining power, put him at the head of ft Wl © 
thouſand men, a fufficient number indeed, but in 
not to be relied on, and with theſe he advan- Jo 
ced to Dover. Europe now regarded the im- 0 
portant preparations on both fie des with im. n 
Patience; ; and the decifiy ve blow was foon en. e 
pected, in which the church was to triumph, er l 
to be overthrown.” But neither Philip not John WI * 
had ability equal to the pontiff by "whom * 
5 they v were actuated; he appeared on this bees P 
"ow too tefined a politiciad for either. 1 E 


only 


A530 2: 


nly intended to make uſe of Philip's power to 
primidate. his refractory ſon, not to deſtroy 
vim, He expected more advantages from his 
agreement with a prince, ſo abje& both in 
character and fortune, than from his alliance 
with a great and victorious monarch ; who, 
having nothing elſe left to conquer, might 
convert his power againſt his benefactor. He 
therefore ſecretly commiſſioned Pandolf his 


legate, to admit of John's ſubmiſſion, in caſe 
t ſhould be offered, and he dictated the terms 


which would be proper for him to impoſe. In 
conſequence. of this, the legate paſſed through 
France, where he beheld Philip's great arma- 
ment ready to ſet fail, and highly commended 
that monarch' 8 zeal and expedition. From thence 
he went in perſon; or, as ſome ſay, ſent over an 
envoy to Dover, under pretence of negociat- 
ing with the barons, and had a conference with 
John upon his arrival. He there repreſented : 
to this forlorn prince, the numbers of the ene- 
my, the hatred. of his own ſubjects, and the 
ſecret confederacy there was in England againſt 
him. He intimated, that there was but one 
way to ſecure himſelf from impending danger; 
which. was, to put himſelf under the pope's 
protection, who was a merciful. father, and 
Kill willing to receive a a repentant finner to 


> LS his 
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bis boſom. John was too much intimiq,,, 


not to embrace» every means offered for. jy, 
fafety. He aſſented to the truth of the jy 


form whatever {ſtipulations : the Pope ſhould 


funded him to take the moſt extraordinary: 


people, kneehng upen his knees, and with his 


cc church of Rome, to pope Innocent, and 


ce all other prerogatives of my crown. I wil 
«© hereafcer hold them as the pope's vaſſal. I 
. Will be faithful to God, to the church. of 
c. Rome, to the pope my maſter, and his ſuo- 
tc ceſſors legitimately elected. I promiſe to 

«© pay him a tribute of a thouſand marks Ming 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


ed, by the manifeſt danger: of his Uituatinn, 


gate's remonftrances, and took an oath to pen 


impoſe. Having thus ſworn to the perform. 
ance of an unknown command, the att 
Italian ſo well managed the barons, and ſ% 
effectually intimidated the king, that he pers 


dath in all the records of hiſtory, before all the 


1 John, by the grace of God, king of lic 
«© England, and lord of Ireland, in order to 


« expiate my fins; from my own free will; 
& and the advice of my barons, give to the 


«© his ſucceſſors, the kingdom of England, and 


ing 


„ yearly; to wit, ſeven hundred for the king: tber 


* dom of England, and three hundred fate 


C 4 | 7 | 5 6 the Y 


0 un K. 


t the kingdom of Ireland.“ Having thus 
one homage to the legate, and agreed to re- 
nate Langton in the primacy; he received 
the crown; which he had been ſuppoſed to 
have forfeited, while the legate trampled un- 
ler his feet the tribute which Jr had con- 
ſented to pay. 

Tubus, after all his armaments and expeRiac 
tons, Philip ſaw himſelf diſappointed of his 


prey, and perceived that the pope had o6ver- 
raced: him in this tranſaction. Nevertheleſs 


ys he had undertaken the expedition at the 
yope's requeſt; he was reſolved to proſecute the. 
war in oppoſition to him and all his cenſures. 
He laid before his vaſſals the ill treatment he 
had received from the court of Rome; and 
they all vowed to ſecond his enterprize, except 
the earl of Flanders, who declared againſt the 
impiety of the undertaking. In the mean time; 
while the French king was reſotving to bring 
this refractory nobleman to his duty, the Eng- 
liſh admiral attacked the French fleet in their 
arbours; where he took three hundred ſhips, 
and deſtroyed an hundred more. Philip find 
ng it impoſſible to prevent the reſt from fall - 
ing into the hands of the enemy, ſet fire to 
them himſelf, and was thus obliged to Sire up 
ll deſigns upon R ee 
Vor. I. * | $4 Jobs 
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A.D.1213 John was now once more, by the moſt ab. 
je& ſubmiſſions, reinſtated in power; but hi; 
late humiliations did not in the leaſt ſerve t, 
relax his cruelty or mfolence. One Peter of 
Pomfret, an hermit, had foretold, that the 


king this very year ſhould loſe his crown; aud , 
for that raſh prophecy he had been thrown into 7 
Corfe caſtle : John now determined to puniſh ber 
him as an impoſtor, and had him arraigned for vol 
that purpoſe. The poor hermit, who was Pro 0 
bably ſome wretched enthuſiaſt, aſſerted the th 
, truth of his prediction, alledging, that the th 
king had given up his crown to the pope, fro " 
whom he again received it. This argument J 
would have prevailed with any perſon leſs rue 
than John. The defence was ſuppoſed to aug 1 
ment the crime. Peter was dragged at horſ i 
tails to the town of Warham, and there bange 97 
on a gibbet, with his ſon. _ | 85 
In this manner, by repeated acts of eruelty 0 
buy expeditions without effect, and humiliation 165 
without reſerve, John was long become the de 0 
teſtation of all mankind. Equally odious an P 
| contemptible, both in public and private life ſy 
| he affronted the barons by his inſolence, ! 
| diſhonoured their families by his debaucheries : 
| 


he enraged them by his tyranny, and impore 


5 riſhed them by his exactions. But now hay 
8 in 


„„ 


g given d up the independence of his Kingdom 
to 2 foreign power, his ſubje&s thought they 
had a right to claim a part of that power which 
be had been granting ſo liberally to ſtrangers. 5 
The barons had been long forming a con- 
federacy againſt him; but their union was bro- 
k:n, of their aims diſappointed, by various and 
unforeſeen | accidents. Nothing at preſent ſeem 
ed fo much to forward their combination, as 
the concurrence of Langton the primate, who, 
though forced upon the kingdom by the ſee of 
Rome, amply compenſated to his countrymen 
by his attachment to their teal ihteteſts; 
This prelate, either a fincere friend of the 
people, or à ſecret enemy to the king, or 
ſuppofing that in their mutual conflict the eler- 
gy would become ſuperior, or perhaps, infti- 
rated by all theſe motives; had formed a plan 
ie reforming the government, which ſtill 
continued in a very fluctuating fituation: At a 
ſynod of his prelates and clergy, convened i in St. 
Paul's, on pretence of examintng into the loſſes 
ſufained by the exiled biſhops; he confetred 
privately with a number of barons, and expa- 
tited upon the vices and the injuſtice of their 
ſovereign. He ſhewed them a copy of Henry 
the Firſt's charter, which was luckily found in 
2 monaſtery; for ſo little had thoſe charters, 


© 3 extorted 


— — * 
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extorted from kings at their coronation, been hi. Ch 
therto obſerved, that they ſoon came into dil 


uſe, and were ſhortly after buried in total ob. * 
livion. There was but one copy of this! iny E 
portant charter now left in the kingdom; and fe 
that, as was obſerved, was found in the ryb. ob! 
biſh of an obſcure monaſtery. , However, i fat 
contained ſo many articles tending. to reſto. in. 
and fix the boundaries. of Juſtice, that Lang, " 
ton exhorted the confederating barons to inſſt WI th 
on the renewal and abſervance of it. The 60 
barons ſwore they would loſe their live 10 
ſooner than forego thoſe claims that were found. 4 
ed on nature, on reaſon, and precedent. The th 
confederacy every day began to ſpread wider, 8 
and to take in almoſt all the barons of England, 7 
A new and a more numerous meeting was te 
ſummoned by Langton, at St. Edmundſbury, T 
under colour of devotion. He again produced * 


to the aſſembly the charter of Henry; and te- 
newed his exhortations to continue ſteadfaſt and 
ꝛealous in their former laudable conſpiracy, The 
barons, inflamed by his eloquence, and ſtil 
more by their injuries, as alſo encouraged by:their 
numbers, ſolemnly ſwore before the high alu 
to adhere to each other, to infiſt on their de. 
mands, and to perſevere i in their attempts, until 
oy obrained redreſs. : They agreed, that after 
| Chi 


IP 0 a H «4 N. 


i. chiiftmas they would prefer their common 
. petition in à body; and in the mean time ſepa- 
rated, with reſolutions of putting themſelves in 
a poſture of defence; to enliſt men, and forti ; 
fy their caſtles, Purſuant to their promiſe and 
obligations, they repaired in the beginning of 


e endequipage, and preſented their demands to the 
; king; alledging, that he had promiſed to grant 
0 them, at the time he was abſolved from his ex- 
communication, when he conſented to a confir- 


their requeſt, reſented their preſumption; and 


tempt to extort, ſuch privileges for the future. 


| give a poſitive reply to their petition ; and offer- 


ons accepted the terms, and peaceably re- 


January to London, accoutered in military garb 


mation of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. On 
the other hand, John, far from complying with 


even infiſted upon a promiſe under their hands 
and ſeals, that they would never demand, or at- 


This, however, they boldly refuſed, and confider. 

ed as an unprecedented act of power; ſo that, per- 
ceiving their unanimity, in order for a while to 
break their combination, he deſired farther time 
to conſider of an anſwer to their demands. He 
promiſed, that at the feſtival of Eaſter, he would 


ed them the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the bi- 


ſhop of Ely, and the earl mareſchal, as ſure- 
ties for fulfilling his engagements. The ba- 


1 ; turned 
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turned ta their habitatipns. They ſaw their on 
ſtrength, and were n at any time to enforce 
their demands. 
Freedom could never r have Land a more fx 
vourable gonjuncture for its exertions than yy, 
der the government of a weak and vicious 
monarch, ſuch as John Was, whoſe reſiſtance 
only ſerved to give ſplendour to every oppoſ. 
tion. Although he had granted the barons aſſi. 
rances of his good intentions, yet nothing was 
farther from his heart than complying with 
their demands. In order to break their leapue, 
he had courſe to the power of the Clergy, 
of whoſe influence he had experience, from 
his own recent misfortunes. He courted their 
faygur, by granting them a charter, eſtabliſh 
ing all thoſe rights, of which they were already 
in poſſeſſion, and which he now pretended li. 
F berally to beſtow, when he had not the ability 
to refuſe, He — . the groſs, to ingratiat 
himſelf | ſtill farther ; and, that he might enjoy 
thoſe. priv ileges 3 to the profeſſion, he 
appealed to the pope againſt the uſurpation of 
his barons, and craved his holy protection 


Nor were the barons remiſs in their appeals to 
the pontiff, They alledged, that their juſt pri 
vileges were abridged, and entreated the inter: 


; poſition « of his authority with the king. The 


| 9 2 | > = Ps 
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pope did not hefitate in taking his part. A 
king who had already given up all to his pro- 
tection, who had regularly paid the ſtipulated 
tributes, and who took every occafion to advance 
the intereſts of the church, was much more 
meritorious in his eyes than a confederacy of 
barons, whom, at beſt, he could manage with 
dificulty, and whoſe firſt endeavours would 
perhaps be to ſhake off his authority. He, 
therefore, wrote letters to England, reproach- 
ing Langton, and the biſhops, for favouring 
theſe diſſenſions, and commanding them to pro- 
mote peace between the parties, He exhorted 
the barons to conciliate the king, not with me- 
naces, but humble entreaties ; and promiſed, up- 
on their obedience, to interpoſe his own autho- 
rity in favour of ſuch of their petitions as he 
ſhould find to be juſt, At the fame time he an- 
nulled their affociations, and forebad them to 
engage in any confederacy for the future, 
Neither the biſhops nor barons paid the 
leaſt regard to the pope's remonſtrance ; and 
as for John's pretences of taking the crols, they 
turned them into ridicule. They had for ſome 
time been ſpectators of the intereſted views of 
the ſee of Rome. They found that the 
pope, inſtead of advancing the intereſts of the 
Church, his own individual intereſts always were 
% Fs ob, 


? 


** 


rons, there fore, on this occaſion, employed all 


4. P. 1215. 
EL Apr. 27. 


Y of their approach, ſent the archbiſhop of Can. 


when exerted on points of duty; but they 


turn them an anſwer, upon the approach of 
that feſtival they met, by agreement, at Stam. 


a two thouſand knights, and a body of foot, to 


about fifteen miles from Oxford, the place 


his council, to know the particulars of their 
requeſt, and what thoſe liberties were which 
they ſo earneſtly importuned him to grant. The 
barons delivered a ſchedule, containing the 
chief articles of their demands, and of which 
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promoted. They continued, indeed, to re, 
verence his authority as much as eyer 


now began to ſeparate between his religious 


and his political aims, adhering to the one, 
and rejecting the other. The biſhops and 8 


their arts and emiſſaries to kindle a ſpirit of re. 
volt in the nation; and there was now ſcarce. | 
a nobleman i in the kingdom, who did Hot ei. 
ther perſonally. engage in the deſign, or ſe. | 
cretly favour the undertaking. After waiting 
till Eaſter, when the king promiſed to te. 


ford. There they aſſembled a force of above 


2 prodigious number. From thence, elated 
with their power, they marched to Brackley, 


where the court then reſided. John, hearing 


terbury, the earl of Pembroke, and others of 
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he charters of Henry and Edward formed the 

oundwork. No ſooner were they ſhewn to 
the king, than he burſt into a furious paſſion, 
nd aſked why the barons did not alfo demand: . 
his kingdom, ſwearing, that he would never 
comply with ſuch exorbitant demands. But 
the confederacy was now too ſtrong to fear 
much from the conſequences of his reſent· 
ment, They choſe Robert Fitzwalter for their 
general, whom they dignified with the titles of 
« Mareſchal of the army of God, and of the 
« Holy Church,” and proceeded without far- 
ther ceremony to make war upon the king. 
They beſieged Northampton, they took Bed- 
ford, they were joyfully received into Lon- 
don. They wrote circblar letters to all the 
nobility and gentlemen who had not yet de- 
clared in their favour, and menaced their eſtates 
with devaſtation, i in caſe of refuſal or delay. 

In the mean time, the timid king was left at 
a place called Odiham! in Hants with a mean 
retinue of only ſeven knights, where he vainly ; 
endeavoured to avert the ſtorm, by the me- 
diation of his biſhops and miniſters, He ap- 
pealed to Langton againſt theſe fierce remon- ; 
ſtrants, little ſuſpecting that the primate him- | 
felt 1 Was leagued id him. He defired him to 


ful⸗ 
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aggravated the impiety of their oppoſition 


plaints, and declared he would not Paſs ay 
cenſure, where he found no delinquent, H. 


lately brought over, were diſmiſſed; and. 


duty of Langton to perform his promiſe; al 
had diſcarded all temporal aſſiſtance. But whit 
was his ſurprize, when the archbiſhop refuſe 
to excommunicate a ſingle baron, but peremy- 
turn for advice or comfort; as he had hithert 


found none that did not ſecretly rejoice in hs 
ſufferings, He now began to think that auf 
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fulminate the thunders of the church upon thoſ 


who had taken arms againſt their prince; * 


7 N 
10 


he was engaged in the pious and noble du 
ties of the cruſade. Langton permitted RN 
tyrant to waſte his paſſion in empty com. 


promiſed indeed, that much might be done, n 
caſe ſome foreign auxiliaries, which John hy 
weak prince, ſuppoſing his advice fincer 
diſbanded a great number of Germans * 
Flemings, whom he had retained in bis {. 
vice. When the king had thus left himfel 


without protection, he then thought it was th 


ro give him the aid of the church, fince hel 


torily oppoſed his commands. John, ſtung 
with reſentment and regret, knew not where to 


ſported with the happineſs of mankind, It 


terms 


1 O HN. 


«rms were to be complied with; and that it was 
eter to reign. a limited prince than ſacri- 
de bis CLOWN, and perhaps his life, to ambi- 
on. But firſt he offered to refer all differences 
o the pope alone, or to eight barons, four to 
Fer by himſelf, and four by the confe— 


1 rates This the barons ſcornfully rejected. 
ee then aſſured them, that he would ſubmit 
7 diſcretion 3 and that it was his ſupreme 
al lcaſure to grant all their demands: a conte- 
[fence was accordingly appointed, and all things 

I duſted for this moſt important treaty. 

d The ground where the king's commiſſioners 


Jet the barons was between Staines and 
Windſor, at a place called Runimede, {till 


the ſtandard of freedom was firſt erected in 


fifteenth day of June, while thoſe on the 


N ſides encamped apart, like open enemies. The 
o WM debate between power and precedent are ge- 
o vcrally but of ſhort continuance. The barons, 
e determined on carrying their aims, would ad- 
mit of few abatements; ; and the King's agents 
being for the moſt part in their :ntoreſts few 
ny 


eld in reverence by poſterity, as the ſpot where 


England. There the barons appeared, with a 
raſt number of knights and warriors, on the 


king's part, came a day or two after. Both 


debates enſued. After ſome days, the king, 
with 
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88111. This famous deed either granted o 


| of freedom, namely, to the clergy, the barons, 
and the gentlemen ; as for the inferior, and th 


held as flaves, and it was long before they 
could come to a Participation of legal pio, 


peals to Rome was removed, by allowance to 
every man to depart the kingdom at pleaſure; 
and tne fines upon the clergy, for any offence, 


poral, not their eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions. W ith 
reſpect to the barons, they were ſecured in 
: 15 cuſtody of the vacant abbies and conyents, 
which were under their patronage. The re- 
liefs or duties to be paid for earldoms, baro- 


that barons fhould recov er "The: lands of their 
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with a facility that was ſomewhat ſuſpicions 
figned and ſealed the charter required of him : 4 
charter which continues in force to this ti 


2 is the famous bulwark of Engliſh libs 
„Which now goes by the name of Macy 


fecured very important priv ileges to thoſe gr 
ders of the kingdom that were already poſſeſſe4 


greateſt part of the people, they were as yet 


tection. 
The clergy, by this charter, had their for: 
mer grants confirmed. All check upon ap- 


were ordained to be proportionable to their tem- 


nies, and Knights fees, were fixed, which be. 
fore were arbitrary. This er decreed, 


12 19 0 yaſſals, 


8 


alls, forfeited, for felony, after being a year 
nd 2 day in poſſeſſion of the crown; that they 
bould enjoy the wardſhips of theic military 


renantss WhO held other lands of the crown by 


; different . tenure ;_ that a perſon knighted by 


he king, though a minor, ſhould enjoy the 
mivileges of a full grown man, prov ided he 


ys 4 ward of the crown. It enacted, that 


beirs ſhould be married without diſparage- 


nent; and before the marriage was contracted, 


the neareſt relations were to be. informed of it. 


No ſcutage, or tax, was to be impoſed upon the 


eople by the great council of the nation, except 
1 three particular caſes, the king's captivity, 
the knighting his eldeſt ſon, and the marrying 


lis eldeſt daugher. When the great council | 
nas to be aſſembled, the prelates, earls, and great 
barons, were to be called to it by a particular 
mit, the lefler barons by a ſummons of the 
heniff, It went on to ordain, that the king mall 


not ſeize any baron s land for adebt to the crown, 


ir the baron poſſeſſes perſonal property ſufficient 

o diſcharge the debt. No vaſſal ſhall be allowed 
Ito fell ſo much of his land, as to incapaciate him 
from performing the neceſſary ſervice to his lord. 
With reſpect to the people, the following were 
the principal clauſes calculated for their benefit. 
It was ordained, that all the privileges and 


immu- 
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to it at pleaſure; London, and all cities and 
boroughs, ſhall preſerve their ancient liberties 
immunities, and free cuſtoms ; aids or tax 
_ conſent of the great council; no towns, or in 
- port bridges, bur by ancient cuſtoms; the 


Heirs ſhall ſucceed to them; no officer of the 
crown ſhall take any horſes, carts, or wood, 


5 open to every one, and juſtice ſhall no loge 


upon the evidence of lawful witneſſes: 10 
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immunities, granted by the king to his baron; en 
ſhould be alſo granted by the barons to their; vil poſſe 
fals. One weight, and one meafute, ſhall be qo"? 
ſerved throughout the whole kingdom; me ut 
chants ſhall be allowed to tranſact all bufineßß 
without being expoſed to any arbitrary tolls x 
impoſitions; they, and all freemen, {hall he 
allowed to go out of the kingdom, and ret 


ſhall not be required of them, except by the 
div iduals, mall be obliged to make, or ſup. 


goods of every freeman ſhall be diſpoſed d 
according to his will; if he die inteſtate, hi 


without the conſent of the owner ; the kings 


courts of juſtices ſhall be ſtationary, and ful E 
no longer follow his perſon; they ſhall he : 


be bought, refuſed, or delayed by them; th 


ſheriffs ſhall be incapieitated to hold plex ol © 
the crown, and ſhall not put any. berſon pe 
bis trial, from rumour of ſuſpi picion alone, but : 


free. 
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Freeman n ſhall be taken, or impriſoned, or diſ- 
poſſeſſed of his free tenement and liberties, or 
awed, or baniſhed, or anywiſe hurt or in- 
zmjured, unleſs by the legal judgment of his 
pers, or by the law of the land; and all who 


; [:fered. otherwiſe in this, and the two for- 
9 er reigns, ſhall be reſtored to their rights 


4nd poſſeſſions ; every freeman ſhall be fined 
in proportion to his fault, and no fine ſhall be 
levied on him to his utter ruin. Such were . 
the ſtipulations in favour of that part of the 


people, who, being either merchants, or the 
WW ceſcendants of the nobles, or of the clergy, 
WO GO thus independent of an immediate lord, 
ee Put chat part of the people who tilled the 


ground, who conſtituted, in all probability, the 

15 majority of the nation, had but one ſingle 
clauſe in their favour, which ſtipulated, that 
% villain or ruſtic ſhould by any fine be be- 
eared of his carts, ploughs and inſtruments 

of of huſbandry. As for the reſt, they were con- 

0 ſidered as a part of the property belonging to 
an eſtate, and paſſed away, with the horſes, 
al - cows, and other mov cables, at the will of the 
owner. 

This great char being I to by all, 
bu ratified, and mutually ſigned by both parties, 
the barons, in order to Tobure the obſervance 
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of it, and knowing the perfidious Aiſpoſition 


of the king, prevailed upon him to appolnt . 
twenty-five of their order as conſervators * 
the public liberty. Theſe were to admoniſb Wi tv; 
the king, if he fhogld act contrary to his write, of 
obligations, and, in caſe of reſiſtance, they might Wil ne 
levy war againſt him, and attack his caſtle, Iſle 
John, with his uſual perfidy, ſeemed to ſubmt fn. 
paſſively to all theſe regulations, however in, n 
zurious to majeſty; and even ſent writs to the % 
ſheriffs, ordering them to conſtrain every oer 
to ſwear obedience to the twenty-five barons N 10 
He pretended that his government was hence« hr 


forth to undergo a toral reformation, more in. 
dulgent to the liberty and independence of th; 
people. His ſubjects therefore flattered them. 
ſelves with brighter proſpe&s ; and it wy 
thought the king's misfortunes had human. 
4 ni his diſpoſition. 
But John's ſeeming tranquillity was but 
diſſimulation. 'The more care his barons had 
taken to bind him to their will, the more | 
impatient he grew under their reſtrictions. He 
burned with defire to ſhake off the conditions 
they had impoſed upon him. The ſubmiſſions 
he had paid to the pope, and the inſults he had 
ſuſtained from the king of France, ſlightly af- 


feed him, as they were bis equals; but the 
- 1 
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ſenſe of his ſubjection to his own vaſſals, ſunk 
deep on his mind; and he was determined, 
t all events, to recover his former power of 
doing miſchief, He grew ſullen, ſilent, and 
reſerved, He ſhunned the ſociety of his for- 
mer companions ; and even retired into the 
Ile of Wight, as if to hide his diſgrace in ſo- 
litude. But he was ſtill, however, employed 
in machinations to obtain revenge. He had ſent 


cenary troops; he had made complaints to the 


him ; and the pontiff very warmly eſpouſed his 
cauſe, A bull was ſent over, annulling the 
whole charter; and at the ſame time the fo- 


% WF employ in giving his intentions efficacy. 
He now no longer took ſhelter under the 


rant, a character that became him much bet- 


ter. The barons, after obtaining the char- 
ter, ſeemed to have been lulled into a fatal ſe- 


the head of an army of Germans, Barban- 


to the continent to enliſt a large body of mer: 


pope of the inſurrections of his ſubjects againſt 


[reign forces arrived, whom John intended to 


arts of diſſimulation; but acted the bold ty- | 


eurity ; and took no meaſures for aſſembling 
F their forces, in caſe” of the introduction of a” 
foreign army. The king, therefore, was for 
lome time undiſputed maſter of the field, at 


tes, and Flemings, all eager for battle, and 
"You. I. 55 un 
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inſpired with the hopes of dividing the kj, 
dom among them. The caſtle of Rockets 
was firſt inveſted ; and, after an obſtinate ;.. 
fiſtance, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, 


John, irritated at the length of the fiege, n 


going to hang the governor, and all the gat. 


riſon, contrary to the laws of war; but, at 


the interceſſion of one of his generals, he only 
put the inferior priſoners to death. After the 


reduction of this important fortreſs, the royal 


intereſts began to prevail; and two armie 


were formed, with one of which the king 
marched northward, lubduing all fortreſſes and 
towns that lay in his way. 
commanded by the earl af Saliſbury, nx 
equelly vigorous and ſucceſsful ; 
mitted at his approach, and London itfelf 
was in the utmoſt danger. 
cenaries committed the moſt horrible cructirs 
in their march, and ravaged the county in a 
moſt dreadful manner. 


The other army, 


ſeveral fub. 


Urged on at vice by 
their natural rapacity, and the cruclty ot the 


king, nothing was ſeen but the flames gt villages 
and caſtles ; : conſternation and miſery were pic- 


tured in the looks of the people; and tortures 
were every where exerciſed by the ſoldiers, to 


make the inhabitants reveal their riches. W here- 
ever the king marched, the provinges were laid 


waſte 


The foreign mer. | 


walte 
every 
pert} 
of mi 


Th 


tuatic 
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N 
waſte on each ſide his paſſage; as s he conſidered 


nery eſtate which was not his immediate pro- 


perty, as entirely hoſtile, and a proper object 
of military execution. 


The barons, reduced to this deplorable {1 - 
tation, their eſtates aeſtroyed, their liberties 
annihilated, and their perſons expoſed to the 
revenge of a malicious tyrant, loſt all power 
of ſelf-defence. They were able to raiſe no 
amy in England, that could ſtand before their 


miſſion. In this deſperate exigence, they appli— 
ed to the old enemy of their country, Philip, 


Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of that monarch, 


heir ſovereign, on condition of his affording 
them protection againſt their domeſtic deſtroy- 


er. No proffer could have been more agreeable 
to this ambitious monarch, who long wanted 


to annex England to the reſt of his 3 
He e inſtantly embraced the propoſal 


of the barons, of whom, however, he de- 


formance of their promiſe. Theſe being ſent 
over, he began to make the moſt diligent pre- 
parations for this expedition, regardleſs of the 
menaces of the pope, who threatened Philip 
with ex communication, and actually excom- 


ravager, and yet they had no hopes from ſub- 


municated Lewis the ſon, ſome time after. The 
8 4 2 „ 
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king of France; and offered to acknowledge 


manded five and twenty hoſtages for the per- 
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firſt detachment conſiſted of a body of leren 


thouſand men, which he reinforced "ſoon 4 alter 
by a powerful army, commanded by Lenis 
himſelf, who landed at Sandwich without; 00 
poſition. 

John, who but juſt now ſaw himkr; in 
the career of victory, upon the landing of 
the French army was ſtopped all of 2 ſud. 
den, and found himſelf diſappointed ; in bi 
revenge and ambition. The firſt effe& of 
their appearance was, that moſt of the 
foreign troops deſerted, refuſing to ſerre 
»gainſt the heir of their monarchy. Many 
conſiderabl e noblemen alſo deſerted his party; 
and his caſtles daily fell into the hands of his 
enemies. Thus England ſaw nothing but 3 
proſpect of being every way undone, If Join 
ſucceeded, a tyrannical and impls acable mo- 
narch was to be their tormentor; if Leni 
ſhould prevail, the country was ever after rol 
ſubmit to a more powerful monarchy, and was 

to become a province of France. What neither] 
human prudence could foreſee, nor policy ſuy- 
geſt, was braught abou t by a happy and unex- 
pected concurrence of events. Neither Jobn 
nor Lewis ſucceeded in their deſign ns upon the 
people? 5 happineſs and freedom. 8 | 
Lewis having vainly endeav ourcd to pacify! 
the Pope's legate, eto! ved to ſet the pope dt 
deflan cen 


5 


Jefiance, and marched his army againſt the 
-aftle of Rocheſter, which he quickly reduced. 
Thence he advanced to London, where the 
barons and burghers did him homage, and 
| took the oath of fealty, after he had ſworn to 
confirm the liberties and privileges of the pco- 
ple, Though never crowned king of Eng- 
land, yet he exerciſed ſovereign authority, 
granting charters, and appointing officers of 
fate. But how flattering ſocver the proſpect 
before him appeared, yet there was a ſecret. 
jealouſy that was deſtroying his ambition, and 
undermining all his pretenſions. Through 
a great degree of imprudence he, on every 
occaſion, ſhewed a viſible preference to his 
natural | French ſubj ;efts, to the detriment 


of thoſe he came to govern. The ſaſpi- 
cions of the Engliſh againſt him were ſtil! 


farther increaſed, by the death-bed confeſſion 


of the count de Melun, one of his cour- 


tiers, who declared to thoſe about him, that 


it was the intention of Lewis to exterminate 


the Engliſh barons as traitors, and to beſtow 
their dignities and eſtates on his own French 


ſubjects, upon whoſe fidelity he could ſafely 
rcly, Whatever truth there might be in this 
confeſſion, it greatly operated upon the minds 


of the people; ſo that the carl of Saliſbury, 


and other noblemen, Who had forſaken John's 
223 IE - Party, 
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party, once more deſerted to him, and py 
no ſmall luſtre to his cauſe, 


_ conſiderable army, with a view to make che 


of a large body of troops, he reſolved to je. 
netrate into the heart of the kingdom. Wit 


and arrived at the abbey of Swinſtead, where | 
his griet for the loſs he had ſuſtained, and the 


fever, which ſoon appeared to be fatal. Next 


year of his age, and the OY” of his 


marked, in every tranſaction of his life, to 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


In the mean time, John was aſſembling; 


great effort for the crown ; and at the head 


theſe reſolutions he departed from Lynn, 
which, for its fidelity, he had diſtinguiſheq 
with many marks of favour, and directed hit 
route towards Lincolnſhire. His road Jay along 
the ſhore, which was overflowed at high water; 
but not being appriſed of this, or being ions 
rant of the tides of the place, he loſt all his cy 
riages, treaſure, and baggage, by their influx 
He himſelf eſcaped with the oreateſt difficulty 


diſlracted ſtate of his affairs, threw him into 1 
day, being unable to ride on horſeback, he was 
carried in a litter to the caſtle of Seaford, and 


from thence removed to Newark, where, after 
having made his will, he died in the fifty - fiſt 


reign. 
This monſter's character is too ftrongly 


 leare 


„ 
bo the ſmalleft neceſſity for diſentangling 


t, from the ordinary occurrences of his 
a l Was deſtructive to the people, and 


ſons behind him; Henry who ſueceeded him 


age; = - Richard, who was about ſeven. He left 


to the emperor Frederic II. His legitimate 
children \ Were numerbus, but unnoted, 


Z4 CHAP. 


ſuinous to himſelf. He left two legitimate 
on the- throne, and was now nine ears of 


alſo. three daughters; Jane, married to Alex 
ander, king of Scots; Eleanor, married to 
the earl of Pembroke; and Iſabella, married 
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ay 
8 E. Engliſh being n now 1 rid 1 2 of 
tyrant, who threatened the kingdom with de. f. 
ſtruction, had ftill his rival to fear, whoonly MW b 
aimed at gaining the Crown, to make it ſub- > 
ſervient to that of France. The partiality of D 
Lewis on every occaſion was the more diſguſt. : 
ing, as it was the leſs concealed, The diff ; 


dence which he conſtantly diſcovered of the | 
nt 


Fr 


ſdelity of the barons, increaſed that jealoufy 


which was ſo natural for them to entertain on the 


preſent occaſion. An accident happened, which 
rendered him ſtill more diſagreeable to his new 
| {ubje&ts. The goverment of the caſtle of Hert- 
ford becoming vacant, it was claimed as of 
right by Robert Fitzwalter, a nobleman who 
had been extremely active in his ſervice : but 
his claim was rejected. It was now, there- 
fore, apparent, that the Engliſh would be ex- 
cluded from every truſt under the French go- 
vernment ; and that foreigners were to engroſs 
all the favour of their new ſovereign. Nor 
was the excommunication denounced againſt 
Lewis by the pope entirely without its effect. 
In fact the people were eaſily perſuaded to con- 
ſider a cauſe as impious and profane, for which 
they they already entertained : an unſurmountable 
averſion. 


In this diſpoſition of the people, the claims : 
of any native, with even the ſmalleſt preten- 
ſions to favour, would have had a molt proba- 


ble chance of ſucceeding, A claim was accord- 


ingly made in favour of young Henry, the ſon 
of the late king, who was now but nine years 
of age. The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman 
of great worth and valour, who had faithfully 
adhered to John in all the fluctuations of his 


T9 ” fortune, 
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choſen guardian to the king, and protector of 


orant a new Charter of liberties, which con- 
_ tained but very few exceptions from that al- 
5 ready extorted from his predeceſſor. To this 
was added alſo a charter, aſcertaining the ju- 
| riſdiction, and the boundaries of the royal fo- | 
reſts, which from thence was called the Chara 
Foreſta. By this it was enacted, that all the fo- 
reſts which had been incloſed fince the reign 
of Henry the Second, ſhould be again reſtor- 
ed to the people, and new perambulations 
made for that purpoſe. Offences on the fo- 
reſts were no longer declared to be capital, 


2 proprietors of land were granted a power of 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


fortune, was at the time of that prince 
death, marſhal of England, and conſequently 

at the head of the army. This noblema | 
determined to ſupport the declining INtereſty 
of the young prince, and had him folemnly 
crowned by the biſhops of Wincheſter and 
Bath, at Glouceſter. In order alſo to enlarge 
and confirm his own authority upon the pre. 

ſent occaſion, a general council of the barons 
was ſummoned at Briſtol, where the earl Was 


the kingdom. His firſt act was highly pleaſing 
to the people, and reconciled them to the i intereſtz 
of the young prince: he made young Henty 


but puniſhable by gentler laws; and all the 


cutting 


HE EN RY: ME 


atting and uſing their own wood at pleaſure. 
To theſe meaſures, which gave univeral ſa- 


nore active endeavours againſt the enemy. He 


nale content barons, aſſuring them of his re- 
plutions to govern them by their own charters; 
nd repreſented the danger which they in- 


narch, who only wanted to oppreſs them. 


fired effect. The party in the intereſts of 
Lewis began to loſe ground every day, by the 
deſertion of ſome of its moſt powerful lead- 


ing their example. 

The protector was ſo much firengthened by 
theſe acceſſions, that he rook the field ; but 
the French army appearing, he was obliged to 
retire, The count de Perche, who command- 


ed for Lew is, was ſo elated with his {uperiori- = 
ty, that he marched to Lincoln: and being 
admitted into the town, began to attack the 
caſtle, Which he ſoon reduced to extremity. 


The 


7 


isfactiop, Pembroke took care to add his 


yrote letters, in the King's name, to all the 


curred by their adherence to a French mo- 


Theſe aſſurances were attended with the de- 


ers. The earls of Saliſbury, Arundel, and 
Warenne, together with William Marſhall, 
eldeſt ſon of the protector, came over to the 
roung king ; and all the reſt of the barons 
appeared defirous of an e of tollow- 
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ſhut themſelves up within the city, and reſoh. 
ed to take ſhelter behind the walls. But the 
garriſon. of the caſtle having received a ſtrong 
reinforcement, made a vigorous ſally upon the 


from without; and ſcaling the walls, entered 
the city ſword in hand. Lincoln was delivered 
over to be pillaged; the French army was to- 


ed, and ſeveral of the reſt made priſoners of war, 
This misfortune of the French was but the 
| forerunner of another. Their fleet, which wa 
bringing over reinforcements, both of men 
and money, was attacked by the Engliſh, under 
the command of Philip d'Albiney, and was 
repulſed with conſiderable lofts. D' Albiney is 
ſaid to have practiſed a ſtratagem againſt them 
to which he owed his victory. Having got the 
wind of the French, he ordered his men to 
throw quicklime in the faces of the enemy, 
which blinding them, they were diſabled from 
— farther defence. Theſe repeated loſſes ſerved, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
The protector, now finding that at a decifys 
blow was to be ſtruck, ſummoned all his force 
from every quarter, in order to relieve a place 
of ſo much importance; and he, in turn, appey;. 
ed ſo much ſuperior to the French, that thy 


beſiegers, while the Engliſh army aſſaulted then 


tally routed, the commander in chief was kill 


at length, to give Poner to. the kingdom, 


Lewis 


. — 
: SEA — — — 


H N R-Y m. 


lewis finding his cauſe every day declining, 
and that it was at laſt grown wholly deſperate, 
began to be anxious for the ſafety of his perſon; 
and was glad to ſubmit to any conſiderations fa- 
vourable to his retreat. He concluded a peace 
with the protector; in which he agreed to leave 
the kingdom; and in which he exacted, in return, 
an indemnity for all his adherents. Thus ended 
q civil war, which had for ſome time drenched 
the kingdom in blood; and in which not only 
its conſtitution, but all its happineſs ſeemed 
irretrievable. The death of John, and the 
abdication of Lewis, were circumſtances 
that could hardly be expected, even by the 
moſt ſanguine well-wiſhers of their coun- 
try. The one was brought about by accident, 
and the other by the prudence and intrepidity 
of the earl of Pembroke, the protector, who 
himſelf did not long ſurvive his ſucceſs. 
The young king was of a character the very 
oppoſite of his father ; as he grew up to man's 


humane ; he appeared eaſy and good-natured 
| to his dependents ; but no way formidable to 
his enemies. Without activity or vigour, he was 
unfit to conduct in war; without diſtruſf or ſuſ- 
picion, he was impoſed upon in time of peace. 
: A king of ſuch beneficent and meck qualifica- 
tions, was very little fitted to hold the reigns of 


a king- 


eſtate, he was found to be gentle, merciful, and 
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a people, who had been long uſed to civildiſcord, 


ple; for having almoſt totally deſtroyed the | 
the weaknels of a minority, they conſidered the 
fene, and with which they alone were to go- 


royal caſtles, which they had uſurped during 


and they invited all diſorderly people to take 


little did the confederates regard ſecrecy, that 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


2 kingdom, ſuch as England was at that time, 
where every order was aſpiring to independence 
and endeavouring to plume themſelves with the 
ſpoils of the prerogative. The protettor Was 
ſucceeded in his office by Peter, biſhop of Win. 
cheſter, and Hubert de Burgh, high Juſticiary 
but no authority! in the governors could controul 


and caught every flight occaſion to magnify 
ſmall effchcen into public grievances. The no. 
bles were now, in effect, the tyrants of the peo. 
power of the crown; and being encouraged by 
laws as inſtruments made only for their de. 


vern. They therefore retained by force the 


the former convulfions ; they oppreſſed their 
vaſſals; they infeſted their weuker neighbours; 


protection under their authority. It is not nu 
then to be wondered, that there were many Ml © 
complaints againſt thoſe who were placed over ed 
them; Hubert de Burgh, who ſeemed to take WM ** 
the lead in government, at this time expe- i © 
rienced many conſpiracies formed not only 0 
againſt his authority, but his perſon; and ſo n 


the / 


EN KY 


they openly avowed their intentions of remov- 


ng bim from his office. The barons being 


required by him to give up their caſtles, they not 
only refuſed, but ſeveral of them entered into a 
ronfederacy to ſurpriſe London; and, with the 
earls of Cheſter and Albemarle at their head, 

they advanced as far as Waltham with that in- 
tention. At that time, however, their aims were 


fruſtrated by the diligence of the government: 


but they did not defiſt from their enterprize; 
for meeting ſome time after at Leiceſter, they 
endeavoured to ſeize the king, but found them- 
ſelves diſappointed in this, as in their former 


attempt. In this threatening commotion, the 


power of the church was obliged to inter- 


poſe; and the archbiſhops and prelates threat- 
* the barons with the ſentence of excom- 
munication, ſhould they perſiſt 1 in either of their 
attempts upon the King, or in detaining his 
caſtles. This menace at laſt prevailed. Moſt | 
of the fortreſſes were ſurrendered; and the 
| number at that time is ſaid to have amounted 
| to above a thouſand. But though Henry gain- 
ed this advantage by the prudence and perſe- 
verance of his miniſter, yet his power was ſtill 


eſtabliſhed upon a very weak foundation. A 
conteſt with his brother Richard, who had a- 


maffed ſuch ſums of money as to be reckoned 
the richeſt prince in Europe, ſoon ſhewed 


the 
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able. Hubert, when he found his ruin reſoly. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


the weakneſs both of his power and his diſk. He 
tion. Richard had unjuſily expelled an inf. nd: 
rior baron from his manor ; and the king inf. poſed 
ed upon his reſtoring him. The other perſſt. vctur 
ing in his refuſal, a powerful confederacy wy 
8 and an army aſſembled; which the 
king had neither power nor me to reſiſ. 
Richard's injuſtice was declared legal; and hi, 
reſentment was obliged to be molified by 
grants of much greater importance than the 


manor which had been the firſt ground of the B 
quarrel, Thus was the king obliged to ſub. goV« 
mit to all the demands of his haughty vaſſal; WW foor 
and he had ſcarce any perſon who ſeemed foli- wir 
 citious for his intereſts, but Hubert de Burgh, Wl rem 
whom nevertheleſs, he diſcarded in a ſudden ca. br 
price ; and thus expoſed his faithful ſervant to WM vat 
the violent perſecution of his enemies. Among gre 


the many frivolous crimes. objected to him, 
| he was accuſed of gaining the king's affeCtion; 
by. enchantment, and, ſending the prince of 

Wales a jewel, which he had ſtolen from the 
treaſury, that rendered the wearer invulner- 


ed on, was compelled to take ſanctuary | in 3 
church; but the King was prevailed upon to 
give orders for his bews dragged from thence, 
'Thus irreſolute and timid, the orders of one 


moment ans © thoſe of the preceding, 
A He 


 X & 


KZN RY Ht. 
He quickly recalled the orders he had given, 
ind again renewed them. The clergy inter- 
poſed, and obliged the King to permit him to 
turn to his ſanctuary; but he was once more 


conſtrained to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner, and 


vas confined to the caſtle of Devizes. From 
thence Hubert made his eſcape; and, though 


he afterwards obtained the king's pardon, he 
never teſtified any defire to encounter future 


danger in his ſervice. 
But as weak princes are never to be without 


governing favourites, the place of Hubert was 
ſoon ſupplied by Peter de Roches, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, a Poictevin by birth, one equally 


remarkable for his arbitrary conduct, and 
for his courage and abilites. Henry, in pur- 
ſuance of this prelate's adviee, invited over a 


great number of Poictevins, and other foreign- 


ers, who having neither principles nor fortunes 
at home, were willing to adopt whatever 


ſchemes their employers ſhould propoſe. Every 
I office and command were beſtowed on theſe un- 
principled ſtrangers, whoſe avarice and rapaci- 

ſ ty were exceeded only by their pride and! in- 
ſolence. So unjuſt a partiality to ſtrangers very 


naturally excited the jealouſy of the barons; 


and they even ventured to aſſure the king, that 


if he did not diſmiſs all foreigners from court, 


Vol. l. 65 Aa | they 
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they would drive both him and them out of the 


.rons were confiſcated, for the benefit of hi, 
needy countrymen. In theſe violent meaſure, 
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kingdom. But the biſhop of Wincheſter had 
taken his meaſures ſo well, that he brought 
over many of the moſt powerful of the confege. 
rates, and the eſtates of the more obnoxious hz. 


the king was a ealm conſenting ſpectator; he {Ml atta 
was contented with preſent advantages; and wit! 
while theſe confiſcations procured immediate the! 
wealth, he little regarded the conſequence, WM Lal 
But as Henry was chiefly ſwayed by ty. MW tw 
multuary remonſtrances, another confederacy, To 
at the head of which the archbiſhop of Canter. WI the 
bury was, indueed him to diſmiſs his miniſter, Wl tin 
and to fend him and his needy countrymen if br 
out of the kingdom. Encouragement to fe- ch 
reigners was the chief complaint againſt the WM 2 
King; and it was now expected that the people Ml * 
ty 


were to be no longer aggrieved by ſeeing ſuch 


_ advanced above them. But their hopes ver 
quickly diſappointed; for the king having f. 
married Eleanor, daughter of the count d e 


A. D. 12 36. 


Provence, he transferred his affections to the t 


ſtrangers of that country, whom he careſſet WW ' 
with the fondeſt affection, and enriched with 
FT 


the moſt imprudent generoſity. Places, digni- 
ties, and vaſt treaſures, were :layiſhed upon 
2 22 them; 
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them 3 many young noblemen, who were wards 


d to the crown, were married to wives of that 
WM country ; and when the ſources of the king's 


liberality were dried, up, he teſumed all the 
grants he had formerly made, in order to con- 
tinue his favours. The reſentment of ever 
rank of people was excited by this miſchievous 
attachment; but their anger was ſcarce kept 
within bounds when they ſaw a new ſwarm of 
theſe intruders come over from Gaſcony, with 
Iſabella, the king's mother, who had been ſome 
time before married to the count de la Marche. 
To theſe juſt cauſes of complaint were added 
the king's unſucceſsful expeditions to the con- 
tinent, his total want of economy, and his op- 
preſſive exactions, which were but the reſult of 
the former. The kingdom therefore waited with 
gloomy reſolution, reſolving to take vengeance, 
when the general diſcontent was artived at ma- 
turity. 
5 To theſe temporal e cheſs arifing 

from the rapacity of the ſee of Rome were add- 

ed ſhortly after. The clergy of England, while 

they were contending for the power of the pope, 
WH vere not aware that they were effectually op- 
WM poling their own intereſt ; for the pontiff hav- 
ing, by various arts, obtained the inveſtiture 
ot all livings and prelates in the kingdom, 
=_ TE - failed 


clergymen: 


their exactions. 
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failed not to fill up every vacancy with his ohn 
creatures. His power being eſtabliſhed, he noy 
began to turn it to his profit, and to enrich 
the church by every art of extortion ang 
avarice. At this time, all the chief benefices gf 
"no kingdom were conferred on Italians. Great 
numbers of that nation were ſent over at on 
time to be provided for; the King's chaplain 
alone is ſaid to have held at once ſeven hundred 
 eccleftattical livings. Theſe abuſes became toy 
glaring even for the blind ſuperſtition of the 
people to ſubmit to; they roſe in tumults a 


gainſt the Italian clergy, pillaged their bam, 


waſted their fields, and inſulted their perſons, 
But theſe were tranſient obſtacles to the papalen. 
_ croachments. The pontiff exacted the revenue 
of all vacant benefices, the twentieth of al 
_ ecclefiaſtical livings without exception, the 
third of ſuch as exceeded a hundred marks 1 
vear, and the half of ſuch as were held by non- 
reſidents : he claimed the goods: of all inteſtate 
he pretended a right of inheriting 
all monev got by uſury, and he levied voluntary 
contributions on the people. The indignities 
which the people tuffered. from theſe intruding 
eceleſiaſtics were ſtill more oppreſſive than 
On a certain occaſion, while 


| the Engr were complaining « of the avarice of 
E their 
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their king, and his profuſion to foreign favou- 


—_ — 


| try into England, and ſome butineſs induced 
him to vifit Oxford before his return. He was 


> aw pap 


ſcholars of the univerſity entered his kitchen, 


hunger : while they were thus employed, in ad- 


only to be ſpectators, a poor Iriſh ſcholar ven- 


man an alms, threw a ladle full of boiling 
water in his face, and ſeemed to exult in 


bow, which he happened to have in his hand, 


to the tower of the church, where he remained 


rites, the pope's legate made his criumphal en- 


received there with all poſſible ſplendor and 
ceremony 3 and the moſt ſumptvous pre- 
parations were made for his table. One day, 
zs the legate's dinner was preparing, ſeveral. 


ſome incited by motives of curioſity, others of 


miring the luxury and opulence in which this 
dignitary was ſerved, and of which they were 


tured to beg relief from the cook, who was an 
Italian, as were all the legate 8 domeſtics. This 
brutal fellow, inſtead of giving the poor Triſh- 


| his brutality. The indignity ſo provoked 
a Welſh ſtudent, who was near, that with a 


he ſhot the cook dead with an arrow. The 
legate hearing the tumult, retired in a fright 


till night-fall. As ſoon as he found that he 
might retire in ſafety, he haſtened to the king, 
who was then at London, and complained to 


him of the outrage. The king, with his uſual 
A a 3 ſubmil⸗ 
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ſubmiſſion to the church, appeared | in a violent 
paſſion, and offered to give immediate ſatiz. 
faction, by putting the offenders to deat, 
The legate at firſt ſeemed to infiſt upon Ven- 
geance, but at length was appeaſed by a Pros 
per ſubmiſſion from the univerſity. All th, 
| ſcholars of that ſchool, which had offended 
bim, were ordered to be ſtript of their gowns; 
and to go in proceſſion barefooted, with halter 
about their necks, to the legate's houſe, and 
there were directed bumbly ta crave his abſo· 
lution and pardon. 


But the impoſitions of the church appeared 
in their moſt conſpicuous point of view in 3 


tranſaction between the pope and the king, 
The court of Rome, ſome time before, had 
reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the fame 
ſtate of SS de to which England had ſub- 
mitted ; but Mainfroy, an uſurper, under 
pretence of governing the kingdom for the 
lawful beir, had ſeized upon the crown, and 
Was reſolved to reject. the pope's authority, 


As the pontiff found that his own force alone 


was not ſufficient to vindicate his claims, he 
had recourſe to Richard, the king's brother, 
whoſe wealth he was not ignorant of ; and to 
him, and his heirs, he offered the kingdom 


of Sicily, with only one condition, that he 


maul regain it from the hands of the uſurper, 
| Richard 


Ricl 
feu 
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feulty of the enterprize to comply with ſuch 
z propoſal ; but when it was made to the king 
himſelf, the weak monarch, dazzled with the 
ſplendour of the canqueſt, erabraced the pro- 
poſal with ardour, Accordingly, without re- 
fecting on the canſequences, or ever conſult- 
ing We parliament, he gave . ye et 
think proper for n the cd + of 
that kingdom. This was what the pope ex- 
| pected and defired; he ſoon brought Henry 
in creditar for more than a hundred thouſand 
marks, a debt which he had never been 


mortified at the greatneſs of the ſum, and ill 
| more at the little proſpect of its being laid out 
with ſucceſs ; but he dreaded the pope 's diſ- 
pleaſure, and therefore he reſolved to have re- 
courſe to parliament for a ſupply. 

In this univerſal ſtate of indignation, i it may 


Richard was too well acquainted with the di- 


adviſed with in the contracting. Henry was 


readily be imagined, that the barons were | 


more liberal of their complaints than their 
ſupplies. They determined not to laviſh their 
money on favourites without merit, and Exp» 
ditions without a proſpect of ſucceſs. The 
clergy themſelves began to turn againſt their 
ſpiritual father; and the biſhop of London 
boldly aſſerted, that it the king , and the pope, 
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furniſhing a part of this abſurd expence, the 


of ſupplies, for ſome time anſwered with ex. 


ficers from men of mercantile profeſſions, The 


as little ſucceſs. The urgency of the king's 1. 


any rate; and yet the legate never failed, upon 
thoſe occaſions, to obſtruct the king's demands 
by making ſeveral for himſelf. It was naw, there- 


jects as were firmly attached to him, and begged 


he would get maney by pretending to take the 
croſs; at another he would prevail by affert- 
ing, that he was reſolved to re-conquer his 
French dominions. At length his barons, per: 
ceiving the exigencies to which he was reduced, 
ſeemed, in mere pity, willing to grant him 
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ſhould take the mitre from his head, he would 
clap on a helmer. But though the biſhopz 
and clergy were obliged to acquieſce in 


barons ſtill continued refractory; and inſtead 


poſtulations. They urged the king's Partiality 
ro foreigners, they aggravated the injuries of his 
ſervants, and the unjuſt ſeizures made by his of. 
parliament therefore was diflolved (for fo a0 
the general aſſembly of the nation began to he 


called), and another ſoon after was convened with | 


fairs required that money ſhould be procured x 


fore, that Henry went amangſt ſuch of his ſub- 


for aſſiſtance at their own houſes, At one time, 


aid; and, upon his promiſing to grant them 


Plan 
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plenary redreſs, a very liberal ſupply was ob- 
gained, for which he renewed their charter with 
more than uſual ſolemnity. All the prelates 
d abbots were aſſembled, with burning ta- 
pers in their hands; the Magna Charta was 


ſhould infringe upon its deciſions; they then 
put out their tapers on the ground, and ex- 


« to this agreement, ſo ſtink and corrupt in 
« hell.” The king had his part in the cere- 


« will inviolably keep all theſe things, as I am 
« a man, as I am Chriſtian, as I am a knight, 


Thus ſolemn were their mutual engagements ; 
but the wretched Henry had no ſooner receiv- 


| been convoked, than he forgot every article 
of what he had ſo ſolemnly agreed to obſerve. 
Though the king, in the laſt convention, had 


read in their preſence; and they denounced 
ſentence of excommunication againſt all who 


claimed, May every ſoul that proves falſe 
mony, and ſubjoined, * So help me God, I 
& and as I am a king crowned and anointed.” 


ed the ſupplies, for which his parliament had 


ſolemnly engaged to follow the advice of Eng- 
liſn counſellors, yet he was directed in all his 
meaſures by foreigners, and William de Va- 
lence, on whom he conferred various honours, 
graſped at every poſt of profit that was in the 
toy al Power to beſtow, This imprudent pre- 


ference, 
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fort, earl of Leiceſter, to attempt an innova. 


ſceptre from the feeble hand that held it. This 
nobleman was the ſon of the famous penery 
who commanded againſt the Albigenſes, a {:& 


partiality, and inability to govern. Having 
at laſt found his defigns ripe for execution, 
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ference joined to a thouſand other illegal ev. 
ſions of Juſtice, at laſt impelled Simon Mont. 


tion in the government, and to wreſt the 


of enthuſiaſts that had been deſtroyed ſome time 
before in the kingdom of Savoy. He wy 
married to the king's ſiſter; and by his power 


and addreſs, was poſſeſſed of a firong intereſ 1 
in the nation, having gained equally the affec. Wl der 
tions of the great and the little, The king ws Wl an 
the only perſon whoſe favour he diſdained to cul. col 
tivate. He ſo much diſregarded Henry's friend- af 
ſhip or enmity, that when the monarch, upon th 
2 certain occaſion, called him traitor, Leiceſter ſo 
gave him the lie; and told him, that if he were If 
not his ſovereign, he would ſoon make him W 


repent of his infult; Being poſſeſſed of power n 


too great for a ſubject, he had long, though 
ſecretly, aſpired at the throne, and filled all 
places with complaints of the king's injuſtice, 


he called a meeting of the moſt conſiderable 
barons ; and concealing his private ambition 
under the maſk. of public concern, he repre- | 

ſented 
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ſented to them the. neceſſity of refarming 
me ſtate, He exaggerated the oppreſſions 
0 the lower orders of people, the violations } 
of the baron's privileges, the continued plun- | 
der of the clergy, and the perfidy of the | 
king b His popularity and his power add- | | 
ed e to his eloquence; and the barons _ | 
entered into a reſolution of redreſſing public _ i 
grievances, by taking the adminiſtration of te 
erneut into their own hands. | 
The place where this formidable confe- pn {| 
deracy firſt difcovered itſelf, was in the parli- 
ament-houſe, where the barons appeared in 
complete armour. The king upon his entry, 
aſked them what was their intention; ; to which 
they ſubmiſſively replied, to make him their 
ſovereign, by confirming his power, and to 
have their grievances redrefled. Henry, who 
was ready enough to promiſe whatever was de- 
manded, inſtantly aſſured them of his inten- — 
tions to give all poſſible ſatis faction; and for that 
purpoſe ſummoned another parliament at Ox- | 
ford, to digeſt a new plan of government, and : | 
to elect proper perſons who were to be entruſted. 
with the chief authority, This parliament, 
afterwards called the mad parliament, went ex- | 
peditiouſly to work upon the buſineſs of refor- —— 
mation. Twenty. four barons were appointed, | 
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dered, that four knights ſhould be choſen bl each 


elected, 


nor the revenues of any counties let to fam. 


ed to effect. 
when they had fulfilled the purpoſes of their 
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with ſupreme authority, to reform the abuſes 
of the ſtate, and Leiceſter was placed at then 
head. The firſt ſtep was calculated for the 
good of the people, as it contained the rude 
out- line of the houſe of commons, which make 
a part of the conſtitution at this day. They or. 


county, who ſhould examine into the grievance, 
of their reſpective conſtituents, and to attend at 
the enſuing parliament, to give information of 
their complaints. They ordained, that three ſeſ. 


ſions of parliament ſhould be regularly held every 


year; that a new high ſheriff ſhould be annually 


that no wards nor caſtles ſhould be 
entruſted to foreigners; no new foreſts made; 


Theſe conſtitutions were ſo juſt, that ſome 


of them have been continued to the preſent 
time; but it was not the ſecurity of the 
people, 


but the eſtabliſhment of their own 
power, that this odious confederacy endeavour. 


Inftead of refigning their power 


appointment, they ſtill maintained themſelves 
in an uſurped authority; at one time pre- 


tending that they had not as yet digeſted all ne- 
ceſſary regulations for the benefit of the ſtate; | 
at another, that their continuance in power 


Was 
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«as the only remedy the people had againſt the 
aithleſs character of the king: in ſhort, they 
reſolved to maintain their ſtations till they 
ſhould think proper to refign their authority. 
The whole ſtate accordingly underwent A 
complete alteration; all its former officers were 


barons were put in their room; they had even 
the effrontery to impoſe an oath upon every in- 
dividual of the nation, declaring an implicit obe- 


| appointed as rulers. They not only abridged 
| the authority of the king, but the efficacy of 
parliament, giving up to twelve perſons all 


pled upon the crown, now threw proftrate all 
the rights of the people, and a vile oligarchy 
was on the point of being eſtabliſhed for ever. 


| lo lately began to take place in the conſtitu- 
tion. The knights of the ſhire, who, for ſome 


diſplaced, and creatures of the twenty-four 


dience to all the regulations executed, and to 
be yet executed, by the barons, who were thus 


parliamentary power between each ſeſſion. 
Thus the inſolent nobles, after having tram 


The firſt oppoſition that was made to theſe 
ufurpations, was from that very power, which 


time, had begun to be regularly aſſembled in a 
ſeparate houſe, now firſt perceived thoſe griev- 
ances, which they ſubmitted to the ſuperior aſ- 
fembly of the barons for redreſs. Theſe bold 


and 
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ſhew that ſpirit of juſt reſiſtance, which has eye 


eldeſt ſon, prince Edward, to interpoſe his au- 
thority , and fave the ſinking nation. 


- occaſion his conduct was fitted to impreſs the 
people with the higheſt idea of his piety and 
juſtice. He alledged, when appealed to, tha 
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and patriotic men ſtrongly remonſtrated 2Ping 


the ſlowneſs of the proceedings of their tweny, 
four rulers; and, for the firſt time, began tg 


ſince actuated their counſels in a greater or x 
leſs degree. They repreſented, that though 
the king had performed all the conditions ke. 


quired of him, the barons had hitherto dont 


nothing on their part; that ſhewed an equal te. 
gard for the people; that their own intereſt 
and power ſeemed the only aim of all their de. 
crees; and they even called upon the king 


Prince Edward was at this time about twenty 
two years of age, when the hopes which were 


conceived of his abilities and his integrity ten- 
dered him an important perſonage in the trau 
actions of the times, and in ſome meaſure . 


toned for his father's imbecility. Upon thi: 


he had ſworn to the late: Conſtitutions of Ox- 


ford, which, though contrary to his own privat 
ſentiments, he yet reſolved by no means to in- 
fringe. At the ſame time, however, hee ſent 1 


meſſage to the barons, requiring them to bring 
their 


— 


os 
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their undertaking to an end, or otherwiſe to ex- 


pet the moſt vigorous oppoſition to their uſur- 
pations. To this the barons were obliged to 


reply, by publiſhing a new code of laws, which 
though it contained ſcarce any thing mate- 


| rial, yet they ſuppoſed would, for a while, 
dazzle the eyes of the people, until they could 
take meaſures to confirm their authority upon 
a ſecurer foundation. In this manner, {under 
various pretences, and ftudied delays, they 
continued themſelves in power for three years; 
while the whole nation perceived their aims, 
and loudly condemned their treachery. The 
pope himſelf beheld their uſurpations with in- 


dignation, and abſolved the king and all his 
ſubjects from the oath which they had taken to 


obſerve the Proviſions of Oxford. 


The people now only wanted a leader to 


ſubyert this new tyranny impoſed upon them; 


but they knew not where, nor whom they 


could apply to for ſuccour. The king himſelf, 
weak, timid, irreſolute, and ſuperſtitious, was 
in a manner leagued with thoſe who oppoſed 
and depreſſed his own intereſts ; the clergy, who 
formerly gave the People redreſs, were become 
an independent body, and little concerned in 
the commotions of the ſtate, which they re. 
| parted as tame ents, In this diſtreſsful 
4 ſituation, 
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ſituation, they had recourſe to young prince 
Edward, who, at a very early age, had given the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of courage, of wiſdom, and gf 


conſtancy. At firſt, indeed, when applied to, ap. 


pearing ſenſible of what his father had ſuffered by 
levity and breach of promiſe, he refuſed ſome 
time to take advantage of the pope's abſoly. 
tion, and the people's earneſt application; but 
being at laſt perſuaded to concur, a parliament 
was called, in which the king reſumed his for. 
mer authority; and the barons, after making 
one fruitleſs effort to take him by ſurprize at 


Wincheſter, were obliged to acquieſce i in what 


they could not openly oppoſe. 
In ͤ the mean time the earl of Leiceſtet, nc no 


way diſcouraged, by the bad ſuccefs of his paſt 
_ enterprizes, reſolved upon entirely overturning | 
that power, which he had already humbled, 


For this purpoſe he formed a moſt powerful 
confederacy with the prince of Wales, who in- 


| vanes England with a body of 'thirty thouſand 
men. To theſe barbarous ravagers Leiceſter 
quickly joined his own forces, and the whole 

7 en was ſoon expoſed to all the devaſt- I 
The citizens of 


at ions of a licentious army. 
London alſo were not averſe to his cauſe. 


Under the command of their mayor, Thomas 


Fitz- Richard, a furious and licentious man, they 


fell 


. * 
- . 
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fell upon the Jews, and many of the more 
wealthy inhabitants, pillaging and deſtroying 
wherever they came. The fury of the fac- 
tion was not confined to London only, but 
broke out in moſt of the populous cities of 
the kingdom; while the king, with his uſual 
puſillanimity, deplored the turbulence of the 
times, and in vain l to the pope for his 
holy protection. 

In this diſtreſsful ſtate of the nation, bie 
now remained but an accommodation with the 
inſurgent barons; and after ſome time a trea- 
ty of peace was concluded, but upon the moſt 
diſadvantageous terms to the King and his par- 
ty. The Proviſions of Oxford were again re- 
ſtored, and the barons re-eſtabliſhed in {the ſo- 
vereignty of the kingdom. They took poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the royal caſtles and fortreſſes; 
they even named the officers of the king's 
houſhold ; and ſummoned a parliament to 
meet at Weſtminſter, in order the more fully 
to ſettle the plan of their government. By 
this aſſembly it was enacted, that the autho- 
rity of the twenty. four barons ſhould continue; 
and that not only during the reign of the king, 
but alſo during that of prince Edward. 
But theſe were conditions which, though | 
the pufillanimous king could very eafily ſub- 
| mit to, yet the young prince would by no 
%⁵ù | ER 
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that juſt monarch declared in his favour, hy 


field. His firſt attempts were ſucceſsful, 


county of Derby, in order to ravage with fr 
and ſword the eſtates of ſuch as had eſpouſed 


earl of Leiceſter was befieging Rocheſter, 
When he was informed of the king's ſucceſſes; 
upon which he raiſed the ſiege, and retreat 
to London, where he was joined by a body of 
vip! citizens, amounting to fifteen thouſand 7 
men. Both armies being thus pretty near 
* equal, they reſolved to come to an engage- ſl 
ment, and Leiceſter halted within about tuo k 
miles from Lewes in Suſſex; offering, at the 
ſame time, terms of accommodation, which f 
he well knew the king would reject. Upon tt 
the refuſal of theſe with contempt, both fides g 
prepared for a battle with the utmoſt rancout a 


and animoſity. The carl advanced with his 
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means acquieſce in. He appealed to the tin ro 
of France, to whom he conſented to refer te 
ſubject of his infringed pretenſions; and when Tt 


reſolved to have recourſe to arms, the laſt i 
tuge of oppreſſed royalty. Accordingly, ſyy, 
moning the king's military vaſſals from al 
quarters, and being reinforced by many ofthe 
more equitable barons, he reſolved to take the 


Northampton, Leiceſter, and Nottingham, fb. 
mitted to his power; and he proceeded into the 


the oppoſite cauſe. On the other fide, the 


troops 


HENRY nt. 
troops near Lewes, whete the king had drawn 
up his forces to give him a proper reception. 


The roy 'Al army was formed in three diviſions; 
prince Edward commanded on the right; 


ſome time before made king of the Romans, 


was divided into four bodies; the firſt was con- 
ated by Henry de Montfort, fon of the ge- 
neral ; the ſecond was commanded by the earl 
of Glouceſter; the third was under the com- 


of Nicholas Seagrave. To encourage theſe 


| fell in the action they would infallibly be re- 


honour, with ſo much fury, that they were 
unable to ſuſtain the charge, but, giving way, 


ſults they had offered to his mother, purſued 
them four miles off the field of battle, cauſing 


Richard, the King's brother who had been 


vas poſted on the left wing, and Henry him 
ſelf remained in the centre. The earl's army 


mand of the earl himſelf; and the fourth, con- 
fiſting of Londoners, was under the direction 


inſurgents ſtill farther, the biſhop of Chicheſter 
gave a general abſolution to their party; ac- 
companied with aſſurances, that if any of them 


ceived into heaven, as a reward for their ſuf— 
fering in ſo meritorious a cauſe. The battle | 

was begun by prince Edward, who ruſhed upon 

the Londoners, placed foremoſt in the poſt of 


fled with great precipitation. The prince, : 
tranſported with a defire of revenging the in- 


Bb2 a ter- 
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ſoners. It was a dreadful proſpect, therefyr, 
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a terrible ſlaughter. While he was making 
this imprudent uſe of his victory, the ear] of 
Leiceſter, who was a {killful commander, 
puſhed with all his forces againſt the ene. 
mies left wing, ſoon put them to the Tout, 
and took both the king and his brother pri 


to the young prince, who was now returning 


victorious from the purſuit, to behold the fed Nec 
covered with the bodies of his friends; a Ml ag: 
fill more, when he heard that his father ad an 
his uncle were defeated and taken. In thi; v 
deplorable ſtate, he at firſt endeavoured to in. Ml to 
inſpire his remaining troops with ardour; bt be 
being artfully amuſed by Leiceſter with 2 pre. ui 
tended negociation, he quickly found his li- ci 
tle body of troops furrounded, and he himſef * 
obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the conque- Wi c. 
ror thought fit to impoſe. "Theſe were thor, t 
and very conformable to his wretched fitu Ml {| 
tion. He, together with another general named WM 2 
Henry d'Almain, were to ſurrender themſelves b 
' priſoners, as pledges in the place of the king : 
and his brother who were to be releaſed. The WM 
Proviſions of Oxford were to continue in ful WM 2 
force ; but to be reviſed by fix Frenchmen, r 
appointed by the king of France; three pte. 
lates, and three noblemen, who, with three MF « 
more of their own chufing, \ were to be inveſted FE. 
| 


itz 
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with full powers to ſettle all diſturbances that 
then ſubſiſted. Such was the convention called 
the Miſe of Lewes. 

Theſe great advantages were no ſooner ob- 
tained, thus. Leiceſter reſolved to poſſeſs him- 


ſelf of that power, for which he had ſo long 
deen ſtruggling. Inſtead of referring the ſub- 


ject in diſpute to the king of . as was 
agreed on, he kept Richard {till a priſoner ; ; 


and though he had already confined prince Ed- 


ward in the caſtle of Dover, yet he effectually 
took care ſtil] to continue the king allo in 
bondage. To add to his injuſtice, he made 
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uſe of his name for purpoſes the moſt prejudi- 


cial to the royal intereſts; and while he ev ery 


| where diſarmed the king's adherents, he was 
| cautiouſly ſeen to keep his partizans in a poſ- 
ture of defence. The king, a poor contemptible 


ſpectator of his own degradation, was carried 


about from place to place, and obliged to give. 
| his governors directions to deliver their caſ- 
tles into the hands of his enemy. To this 


uſurpation of the king's authority, Leicefter 


added. the moſt bind and rapacious ava- 


rice. He ſeized the eſtates of no leſs than 


cighteen barons, as his ſhare of the ſpoil gain 


ed in the battle of Lewes. He engroſſed to 


himſelf the ranſom of all the priſoners; he 
monopolized the ſale of wool to foreign mar- 
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kets; and to fix himſelf completely in authg, 


rity, he ordained that all power ſhould be er. 


cerciſed by a council of nine perſons, who were 
to be choſen by three perſons er the majority 


of them; and theſe were the earl himſelf, the 
earl of Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſter 


In this ſtretch of power Leiceſter was not 
ſo entirely ſecure, but that he ſtill feared the 
combinations of the foreign ſtates againf | him, 
as well as the internal 8 of the 


royal party. The king of France, at the in- 
terceſſion of the queen of England, who hal 


taken refuge at his court, actually prepared to 
reinſtate Henry in his dominions; the pope 
was not ſparing in his ecclefiaſtical cenſures; 
and there were many other princes that pitied the 
royal ſufferings, and ſecretly wiſhed the uſur- 


per's fall. The miſerable fituation of the king- 
dom in the end produced the happineſs of poſte- 
rity. Leiceſter, to ſecure his ill- acquired power, 
was obliged to have recourſe to an aid till now 
entirely unknown in England, namely, that 
of the body of the people. He called a par- } 
liament, where, befides the barons of his own 
party, and ſeveral ecclefiaſtics, who were rot 
immediate tenants of the crown, he ordered 


returns to be made of two knights from every 


ſhire; and alſo deputies from the boroughs, 
which had been hitherto conſidered as too in- 


con- 


7 
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This is the firſt confirmed outline of an Eng- 


1- liſh houſe of commons. The people had been 
me gaining ſome conſideration fince the gradual 
5 aiminution of the force of the feudal {y yſtem. 
; 


which many of the ruſtic ſlaves were in a ca- 
of the people, but their ardour to be free. As 
arts increaſed, the number of theſe little in- 


| increaſed in proportion ; and we find them, at 


| Such was the beginning of an inſtitution, that 


and the admiration of mankind. Inf this man- 


more completely to tyrannize. 


his party, appeared diſguſted at his immode- 


Bb4 - change 


conſiderable to have a voice in legiflation. Jen. 


The eſtabliſhment of corporation charters, by 


pacity of reſcuing themſelves from the power 
of their maſters, increaſed not only the power 


dependent republics, if they may be ſo called, 


has ſince been the guardian of Britiſh liberty, ; 


A parhament aſſembled i in this manner, to 
ſecond the views of the earl, Was found not ſo 
very complying as he expected. Many of the 
barons, who had hitherto ſtedfaſtly adhered to 


rate ambition; and many of the people who 
found that a change of maſters was not a 


the preſent period, of conſequence enough to 
be adopted into a ſhare of the legiſlature. 


| ner, it owed its original to the aſp] piring aims of 
a haughty baron, Who flattered the people 
with the name of freedom, with a defign the 
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change from miſery to happineſs, - began to 


wiſh for the re-eſtabliſhment of the royal fa. | 
mily. In this exigence, Leiceſter finding him. 
iclt unable to oppoſe the concurring Wiſhes of 
the nation, was reſolved to make a merit of 
what he could not prevent; and he accord. 


ingly releaſed prince Edward from confine. 


ment, and had him introduced at Weſtmin- 


ſter hall, where his freedom was confirm. 


ed by the unanimous voice of the barons, 
But though Leiceſter had all the popular. 


ty of reſtoring the prince, yet he was politic | 
enough to keep him till guarded by his emiſ- 


ſaries, who watched all his motions, and fru- 
ſtratcd all his aims. 


On the other hand, prince Edward, mw 


had too much penetration not to perceive that 
he was made the tool of Leiceſter's ambition, 


ardently watched an opportunity to regain that 
freedom of which he then enjoyed but the ap- 


| pearance. An opportunity ſoon offered for pro- 


curing him a reſtoration of his former liberty 


with his power. The duke of Glouceſter, one of I 
the heads of Leiceſter's party, being diſcontent- 


ed at that nobleman's great power, retired from | 


court in diſguſt, and went for ſafety, to his 
eſtates on the borders of Wales. Leiceſter | 
was not flow in purſuing him thither; and to 
give greater authority to his arms, carried the 


ing 
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king and the prince of Wales along with him. 
This was the happy opportunity that young Ed- 
ward long wanted, in order to effect his eſcape. 

king furniſhed by the earl of Glouceſter with a 

horſe of extraordinary ſwiftneſs, under a pretence 

of taking the air with ſome of Leiceſter's re- 

 tinue, who were in reality appointed to guard 
him, he propoſed that they ſhould run their 
horſes one againſt the other. When he perceived 

mat he had thus ſufficiently tired their horſes, - 
immediately mounting Glouceſter's horſe that 
was ill freſh, he bid his attendants very politely 
farewel.They followed him indeed for ſome time; 
but the appearance of a body of troops belong- 
ing to Glouceſter ſoon put an end to the purſuit. 
This happy event ſeemed the ſignal for the whole 
body of the royaliſts to riſe. The well known 
valour of the young prince, the long train of 
grievances which the people endured, and the 

countenance of the earl of Glouceſter, a man 
of great power, all combined to increaſe their, 
numbers, and inſpire their activity. An army 
was ſoon aſſembled, which Leiceſter had no 
power to withſtand, and he ſaw his hard-carned 
power every day raviſhed from him, without 
being able to ſtrike a fingle blow in its de- 
tence, His ſon, attempting to bring him a 
reinforcement of troops from London, Was, 
by a vigorous march of young Edward, ſur- 
ſd, and his wy cut to Pieces. 
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It was not long after, that the earl himſelf, 


ignorant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the Severn, 
in expectation of the London army; but, in. 
ſtead of the troops he expected, he ſoon per. 


ceivdg, that the indefatigable prince was com. 


ing up to give him battle. Nor was it without 
a ſtratagem that his httle army was aſſaulted. 


While the prince led a part of his troops by x 


circuit to attack him behind, he ordered an. 
other body of them to advance with the banners 


of the London army that was juſt defeated, 


which, for a long time, the earl miſtook for 
an actual reinforcement, and made diſpoſition; 


| accordingly. At laſt, however, this proud but 
unfortunate general, perceived his miſtake; 
and ſaw that the enemy was advancing againſt 
him on all fides, with the moſt regular dif- 


poſition and determined bravery. He now, 
therefore, found that all was loſt ; and was fo 


ſtruck with diſmay, that he could not help ex- 


claiming, „ The Lord have mercy upon our 


ſouls, for our bodies are doomed to deſtruc- 
tion.“ He did not, however, abandon all 
hopes of ſafety ; but drew up his men in 2 
compact circle, and exhorted them to fight 
like men who had all to gain or all to ſuffer, 
At the fame time, he obliged the old king to 


put on armour, and to fight againſt his own 


cauſe, in the front of the army. The battle 


ſoon 


H E N R X III. 
ſoon began ; but the earl's army having been 
exhauſted by famine on the mountains of 


Wales, were but il! able to ſuſtain the i impetu- 
olity of young Edward's attack, who bore 


down upon them with incredible fury. Dur- 
ing this terrible day, Leiceſter behaved with 
Z aſtoniſhing intrepidity : : and kept up the ſpirit 


of the action from two o'clock in the afternoon 
till nine at night. "AT laſt, his horſe being kill- 
ed under him, he was com pelled to fight on foot; 

and tho” he demanded quarter, the adverſe par- 


ty refuſed it, with a barbarity common enough 
in the times we are deſcribing. The old king, 
who was placed i in the front of the battle, was 


ſoon wounded in the ſhoulder; and not being 


known by his friends, he was on the point of 
being killed by a ſoldier ; ; but crying out, I am 5 


Henry of Wincheſter the king, he was ſaved by 
a knightof the royal army. Prince Edward hear- 


ing the voice of his father, inſtantly ran to the 
ſpot where he lay, and had him conducted e 
palace of ſafety. The body of Leiceſter being 


found among the dead, was barbarouſly mang- 


led by one Roger Mortimer; and then, with 


an accumulation of inhumanity, ſent to the 


wretched widow, as a teſtimony of the royal 


party's ſucceſs. 


'This victory proved POE og and thofe 


who who were formerly perſecuted, now be- 


came 
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came oppreflors in their turn. The king, 

who was grown vindictive from his ſufferings, 

was now reſolved to take a ſignal vengeance 

ON the citizens of London, who had ever for. 

warded the intereſts of his opponents. In this 

exigence, ſubmiſſion was their only reſource; 

and Henry was hardly prevailed upon from 

totally deſtroying the city. He was at-laf 

contented to deprive it of its military en. 

ſigns and fortifications, and to levy upon the 

A.D. 1265. inhabitants a very heavy contribution. Fitz. 

Aug. 5. 

Richard, the ſeditious mayor, was impriſoned, 
and purchaſed his pardon with the loſs of his | 

ſubſtance. The rebels every where ſubmitted, 

or where purſued with rigour. Their caſtles 

were taken and demoliſhed; and ſcarce any 

were found that diſputed the king's authori- 
ty. Among the few who ſtill continued re- 

fractory, was one Adam Gordon, formerly go- 

vernor of Dunſter caſtle, and very much cele- 

brated for his prodigious ſtrength, and great 

bravery. This outrageous baron maintained 
himſelf for ſome time in the foreſts of Hamp- 

ſhire, and ravaged the counties of Berks and 

a Surry. Prince Edward was, at length, obliged 

to lead a body of troops into that part of the 
country. to force him from thence; and at- 
tacked his camp with great. bravery. Being 

tranſported with the natural impetuofity of 

N youth, 


u nr . 


youth, and the ardour of the action, bs leapt over 
the trench, by which it was defended, attend- 
ed by a few followers; and thus found himſelf 
unexpectedly cut off from the reſt of his army. 


Gordon ſoon diſtinguiſned him from the reſt of 


his attendants; and a fingle combat began be- 


tween theſe two valiant men, which, for a long 
time, continued doubtful. But the prince's for- 


tune at laſt prevailed: Adam's foot happening 


to ſlip, he received a wound, which diſabled him 
from continuing the action, and he remained at 
the merey of the conqueror. Edward was as mer- 


ciful as he was brave; he not only granted him 


his life, but introduced him that very night to 
his conſort at Guildford; procured him his par- 


bon and eftate, and received him into favour. 
Gordon was not ungrateful for ſuch mercy; 


he ever after followed the prince; and was 


often found combating by his fide in the moſt 


dangerous ſhock of battle. In this manner, 


the generoſity of the prince tempered the info- 
tence of victory; and ſtrength was gradually 
reſtored to the different members of the conſti- 


tution, that had been ſo long weakened by the 
continuance of civil diſcord. 


Edward having thus reſtored peace to the 


| kingdom, found his affairs now ſo firmly eſta- 


bliſhed, that it was not in the power of any 


on fight diſguſt taken by the licentious barons 


to 
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to ſhake them. The earl of Glouceſter, indeed, 
who had been ſo inſtrumental in reſtoring nn 
king to the crown, thought that no recom. 
pence could equal his merits. He therefore 
engaged once more in open rebellion; but was 
ſoon brought to ſubmiſſion by the prince, who 
obliged him to enter into a bond of twenty 
thouſand marks, never to enter into fimilar 
ſchemes for the future. The kingdom being 
thus tolerably compoſed, that ſpirit of adventure 
and ardour for military glory, which ſhone 
forth in all this prince's actions, now impelled 
him to undertake the expedition againſt the in- 
fidels in the Holy Land. The. oratinles was at 
this time the great object of ambition; all other 
wars were conſidered as trifling, and all other 
ſucceſſes as mean, in compariſon of thoſe 
gained over the enemies of Chriſt and his re- 
ligion. To that renowned field of blood 
flocked all the brave, the pious, the WG, 
and the powerful. 
In purſuance of this reſolution, wha tho' 
. ſucceeding faſhions of thinking have condemn- 
ed, yet certainly then was proſecuted upon the 
nobleſt motives, Edward failed from England 
with a large army, and arrived at the camp of 
| Lewis, the king of France, which lay before Tu- 
nis; and where he had the misfortune to hear of 
that good cee before his arrival. The 
Prince, 


H FIN N T. m. 


prince, however, no way diſcouraged by this 
event, continued his voyage, and arrived at 
the Holy Land in ſafety. 

He was ſcarce departed upon this pious expe- 
dition, when the health of the old king began to 
decline; and he found not only his own conſti- 

tution, but alſo that of the ſtate, in ſuch a dan- 
gerous fituation, that he wrote letters to his : in 
ſon, preſſing him to return with all diſpatch. 
The. former calamities began to threaten the 
kingdom again ; and the barons, taking ad- 
vantage of the king's weakneſs, oppreſſed the 
people with impunity. Bands of robbers in- | 
feſted various parts of the nation ; and the po- = 
pulace of London once more reſumed their ac- + - 
cuſtomed licentiouſneſs. To add to the king” "RE 
uneaſineſs, his brother Richard died, who had N 
long aſſiſted him with his advice in all emer- - 
gencies. He, therefore, ardently wiſhed for 
the return of his gallant ſon, who had placed 
the ſceptre in hands that were too feeble to 
hold it. At laſt, overcome by the cares of go- id 
vernment, and the infirmities of age, he order- 
ed himſelf to be removed, by eaſy Journies, IR 
from St. Edmund's to Weſtminſter, where, 
ſending for the earl of Glouceſter, he obliged 
him to ſwear that he would preſerve the peace 
of the kingdom; and, to the utmoſt of his 
power, maintain the intereſts of kis ſon. That 
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ſame night he expired, and the next morning 
the great ſeal was delivered to the archbiſhoy 
of York, and the lords of the privy-counc|], 
Thus died Henry, in the ſixty- fourth year of 
his age, and the fifty-fixth of his reign, the 
longeſt to be met with in the Engliſn annals, 


He was a prince more adapted for pri. 


vate than for public life; his eaſe, ſimpli. 
city, and good nature, would have ſecured 
him that happineſs i in a lower ſtation, of which 
they deprived him upon a throne. Hon. 
ever, from his calamities, the people after. 
wards derived the moſt permanent bleſſings; 
that liberty which they extorted from his weil. 
neſs they continued to preſerve under bolder 
| princes, who ſucceeded him. The flame of free. 
dom had now diffuſed itſelf from the incorpo- 


rated towns through the whole maſs of the peo- 


ple, and ever afterwards blazed forth at con- 
venient ſeaſons ; ſo that in proportion as the 
upper orders loſt, the people were ſure to be 
gainers. In this conteſt, though they often laid 
do vn their lives, and ſuffered all the calamities 
of civil war, yet thoſe calamities were confi- 


dered as nothing, when weighed againſt the ad- 


vantages ot freedom and N 


3 KE 68 INDEL 


. 


A. 


Al. founds the Kingdom of the South dil, 42. 
Agricola, ſent into Britain, 23—defeats the Cale- 


Bricons; ib. —inſtructs them in the arts of peace; ib. 


a ſtrong fleet, 78 receives homage from the kings of 

Wales, ib. —cultivates the arts of peace, 79—rebuilds the 

ruined cities, ib.—eſtabliſnes a regular militia, ib. pro- 
_ vides a naval force, ib.—defeats the pirates, 89—encou- 
rages literature, 82 founds the univerfity of Oxford, ib. 
encourages manufactures, ib.—his character, ib. 


Ambrafius, ſucceeds Vortimer, 41—defeats the Saxons, and 


| reſtores the Britiſn intereſt and dominion, 42: 
Hnglefea, iſte of; taken by Paulinus, 20. 
4n/elm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, declares for Urban, 177— 


oppoſes the king's orders, 178—reures to Rome; 199. 
recalled by Henry, 186—engages 1 in the king's party, I 88. | 


Arthur, king of England, an acconnt of, 43. 
Arthur, nephew to John, claims the throne, 302—ſubmits 
to l. is uncle, 3o3—flies to the court of France, 304 
defeated and taken prifoner, 305 — put to death, ib. 
Atis and ſciences, tranſplanted into England, 62. 
ſalon, taken by the Chriſtians, 283. 


Atbeling, Edgar, retreats into Scotland, 147—returns to 


England, and lives retired, ibs 
Athelfian, ravages Scotland, 86—ſubdues Conſtantine, ib. 


ani, the monk, ſent into Britain, 49—his exemplary 


conduck, o—fands i in the ifle of Thanet, ib. —converts 


 Ethelbert to Chriſtianity, $t—conlecrazed archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, ib. 


| duguſtus, forms a defign of invading Britain, 1 3—diverted 


from it, how, ib. 


Vol. I. 8 5 EARO- 


ont ib.— fails round Britain, 2 24 —humanizes the - 


Alfred, account of, 72—ſuccceds to the crown, 74—matrches 
againft the Danes, 1b.—is defeated, ib. —relinquiſhes the 
enſigns of his dignity, 74 routes the Danes, 757—equips 
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| 7 ARONIES, eſtabliſned by William the Conqueror, 14, 
Barons, their power in the reign of William J. 19 
E form aconſpiracy againſt John, 324—preſent their de. 
mands to'the king, 325 —deſpiſe the pope's remonſtrance, 
 225—make war apainft the king, 329—encamp on Ry. 
nimede, 331 obtain the great charter of liberties, 332— 
_ twenty-five of their order appointed as conſervators of the 
public liberty, 336—reduced to the moſt deplorable ©. 
cumſtances, 339 apply to Philip for relief, ib.—becone 
the tyrants of the people, 350—rebygn their caſtles, zz 
—their unbounded authority, 364 fubmit to Henry ll. 
_ 268 =conclude #'peace, 3 ùõh ... 

J deere dn ones 
' Barber, Thomas à, his extraction, 224—a cterk in the ſhe. 
riff's office, ib. preferred by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
225—ſtudies the civil law at Bologna, ib.—made arch- 
 deacorr of Canterbury, ib. recommended to Henry II 
ib made chancellor, ib.—his immenſe revenues, ib.— 
his pomp and magnificenee, 226 - his conduct white 
chancellor, ib. promoted to the fee of Canterbury, 227— 
reſigns the ſeals, ib. = changes his conduct, 228 — oppoſes 
the king, 230 is commanded by the king to ſurrender his 
caſtles, 231 quits London abrubtly, ib. — ſubmits to the 
king, ib, — ſigns the Conſtitution of Clarendon, 232—re- 
doubles his auſterities, 2 33—his goods and chattels con- 
j fiſcated, 234 - his inſolent conduct, 235— puts himſelf un- 
der the pope's protection, 236—retires to the continent, 
ib. excommunĩcates the king's chief miniſters by name, 
230 —obtains leave to return, 241—his. advantageous 
terms of agreement, 242—his ſplendid progreſs through 
Kent, 243 ſuſpends the archbiſhop of York, ib,—ex- 


communicates the biſhops of London and Saliſbury, 244 | 


- is murdered at the altar, 246 conſidered as a faint, ib. 
Bertram de Jourdon, wounds Richard 1. with an arrow. 
295 bis noble anſwer to that prince, 297 — ſet at liberty, 
ib. —flead alive by Marcede, id. 
Birtba, queen of Kent, exerts herſelf in the cauſe of 
Chhriſtianity, 50. VVT 
1'/. thin, prince of North Wales, joins with Edwin and 
Morcar againft William, 144. ALS 


Ba igized, 


+ B+: 8 


Boadicea, her cruel uſage, 21 — excites the Britons to a re- 
volt, ib. heads a conſiderable army, ib. — defeated by the 
Romans, 22 - puts an end to her lie by poiſon, ib. 
Britannia, its name, whence, 2 its commodities, what, 4. 
Britons, their ancient ſtate, 41—little known before the time 
of the Romans, 2— their general name, ib. — how diſ- 
tinguiſhed from ſtrangers, ib. - their manner of living, 
3 their cloathing, ib. — their language, cuſtoms, reli= 
gion, and government, 4 - their war chariots, 5 — their 
druids, 6—their ſuperſtition, ib. —their altars, ib.— their 
courage, 7—are invaded by Ceſar, 10—ſend ambaſſa- 
dors to appeaſe Cæſar, ib.—their defence againſt Cæſar; 
Il are obliged to ſubmit, ib.—accept the terms offered 
by Cæſar, ib. relieved from the terrors of war, 12 neg- 
lect the performance of their ſtipulations, ib. — are again 
invaded, ib.—make choice of Caſſibelaunus for their bl 
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commander, ib. —ſend an embaſſy to Auguſtus, 13— i 
their humanity to Roman ſoldiers wrecked on their coaſt, vl 
14—their great. improvements in war, commetce, &c. bill 

üb. —revolt againſt the Romans, 21—civilized by Agri- i] 
cola, 24—!eft by the Romans, 28 —invaded by the Pits 'q 
and Scots, 31—apply. in vain to Rome for relief, 32— A 
chuſe Vortigern for their ſovereign, 34—ipnvite the Saxons. 19 
into England, 37 —forſake theic country, and take refuge Ml 

Burgh, Hubert de, appointed chief juſticiary, 350—quiets * 
the turbulent barons, 351—1s diſcharged from his olfice, * 

..352—takes ſanctuary in a church, ib.—eſcapes and lives We 
retired, 353. WS V 1 

| | | g 7 1 
CAESAR, his deſign of invading Britain, bis rea- 9 
> lon for ſo doing, lo receives the Britith ambaſſadors, 4 


ib. ſets ſail: for Britain, ib. lands at Deal, ib. —over- 
comes the Britons, II—returns into Gaul, 12—invades 
Britain a ſecond time, ib. burns the capital city of Caffi- 
belaunus, 13—returns again into Gaul, ib : 

5 Camp-fight, What, 150. „ | 


Canute, the Dane, invades England, 1:7—1s oppoſed by 
Edmund, ib, —divides the kingdom wich that prince, ib. 
is c:owned king, ib, —the duplicity cf his conduct, ib. 
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—marries Emma, daughter to the Duke of Normandy, 
109—undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, 1 10—adulation, 
of his ſubjects, ib. convinces them of their error, id.— 
his death, 111. 
Caradiacus, oppofes the Mee 16—is defeated and ſent 
priſoner to Rome, 17—his noble behaviour before Clay. 
dinus, 18—pardoned and ſet at liberty, 1 + 
Caſſibelaunus, commander in chief of the Britiſh forces 11 
accepts the conditions offered him by Cæfar, ib 
Ceaulin, king of Weſfex, fubdues the Britons, 55 attacks 
the Saxons, ib. driven from the thione, 56. 
 Ceadwalla, king of Weſfex, ſubdues the kingdom of Suffex, 56, 
Cerdie, founds the kingdom of the Weſt Saxons, 42. 
Charta, Foreſta, what, 346. 
Chriſtiauity, introduced into Britain, 3 3—preached i in Eng-; 
land by Auguſtine the monk, 49. 
Claudius invades Britain, 16ers the ſubmiſſion of 
many of the inhabitants, ib. pardons Caractacus, 19. 
Conſpiracy, of Edwin and Morcar, fruſtrated by William, 144, 
Confittutions of Oxford, what, 364. 
Eru/ade, preached up by Peter the Hermit, 174. 
* iſland of, reduced by Richard I. 282. 


D. 8 
D VE 8, invade England, e upon the iſland 
of Sheppey y, 66—routed by Egbert, 67—land at 
Southampton, ib. —repulſed by Eibelwolf, ib.— land in 
the iſle of Thanet, and form a ſettlement, 68—ronted by 
king Alfred, 77 —invade England, 102 —ſign ee with 
the Engliſh, ib.—are maſſacred, 194. 
| Feng book, what, Tho. 
 Draidy, account of, 6— their great power, 7. 
Dunſtan, account of, g1—his authority at court, 92=—in- 
ſolent behaviour to the king, ib-—baniſhed the kingdom, 
9 refurns to England 8 the . ib. 


E. 


. T7 ARPWEALD, king of the Faſt-Angles, embraces the 


: Chriſtian religion, 52—relapſes into idolatry, ib. 
Eaſi-Angles, converted to Chriſtianity, 53. . 
Zager, placed at the head of the populace, „eg, the 


throne, 


111 OD ef 


throne, ib. — wholly guided by the monks, 95—his great 
ſplendor, ib.—rowed in his barge by eight tributary kings, 
'b. carries off Editha, a nun, 96 retains Elfleda the 


Fair, ib.— ſends Ethelwald to ſee Elfrida, 97 —receives a 


falſe account of that lady, 1b. conſents to her marriage 
with Ethelwald, 98 — vilits Elfrida, 9g - ſtabs Ethelwald, 
ib. marries Elfrida, 1b. — bis death, 10. 


Edmund, aſcends the throne, 87—curbs the licentiouſneſs of 
the people, ib, = inſtitutes capital puniſhments, ib. mur 


dered by Leolf, the robber, 88. 


' Edniind, furnamed Ironſide, aſcends the Engliſh throne, 


106 — his battles with Canute, 10% makes a treaty with 
that prince, ib.—murdered by his ſervants, ib. 


_ Fired, placed on the throne, 88 —ſuppreſles the inſurrec- 


tions of the Danes, 89—is entirely governed by Dunſtan, 
ib. his death, 90. 
Edward, the Elder, ſucceſſor to Alfred, 84—his ſucceſſes, 
85—builds ſeveral caſtles, ib.—ſubdues the Eaſt- -Angles, 
ib. 


Edward the Martyr, aſcends the throne, 100—is murdered 


by order of Eltrida, 101. 
Edward, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, aſcends the Englih th rone, 


114—mildneſs of his government, 115—confines his mo- 
ther in a monaſtery, ib. —oppoſed by Godwin, 119—con- 
fiſcates the eſtates of that nobleman, ib.—his death, 122— 


bis character, ib. 

Edward, prince, taken priſoner at the battle of Lats, 
372—gains his liberty, ib,—defeats the Londoners, 
377—totally defeats the Earl of Leiceſter, 379—his ſin- 


gle combat with Adam Gordon, 381—his generoſity to 
that brave man, ib. —undertakes an expedition to the Holy 


Land, 382. 


Edwin, king of Northaokberland, converted to Chriſtianity, | 


* 52—joins ina conſpiracy againſt William, 144. 


Eqduy, oppoſes the power of the monks, 3 Elgiva, ; 


g92—is divorced, 93, his death, ib. 


Egbert, grows very popular, 57 —withdraws to the court of 
Charlemagne, ib.— recalled from France, 58—aſcends tlie 
throne of Weſſex, ib.—defeats the Corniſh Britons, 59 — 


routs the Mercians, bo makes himſelf maſtes of Kent, ib, 
| receives the ſubmiſſion of the Eaſt Saxons, ib, —becomes 
Cc 3 e _ maſter 


IFF ⁰· 0: 75-6 4% 


meſter'of Mercia, 61—ſubdues the kingdom of Northum- 
berland, ib.—is ſolemnly crowned Fug of England, 62, 
Eifltda, one of Edgar's miſtreſſes, 00. 


. Eigiva, queen to Edwy, her cruel treatment, 91 —baniſhed, 


A on to England, 94—taken priſoner, ib. put 10 
death, 


Eifrid, Jaughter to the earl of Devonlhite, 97 —married 


to Ethelwald, ib. — beloved by the king. 99 married tg 
Edgar, ib, —cauſes Muy her ſon-in-law. ro be een 
100. 
Eſſex, kingdom of, receives the Chriſtian religion, 84. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, converted to Chriſtianity, 51. 
| Ethelburga, exeris himſelf in the cauſe of Ch: iſtianity, $2, 
Ethelred, aſcends the throne, 101 — hi+ follies and vices, ib. 
his puſillani mous behaviour, 102—maſſacres the Danes, 


104 - returns to London, 106 —reſtored to the throne, ib. 
his death, ib. _ 


Ethelwald. the b favourite of Edgar, ſent to ke Elfrida, Yb. 
makes a, falſe report to the king, 97 —marries that lady, 


Were llabbed by Edgar, 99. 


Zibe wolf, makes a pilgrimage to Rome, 69—divides the 


Lingdom with Echelbald, 70. 


 Euſtace, count of Bologne, vifits England, 116 — —fray between ; 


his ſervants. and the inhabitants of Dover, ib. 


ZA. NE. A l one, 209. 
Feudal law, reformed, 149. 
ds cho the ed bg ſee SINE. 
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army againft the Scots, 262 —deſeats the enemy at Þ 


Alnwick, ib. —taxes William king of Scotland ptiſoaen 
263 —teſigus his employment, 278. 

| Godwin, earl, icg-- his gallant behaviour in e ib. 
Egrcat power, ib. - artful behaviour, 113— places 
Edward on the throne, 115 his treachery, 116 takes 


| thehter in Flanders, 117 his eſtates confiſcated, ib.—s 
aſſiſted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, and lands 


in England, 118—his * ib. 


1 adm, 
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Cor don, Adam, fights in ſingle combat with prince Edward 
381 —is defeated and pardoned, ib.— his gratitude,” ib. 
Gray, en de, choſen archbiſhop of NA N Vorne 
election ſet aſide by the pope, 3111. N 
Greg? y, POPC: his remarkable apoſtrophe, 49 —ſends: Ab- 
goſtine into England, ib. 


II. 
5 RDIC NUTE, crowned, Wai eruel diſpoſi- 
tion, 1b. —impoſles a grievous tax on his e I © 8 
bis avarice, ib.—his death, —_— 8 
Hun fagar, aſſiſts Toſti, 124 —is flain in Bales 125. RD 
Harild, ſon of Canu' bs; aſcends the throne, 11 1 —divides the 
kingdom with bis brother Hardicnute, ib. r e 
Allred to death, 112—his death, ib. 
Ha old, fon of Godwin, his virtues and abilities, 1 8 his 
great popularity, 119 bis growing power, 120—repels 
' the Welſh, ib.— bis juſtice and integrity, 121—becomes 
the idol of the people, ib, —aſpires to the crown, ib. —aſ- 
cends the throne of England, '123—his equitable admini- 
ſtration, ib.—is appoicd by his brother Toſti, who raiſes 
ag army againſt him, ib.— gives him battle at Stamford, 
124—obtains a complete victory, 125—makes himſelf 
maſter of the Norwegian fleet, ib.—his generous treat- 
ment of prince Olare, ib. — declared an uſurper, 129— 
excommunicated by the pope, ib.—marches againſt Wil. 
liam duke of Normandy, 1 zo his army, ib. — bis beha vi- 
our im the battle 131—flain by an arrow, ph a 
1 battle of, 131. 


AS 


Hengi/t, ſole commander of the Saxons, 40—cruelty to ike | 


Britons, ib. 

Henry IL. ſurnamed Beauclere, W che Engliſh throne, 
1383 —ſecures his © brother's treaſures, 184—grants his 
fabjecls a charter, 185—eſtabliſhes the churches. in ipoſ- 

ſeſhon of their immunities, ib. —recalls Anſelm, 186—- 


marries Matilda, a niece of Edgar Atheling, ib.— bis 

crown claimed by his brother, 187 —pays his court to 
Anſelm, 188—makes' a treaty with his brother, ib. ba- 

- niſhes ſeveral of his barons, 189 — paſſes over into Ner- 

mandy at the head of his army, 190— defeats his brother's. 

amy, and takes him priſoner, 192 teduces Normandy, 5 

b Cc 4 and 8 
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and returns to England, 193—condemns his brother ;, 


5 perperual impriſonment, ib.—founds the abbey of Read. 


ing, ib.—has a diſpute with Anſelm, 194—endeavour 8 to 


„ 


ſeize the ſon of his brother Robert, ib. defeats the French 
army. 190. —cauſes his ſan to be recognized by the ate 
of England, 197— loſes his ſon in his return to England, 
198 his extreme grief for this misfortune, 199—hi; 
death and character, 200. . 


Henry II. oppoſes Stephen, 215 —knighted by bis uncle 


Pavid king of Scotland, ib.—marrięs Eleanor, daughter 


of the duke of Guienne, ib. —invades England, 216 
makes a treaty with Stephen, 217 —mounts the Engiiq 
throne, 220 - corrects many abuſes in the government, 
ib.—demoliſhes. many uſeleſs caſtles, ib.— regulates the 
coin, ib.—grants charters to ſeveral towns 221—encoy. 
rages agriculture, ib. reduces the Wellh to ſubmiſſion, 
ib.—extends his dominions to the continent, 222—4. 
vances Thomas a Becket ta the ſee of Canterbury, 224 
his familiarity with that prelate, 225 reſolves to reCtiſy 
the errors of the clergy, 229—1s oppoſed by Becket, 330 — 


| puniſhes Becker for his obſtinacy, 231 —determines to 


throw off all dependence on the pope, 239—permits 


Becket to return from the continent, 240—is exaſpe- 
rated at the inſolent conduct of that prelate, 244—his re- 
markable exclamation againſt the archbiſhop, 245—hiz 


conſternation at the news of Becket's death, 247 un- 
dertakes an expedition againſt Ireland, 248 —lands in 


Ireland, 253—completes the conqueſt of that kingdom, 
 254—his unlimited gallantry, ib.—is oppoſed by his 


children, 258 —does penance at the ſhrine of Thomas à 
Recket, 261 — ſcourged by the monks, ib. —obtains a 
d:cifive victory over the Scots, 262—raiſes the hege of 


Rouen, 263—grants his ſon advantageous terms of peace, 
jb.—receives the homage of William king of Scotland, 


264 —bis domeſtic and political conduct, ib. —renews the 


trials by juries, 265—eſtabliſhes a well-armed militia, 
üb. —holds a conference with the king of France, 267— 


takes the croſs, 268—is obliged to ſubmit to a diſhonour- 
| able peace, 270 pronounces a malediction on his chil- 
_ dren, 271—his death, ib.—his character, 272—his fue, 


74. 
ha Hum; 
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Hor III. crowned king of England at Glouceſter, 346— 

" orants a new Charter of liberties, ib,—his temper and 
diſpoßtion, 349—his incapacity for governing, 351—his 
brother Richard forms a conſpiracy againſt him, 352— 
is obliged to ſubmit to the haughty demands of his inſo- 
Jent vaſſals, 1b. diſcards his faithful ſervant Hubert de 
Burgh, ib. —orders him to be dragged from the church 
wherein he had taken ſanctuary, ib.— his timid and ir- 
reſolute condudt, 353 takes into his particular favour 
Peter de Roches, biſhop of Wincheſter, ib.—invites over 
a great number of foreigners, ib. his conduct highly 
diiguſtſyl to his barons, ib. — confiſcates the eſtates of 
ſeveral of his nobility, 354 —is compelled to diſmiſs his 
ſavourites, and rid the kingdom of foreigners, ib.—again 
relapſes into bis former weakneſſes of careſſing ſo- 
reigners, ib. —excites the reſentment of his people, 255 
—confers the chief benefices of the kingdom on ſtalians, 
256—1s enraged at the inſults offered to the pope's le- 
gate, 358—fooliſhly engages in an artful ſcheme of the 
pope's, 359—his barons enraged at his folly, 360 dif- 
lolves the parliament, ib.—convenes another parliament, 


ih, —is obliged to have recourſe to the meaneſt arts in - = 
order to raiſe money, ib. —receives a large ſupply from IS 

the parliament on condition of granting them redreſs, -- i 
361 —renews the charter, ib.—aſliſts in the ceremony of = 


denouncing excommunication againſt all thoſe who 
ſhould infringe upon the charter, ib.—breaks all his 
promiſes to his parliament, and is again governed by ſo- 
reigners, ib. a confederacy formed againſt him by Si- 
mon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, 362 —his barons appear 
before him in the parliament-houle in complete armour, 
363—promiles them all poſſible ſatisfaction, ib. ſum- 
mons another parliament at Oxford, called the Mad 
Parliament, ib.—his ſon, prince Edward, oppoſes the in- 
ſolence of the barons, 306 — his diſtreſſed ſituation, 367 : 
—clls a parliament, and reſumes his former authority, 
308 is obliged to conclude a diſadvantageous peace 
with the inſurgent barons, 369—raiſes an army againſt 
the barons, 370—ſubdues Northampton, and ſeveral 
other towns, ib. — enters the county of Derby, and lays 
it walte with fire and ſword, ib.—refolves to come io 
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an engagement with the rebels, ib.—refuſes terms of 30 
commoqdation offered by Leiceſter, ib. is taken priſon. 
er by Leiceſter, 372—his unhappy ſituation, 373-95 

cauſe eſpouſed by foreign powers, 374—is carried b 


Leiceſter into Wales, 376—is obliged by Leiceſter o 


2h on armour, and fight at the head of bis army againg 
is ſon, 377—Teceives a wound in his ſhoulder, bein 
unknown to his friends, 379—1s in danger of bein 
Dain, ib.—difcovers himſelf, and is ordered by his ſon 
to be conducted to a place of ſafety, ib.—his army ob. 
tains a complete victory, ib.—reſolves to wreak his ven- 
geance on the citizens of London, 380—is diverted from 
his purpoſe by the ſubmiſſion of the people, ib. de- 
maliſhes their caſtles and fortifications, ib.—finds his 
health decline, 383—his kingdom again diſturbed by the 
refractory barons, ib.—removes from St. Ed mund's t 
Weſtminſter, ib.—his death and character, 382. 
Henry, brother to Stephen, created abbot of Glaſtonbury, 
and biſhop of Wincheſter, 202 —exerts all his influence 
in favour of his brother, 203—reſolves to vindicate the 


tilda, 211—beſieges her in the palace, 212. 


EVS maſſacred by Richard I. 276. 


Aue, king of Weſſex, ſubdues the Britons, 56— 


compiles a body of laws, ib.—afſembles a couucil of the 
tires into a cloiſter, ib. — L268 Wa 

Innocent III. bis artful conduct, 311—his preſent to John, 
ib. —lays England under an inderdict, A Z—EXCOmmuni- 


cates John, 315—abſolves John's ſubjects from their oaths | 


of fidelity, 316—gives, the kingdom of England to an- 
others! 1h +063 pit ge 5 edt es: OD e 
Tnterdit?, ſentence of, what, 313. 


FM 


Jon, brother to Richard I. joins the king of France, 289 


claims the crown of England, ib.—his claim rejected 
by the barons, 290—his poſſeſſions confiſcated, 294 
makes his ſubmiſſion to his brother, 295—ſucceeds bim 
as king of England, 301 is in danger of being oppoſed 
by | prince Arthur, his nephew, | 392-—Tenews the 90 


privileges of the church, 206—eipouſcs the cauſe of Ma. 


clergy, 57 —undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome, ib.—re- | 
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with France, ib.—concludes a treaty with Philip, 303 
— marries Iſabella, daughter of count Angouleme, ib.— 
quells a dangerous inſurrection formed againſt him, ib. 
—offends his barons, 304—another dangerous confedera- 
cy formed againſt him, 1b.—renders himſelf contempt- 


;ble, ib, —his cruc] treatmem of his nephew and his mo» 


ther, ib.— is oppoled by young Arthur, in concert with 
Philip, 305—defeats the prince, and takes him'priſon- 
er, 1b, —confines him in the caſtle of Falaiſe, ib.—re- 
ſolves to put him to death, ib.—removes Arthur to the 


caſtle of Rouen, 3o6—repairs thither himſelf at mid- 


night, and orders the prince to be brought before him, 


ib ſtabs the prince with his own hand, go07—is de- 


teſted for this inhuman action, ib —is deprived of all 
his French provinces, 308 —loſes the whole duchy of 
Normandy, 1b —accuſes his barons as the cauſe of all 


his ill ſucceſs, 309—his ridiculous treatment of his ba- 


rons, ib. —his puſillanimous conduct, ib.—ſets ſail, and 


lands at Rochelle, ib. — marches to Angers, and lays the 
city in aſhes, ib. — returns ingloriouſly to England, ib. 
—his impolitic behaviour with reſpecl to the clergy, 310 
—receives a metaphorical preſent from the pope, 311— 


refuſes to admit Stephen Langton, zs archbiſhop of Can- 


terbuty, 312 —expels the monks from their convent, and 
takes poſſeſſion of their revenurs, 1b. —receives a threat- 


ening meſſage from the pope, ib. —is intreated by his 


biſhops to receive the new-elected primate, 313—his 
violent behaviour, ib. —his authority treated with con- 
tempt, 314—1s excommunicated by the pope, 315—op- 
poſed by his ſubjects, 1b.—puts Geoffrv, archdeacon of 


Norwich, to death, ib.—his ſubjects abſolved from their 


_ oaths of allegiance by the pope, 316—his deplorable _ 

ſituation, ib, — ſhuts himſelf up in the caltle of Notting- 
ham, i9.—puts all the Welſh hoſtages to death, ib.—re- 

quires the ſons and daughters ef his barons as hoſtages 
for their obedience, ib.—ſends a body of torces to ſeize 
the perſon of Brauſe, a nobleman, whoſe wife had re- 
fuſed to give up her children, 317—throws the wife and 

ſon into priſon, and has them ſtarved to death, ib —his 
kingdom offered by the pope to the king of France, ib. 
This perplexed ſituation, 318—raiſes an army to oppoſe 
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| Philip, ib —advances to Dover at the head of his Force; 


ib. — has an interview with the pope's legate, 319=apre by k 
to ſubmit to that pontiff, 320—takes a ſolemn oath Ml {on 
obedience to that pontiff, ib. - conſents to reinſ;, nun 
Langton in the primacy, 321—receives his crown frog and 
the legate, ib. reſolves to proſecute the war with Fran Wl bis 
ib. — bis barbarous treatment of Peter Pomfret, an þ,,M bei! 
mit, 322—his odius proceedings both in public ag {tat 
private, ib.—his barons in conjunction with Lang iu 


' form a confederacy againſt him, 323—refuſes the 6. 
mands of the barons, 325—1s treated with haughtine 
by them, ib. —civerts their purpoſe by a promiſe of 1 
ing a poſitive reply to their requeſt, ib.—ſolicits theft 
vour of the clergy, 320 takes the croſs, ib.—appealꝭ y 
the pope againſt bis barons, ib. —is favoured by th 
Pope, 327—his ſubjects take arms againſt him, 328 
ſends the archbiſhop of Canterbury andothers to meg 
_ the rebels, and know their requeſt, ib.—is enraged x 
their inſolence, and ſwears never to comply with ther 
demands, 329—his kingdom ravaged by the rebels, ih 
Dis left at Odtham in Hants, with only ſeven knight, 


ib.—appeals to Langton, ib. — bis commands lighted yl. >, 
that prelate, 330— is perſuaded to diſmiſs his German 777 
forces, ib. —is enraged at his own weakneſs, ib.— agree [ Xe 
to come to terms of accommodation with his baron 6a 


 321—ſengg bis commiſſioners to meet his barons, at : 11 
place called Runimede, ib.— ſubmiſſively ſigns and ſeal 
2 charter required of him, now known by the name « 
Magna Charta, 332—appoints twenty-five barons 23 
pes, of the public liberty, 336 — ſends writs to the 
ſheriffs with orders to ſwear obedicnce to the twenty-fit 
| barons, ib. —his perfidy, ib.—his tullen deportmen!, 
337 —retires to the iſle of Wight, ib.—ſends to the con- 7, 
tinent to enliſt forces, ib. — complains to the pope, who 
eſpouſes his cavſe, ib. throws off his hypocriſy, and 

again appears the tyrant, ib.— takes the field at che heal 
of ta numerous army of Germans, &c. ib. —invelts and 
takes the caſtle of Rocheſter, 338 - puts ſeveral of the 

priſoners to death, ib. —purſues his victory with great 
ſucceſs and cruelty, ib.— burns the towns, and exerciſes 

the moſt horrid tortures on the people, ib.—is * 


VVV 


by his barons, ! invite over to their aſſiſtance Lawis, 
ſon to the king of France, 339 —18 deſerted by great 
numbers of his army, 340—again aſlembles a large force 
and dicects his route towards Lincolnſhire, 342—loſes 
his Carriages, treaſure, &c. and is himſelf in danger of 
being loſt, ib.—is thrown into a fever by the diſtracted 
ſtate of his mind, ib, —his death and character, ib. his 
iſſue. 343. 
ſſaac, king of Cyprus, pillages the Engliſh ſhips. and im- 
| priſons the ſai.ors, 28 1—is totally defcated by Wen I. 


282. 5 
K. 
"OL NEG I L 8, King of weden, embraces Chriltawiy, 


Liv 


Canterbury, 311——refuſed admittance by John, 312 
—joins with the barons, 323— 
Henry the firſt's charter, ib. 
327 — bis noble reply to John, 330. 

Leolf, the robber, ſtabs Edmund, 8615 killed, ib. 
Lespold, duke of Auſtria, arreſts Richard I. 285. 


produces a copy of 


-reproached by the pope, 


by the barons, ib. rejects the claim of Robert Fitz- 
walter, 345 —excommunicated by the pope, ib. 
his army totally fouted, 348 
——concludes a peace with the protector, 349—retires 
to the continent, ib, 


ſents the people's diſtreſs to the king, ib. —obtains a 


cuted, ib.——is revered as 3 ſaint, ib. 


| Inidhard, 2 Gauliſh prelate, ofticiatcs at Canterbury, 4 49. 


14 NG TON, cardinal Stephen, choſen archbilhop of 


Lewis, ſon of Philip of France, invited into England by 155 
the barons, 340 reduces the caſtle of Rocheſter, 34t 
gexerxciſes the ſovereign authority, ib.——1s deſerted 


his fleet defeated, ib. 


Longbeard, eſpouſes the cauſe of the poor, 27 78 —repre- 
mitigation of their taxes, ib. — is ſummoned before the 


julticiary, 20 —— appears with a formidable train, ib. 
| ——=flies to the church of St. Mary le Bow, ib —— e. 
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4 Magna Charta, ſigned in Reads, 332— bub. ga 
"-_ of that famous deed, e ne confirm ib 
th 
1 king of Scotland, joins with Edwin and Morcy g. 


againſt William, 14 — invades England, 160— 
flain in battle, 173. 

1 II. recommerds the cruſade, 17 Fo 

Maſſacre of the Jews, 276. 

Matilda, niece to Edgar Atheling, married: to Hear 1 b 

186. 1 

Matilda, or Maud, daughter to Henry II. arte to thi 
emperor, 199— afterwards to the count of Anjou, j, Of 
Eher title recognized by the Engliſh barons, ib. land 

in England, 207 takes poſſeſſion of Arundel - caſtle, oj WW 0% 
E tretires to Briſtol, 209—defeats Stephen, and taks WW © | 
him priſoner, A at Weſtminſter, 211 -u. Or 

tempts to abridge the barons. power, ib. —her haught v7 
and inſolent conduct, 212—flies to Wincheſter, ib. ; WM 
. depoſed, and flies to Oxford, 213—paſles, over to the con. 
tinent, ib. 

1 kingdom of, converted to Chriſtianity, 53 

Miſe of Lewes, what, 373. 

| Montfort, Simon, earl of 8 attempts an, innovation 
in the government, 362—engages the. moſt powerful 
barons, 363—joins the prince of Wales, 368—conclutes 
a peace with the king, 369—defeats the royal army, 
371—iakes the king, his brother, and prince Fd. 
ward, priſoners, 372 —his rapacious avarice, 37 3=cals 
a parliament, 374 —releaſes prince Edward, 376— pur- Þ 
| Tucs the duke of ap ib.— is totally deteated and 
ſain, 8 

Morcar, joins Edwin, in a conſpiracy againſt William, 144. 
Mercbr ay, Robert, ee * William II. 173 dis 


in Priſon, ib. 
N 0 RTH 
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N. 
N ORTHUMBERL AN D, an of, embraceg 


Chriſtianity, 5 2 inhabitants of, attack che Norman 
garriſon of 8 146— put them all to the ſword, 


themſelves maſters of the caſtle, and deſtroy the whole 
18 8 ib. 


O. 

929 biſhop of Dans, defeats the earl of Norfolk, 
5——intends to purchaſe the papacy, 162——is ſeized 

by is brother, ib. — ſent priſoner to Normandy, 163 


releaſed from his confinement, 165— eſpouſes the 
intereſt of Robert, 169. 


Offa, king of Eſſex, makes a pilgrimage to Rome, gg 
retires into a Cloiſter, ib. 


Oftorius, Scapula, lent into Britain, 17— defeats Carac- 
tacus, 1 ib. 


Ordeal trial, what, 1 0 bbb by William I. 151. 


8 54. 
„ 
P 4 N DO L F, the pope” J legate, comes over to England 


his ee inſolence, 321. 


| Paulinus, takes the ile of Angleſea, 20——defeats Boadi- 
een 

Paulinus, biſhop, converts Edwin to Chriſtianity, 52 

Pembroke, earl of, ſupports young Henry, 340——is joined 
by many powerful barons, 3479 —made protector, ib.— 

totally routs the French army, 348 concludes a peace 

with Lewis 349 —— his death, ib. 

Peter the Hermit, preaches up the cruſade, 174. 


| over many of the barons, 3534. 
Peter- pence, firſt impoſed £3 Otto, 54. 


joins 


jb. — de ſtroy the Norman garriſon of York, ib. — make 


Otto, king of Mercia, deſtroys Ethelbert at an entertain- 
ment, 53——pays tythes to the clergy, ib. —makes a 
3 to * ire the tax, called Peter- | 


3¹ g—=tenders a remarkable oath to John, — 


Peter, biſhop of Wincheſter, made protector, 35 — 


Plilp, king of France, ſets out for the Holy Land, > 279= 


you be AR 


104.644: 


Joins Richard I. at Meſſina, ib.— becomes jealotis of that 
prince, 281—arrives at Paleſtine, ib. —acts in concert 
with Richard, 282—takes tlie city of Acres, ib.—declareg 
bis reſolution of retiring to France, 283 —aſſiſts John 
againſt his brother, 289—labours to prolong Richard 
captivity, ib. ſuccours prince Arthur, 302—ſtrips John 
of his continental dominions, 308 - collects a large force 
ſor invading England, 318 becomes the dupe of the 
popc's politics, 317. e 10 
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chop, 310 bis claim vacated by the pope, 311. 


Richard I. ſurnamed Coeur de Lion, aſcends the Engliſh 


throne, 274 diſcourages future diſobedience, ib.— 
treats his former companions with ſcorn and neglect, lb. 


—retains in his ſervice all the friends of the late king, 


276—releaſes his mother from confinement; ib.—heaps 
favours upon his brother John, ib.—reſolves upon an 
expedition to the Holy Land, 257—ſers up to fale the 
manors and revenues of the crown, ib.—his ſhrewd re- 
ply to the advice of a prieſt, 278—ſets out fot the Holy 
Land, 27g—arrives at Varelayz ib.—enters into the 


moſt ſolemn engagement with the French king, ib, 


is obliged by ſtreſs of weather to take ſhelter in Meſſina, 
ib. —quarrels with the Sicilian king, 280—is treated with 


he inſolence by the Meſſineſe, ib —is attacked by the 


Sicilians, ib. —aflaults their city and takes it, ib. dil 
plays his ſtandard on their ramparts, ib.—his haughty 
reply to Philip, who requeſted him to take down bis 


ſtandard, 281—ſets fail again frot Meflina for the Holy 


Land, ib.—is a ſecond time overtaken by a ſtorm, and 


bis ſhips driven upon the coaſts of Cyprus, ib. his ſhips 
pillaged, and his ſeamen and ſoldiers thrown into priſon 
dy Iſaac prince of Cyprus, ib.—diſcmbarks his troops, 


and defeats the tyrant, 282—enters the capital by ſtorm, 


and obliges Iſaac to ſurrender. at diſcretion, ib. —marties 

| Berengaria, daughter to the King of Navarte, ib.—ar- 

rives in Paleſtine, ib.—beſieges the city of Acres, ib.— 

obliges that garriſon to hien ib.—is deſerted by 
u 


Philip, 283 —beſieges and 


bdues the city of Alen 


EGINALD; ſub-prior of Chrift burch, elected archbi⸗ 


1 N i. I 


ib. —obtains a complete victory over Saladin the moſt 
renowned of the Saracen monarchs, ib.—diſappoint- 
ed in his ſcheme of attacking Jeruſalem, 284—is under 
a neceſſity of coming to an accommodation with Saladin, 
ib. concludes a truce of three years with that monarch, 
ib. reſolves to return to England, ib. is ſurrounded 
with difficulties, ib. — takes ſhipping for Italy, and is 
wrecked near Aquileia, 285 — puts on the difguiſe of a 
pilgrim, and travels through Germany, ib- is ſuſpected, 
and purſued by the governor of Iſtria, ib.—is obliged to 
take a bye- road, and paſs through Vienna, ib.—is diſco- 
vered and arreſted by Leopold Duke of Auſtria, ib. —is 
impriſoned and loaded with chains, ib. — is delivered in- 
to the hands of the Emperor of Germany his inveterate 
foe, 286 —is unable to make his diſtreſſes known to his = 
ſubjects in England, ib.—is treacherouſly ufed by bis 4 
brother John, in conjunction with the king of France, 1 


289 is treated with the utmoſt diſgrace and cruelty by : | 
theemperor, 299—hisſpirited behaviour, ib.—is accuſed _ 
by the emperor at the diet of Worms of many crimes - 


ib.—bis noble vindication of his innocence, 291 —is re- 
ſtored to his liberty, on promiſe of paying a conſiderable 
ranſom, ib.—returns to England, 294—enters London | 
in triumph, ib. is crowned a- new at Wincheſter, ib, — 5 
convokes a general council at Nottingham, ib.—confiſ- 
cates all his traiterous brother's poſſeſſions, ib. —ſets ſail — 
with a ſtrong body of forces for Normandy, ib—for- » 
gives his brother, at the interceſſion of queen Eleanor, | 
295—takes the biſhop of Beauvais priſoner, ib, —his re- LS 
markable anſwer to the pope, who requeſted the biſhop _ 5: 
might be ſet at liberty, ib.—attacks the caſtle of Chalus, = 
2096 —is pierced in the ſhoulder with an arrow by one en 
Bertram de Jourdon, ib.—his wound proves mortal, ibs 
makes his will, 29g9—orders the archer to be brought 
before him, ib.—is aſtoniſhed at his anſwer, and orders 
him to be rewarded, ib. hisdeath, ib.—hischaracter, 298. 
| Richard, brother to Henry III. his immenſe riches, 351 — 
refuſes the kingdom of Sicily, 359. 
| Robert, eldeſt ſon to William, his jealouſy of his two bro- 
ters, 159—endeavours to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Rouen, 
 158—18 joined by the nobility of Normandy, &c. ib — 
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takes ſhelter in the caſtle of Gerberay, 159—is beſiegeq 
there by William, ib.—defeats bis father in ſingle con. 
bat, ib.—is pardoned, 160— marches againſt Malcolm 
King of Scotland,ib. — his unpardonable indolence, 16g. 
makes a treaty with his brother, 171—his kindneſs to 
his brother Henry, 172—engages in the cruſade, 11; 
. mortgages his dukedom to . 176 —his gallant 
actions in Paleſtine, 184 —marries Sibylla, ib.—takez 
poſſeſſion of his duchy, 187 claims the Engliſh crown, 
ib. —reſigns hispretenſions, 188—intercedes in behalf of 
his friends, 189—defeated and taken priſoner, 192— 
dies in priſon, 193. 
Roches, Peter de, perſuades Henry to invite over a nun. 
ber of Poictevins, 353. LAS OY LADY 
Koper, earl of Hereford, forms a conſpiracy againſt Wil. 
EE. ham | 152. . N „ 


04 LADIN, ſultan of Egypt, totally defeated, 283— 
D concludes a truce with Richard I. 284. 
Saxons, an account of, 34—arrive in England, 28—march 
againſt the Picts and Scots, ib.—defeat them, ib, 
| Sigebert, king of the Eaſt-Angles, reſtores Chriſtianity, 33. 
——— king of Eſſex, embraces Chriſtianity, 54. 
———- theGood,reſtorestheChriſtianreligion in Eſſex, 54, 
Stephen, aſcends the Engliſh throne, -201—heaps favours 
upon his family, ib.—giants a new charter, 204—pre- 
miſes to obſerve the laws of Edward the Confeſſor, ib.— 
grants the barons a right of fortifying their caſtles, 20; 
gains a victory over the Scots, ib. —obliges the bi- 
ſhops to deliver up their caſtles, 206— is informed of 
Matilda's landing in England, 207 beſieges the caſtle 
of Arundel, 208 - ſuffers Matilda to retire to Briſtol, 209 
— becomes very unpopular, ib.— is totally defeated, 210 
Ettaken priſoner, ib.—is again recognized as king, 213 
i is oppoſed by his barons, 214— his whole party laid 
under an interdict by the pope, ib.—oppoſed by Henry, 


ſon of Matilda, 215—makes a treaty with Henry, 217 


his death and character, 218, 


Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, depoſed, 150. 


Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades England, an 


8 


| law, ib. —divides all the land of England into baronies, 


Na Dad EM K. 


the Engliſh, 1o3 the Engliſh Nur allegiance to him, 
106 =his-death, ib, —joins with Edwin and Morour, a a- 
n nee! — 


T. 
THOMAS a1 A Fecher ' See Becket, 
Toſti, brother to king Harold, 120—oppoſes his pro- 
ther, 124-aſſiſted by the Earl of Flanders, ib.— is rout- 
ed, ib.—is aſſiſted by Harfagar, king of Norway, ib.— 


routs the armies of Mercia and Northumberland, 1b.— — 


-elented ” Harold, 2 3—flain 1 in . . 


. | 
JORTICE GE RN, choſen ſovetalen of the Briton; 34 
invites the Saxons into England, n by 

the people, 39. 
Vortimer, raiſed to o the throne, 49—defeats the Saxons, ib. 


17/4 LTH EOF. engages ir in a ebene ket Wil- : 
liam I. 15 3—revcals it to the ge I 54—tried and : 
executed, 155. 
Meſſex, kingdom of, ſounded by Cerdic, 5 5—converted to 
Chriſtianity, 50. 

William, duke of N ormand 7 aherwards William the Firſt, 55 
invades England, I 20 - accountof his birth, 126 claims 
the crown of England, 127 account of his army, 129 
his behaviour in the battle, ib.—defeats the Engliſh, 
_ 132—takes Dover, 1 28—croſles the Thames at Wal- 
lingford, ib. is crownedat Weſtminſter, 139—rewards - 

his army, 140—diſarms the city of London, ib,—re- 


turns to Normandy, tb, —prevents a maſſacre of the 


Normans, ib, erects a great number of fortreſſes in the 


kingdom, jb. — treats the people as a conquered nation, 


| 144—revives the odious tax of Danegelt, ib. —renders a- 
bortive a. agent inner ib. —his cruel uſage of 


waſte; 1 40605565 the liars of all the Engliſh gen- 


try, ib.—orders the pleadings of the ſeveral courts to be 


made in the Norman language, 149—reforms the feudal | 


ib. 


iN DE Xx 


jb. —aboliſhes the method of trial by ordeal and camp. 
fight, 151 — carries over a conſiderable army of the Eng. 
ih to Normandy, 152—another conſpiracy formed . 
inſt him, ib. —is oppoſed by his children, 156—is qe. 
Feed in ſingle combat by his ſon Rohett, 159—is re- 
conciled to him, 160--compiles Doomiday-book, ib.— 
makes the new Foreſt, 161—impriſons his brother Odo, 
163—his anſwer to che French King's raillery, 164— 
endeavours to atone for his former offences, ib.—his 


death, 165—charaQter, and iſſue, 166. 


William Il. ſurnamed Rufus, aſcends the Engliſh throne, 


167 —crowned at Weſtminſter, ib.—orders a new ſur. 


vey of England, 170 - makes a treaty with his brother 
Robert, 171 — inſtance of his generoſity, 17 3—expels 
the Welch, ib. — purchaſes the dukedom of Normandy 
from his brother, 176—involved in a diſagreeable quar. 
rel with Anſelm, 177 —ſeizes the Archbiſhop's tempo. 
ralties, 178—1s menaced with the ſentence of excom- 
munication, 179—is killed! in the New Foreſt, 181— 
his character, * 


William, ſon to William II. recognized by the ſtates of 


England and Normandy, 19 is drowned | in his paſ. 
ſage to England, 1998. 
fr, ſon to Robert, committed to the care of Helie 
de St. Saen, 195—ſent to the court of Anjou, ib.— 
his great bravery, ib.—his death, 196. 


 Hilliam, king of Scotland, ravages the northern parts of 
England, 262 — his army totally defeated, ib.—taken 


priſoner, at Bm e to Henry II. ay. 


END OF THE FIRST. YOLUME, | 
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